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PREFATORY MEMOIR 


OF 


THOMAS GRAY. 


HOMAS GRAY was born in Cornhill, December 26th, 
1716. He was the son of Philip Gray, scrivener, and of 
Dorothy Antrobus his wife. The Grays had many children, who 
all died in childhood except the poet ; his life was saved by the 
courage of his mother. The other children had been suffocated 
by a too great fulness of blood; and when a similar paroxysm 
seized on Thomas, the mother resolutely opened a vein with her 
own hand, and thus saved him. To this excellent woman Gray 
was also indebted for his education. Philip Gray, his father, 
treated his wife with extreme brutality, subjecting her even to 
personal violence, and spending her money (derived from a 
share in the India trade pursued by her sister) recklessly, with 
the expressed intention of ruining her. She struggled bravely 
to save her property for her child, and endured everything for 
his sake—happily surviving her husband and living to see her 
son reward her devotion. 

Gray was educated at Eton under the care of his uncle, 
Mr. Antrobus, who was assistant to Dr. George there. This 
uncle was also a fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, where 
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Gray was admitted as a pensioner in 1734, in his nineteenth 
year. 

During his school-days he formed a friendship with Horace 
Walpole, and with Mr. Richard West, the son of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland and grandson of Bishop Burnet; the 
latter intimacy lasted for eight years, and was terminated only 
by the death of West in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 

When Gray removed from Pembroke to Peterhouse, Horace 
Walpole went to King’s College in the same university, and 
West to Christ Church, Oxford. The intimacy between Gray, 
Walpole, West, and Asheton was called the Quadruple Alliance, 
and they passed by the fantastic names of Tydeus, Orosmades, 
Almanzor, and Plato! During this time, from 1734 to 1738, 
Gray wrote a “Copy of Latin Verses,” inserted in the “ Muse 
Etonensis ;” another “On the Marriage of the Prince of Wales,” 
and “A Sapphic Ode” to West. Also a translation from Statius, 
a Latin version of the “ Care selve Beate” of the “ Pastor Fido,” 
and an English translation of part of the fourth canto of Tasso’s 
“ Jerusalem.” . 

It was the intention of Gray to adopt the law as a profession, 
but, at the entreaty of his friend Walpole, he deferred his in- 
tended study of it, and consented to accompany him on a tour 
through France and Italy. They went from Paris to Rheims, 
where they stayed three months; thence to Lyons, Geneva, 
Turin, Genoa, and Florence, where they remained the winter: 
their friend there being Horace Walpole’s well-known corre- 
spondent Mr. Horace Mann, who was envoy at that Court. 
Gray sent his “ Alcaic Ode” to West after a visit to Frascati 
and the Cascades of Tivoli. The travellers proceeded to Naples 
in June, and the English poet had the pleasure of visiting the 
ruins of the recently disinterred Herculaneum. From Naples he 
sent his poem on the “‘Gaurus” to West. The friends remained 
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there eleven months, and during that time Gray commenced his 
Latin poem “ De Principtis Cogitandi.” In April the travellers 
started for Bologna and Reggio. At this last place an unfortu- 
nate quarrel occurred between Gray and his friend: Horace 
Walpole generously took all the blame of it on himself in the 
after years. He wrote in “ Walpoliana:” “ The quarrel between 
Gray and me arose from his being too serious a companion. I 
had just broke loose from the restraint of the university with as 
much money as I could spend, and I was willing to indulge 
myself. Gray was for antiquities, etc., while I was for perpetual 
balls and plays: the fault was mine.” 

In time, however, the quarrel was made up. Gray went to 
Strawberry Hill, and, at Walpole’s request, wrote a poem on the 
death of his old friend’s favourite cat. 

Parting thus from his companion, the poet went immediately 
to Venice, and returned homewards through Padua and Milan. 
Once he diverged from his path to visit the Grande Chartreuse 
again, and in the album of the fathers there wrote his “ Alcaic 
Ode.” 

Two months after his arrival in England his father died; 
and, with the small fortune which her husband’s imprudence or 
cruelty had impaired, Mrs. Gray and her unmarried sister went 
to live with another sister, Mrs. Rogers, at Stoke, near Windsor. 

Gray gave up his idea of studying the law and went back to 
Cambridge. | 

His dear friend West, who had been long ill, was now gra- | 
dually sinking, and had gone into Hertfordshire for change of 
air. Gray sent him there part of his play of “ Agrippina,” which 
he never finished. He read earnestly during this period, trans- 
lated parts of Propertius, and studied Petrarch. He wrote, also, 
an Heroic Epistle in Latin in imitation of Ovid’s manner, which 
he sent to West. 
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The “Ode to Spring” was written at Stoke, where, with his 
mother and aunts, the poet was wont to spend great part of his 
summer. About this time he lost his beloved friend West. 

In the autumn of 1742 Gray composed the “Ode on a Dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College” and the “ Hymn to Adversity ;” 
the “ Elegy” was also commenced, and an affectionate sonnet 
on the death of Richard West was written this year. 

Gray continued to live at Cambridge—it is believed partly 
on account of the scantiness of his income, partly because he 
could command free access to the librarics ; and in the winter 
of this year he was admitted a Bachelor of Civil Law. 

He wrote about this time a satire called “A Fragment of an 
Address to Ignorance,” to ridicule the university system of edu- 
cation, which he thought gave too much attention to mathe- 
matics and metaphysics. His chief friends now were Mr. Mason, 
Dr. Wharton (with whom he corresponded), and Dr. Middleton. 

In 1747 the “Ode to Eton College”—the first of Gray’s 
poems printed—was published in folio by Dodsley; but very 
little notice was taken of it at the time. The reconciliation 
between him and Walpole had then taken place, and at Wal- 
pole’s request he wrote, as we have said, an ode on the death 
of his old acquaintance’s favourite cat. 

The death of his aunt Mary Antrobus occurred in 1749, and 
was a severe trial to the sister who had so long loved her and 
been associated with her in-business. Gray returned to Stoke 
to console his mother, and finished then and there his exquisite 
‘* Klegy.” He sent it to Walpole, who was delighted with it, 
and showed it to his large circle of friends. The great admira- 
tion it excited led to his (Gray’s) acquaintance with Lady Cob- 
ham, and the production of the “ Long Story.” Soon after this 
an edition of his poems was published with the “ Elegy.” 

In March, 1753, the poet lost the mother to whom he was so 
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deeply indebted, and whom he so fondly loved. On her tomb 
he speaks of her as “the careful tender mother of many chil- 
dren, one of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.” 

The “Ode on the Progress of Poetry” was written in 1755, 
and “The Bard” commenced. He generally submitted his 
poems to his friends, and Walpole says ‘“‘the cavils of Mason 
almost induced him to destroy his two beautiful and sublime 
odes.” 

In 1756 he left Peterhouse and went to live at Pembroke 
Hall; “an era,” he says, “in a life so barren of events.” In 
July, 1757, he took his odes to London to be published, and 
offered them to Dodsley. Horace Walpole happened to be 
present, and snatched them out of Dodsley’s hand. ‘They 
were,” he said, “to be the first fruits of the Strawberry Hill 
press.” 

In spite of the popularity of the “ Elegy,” the Odes were not 
at first successful. 

In this year Cibber died, and the vacant laureateship was 
offered by the Duke of Devonshire to Gray. He declined it 
gratefully, and gave the reasons for his rejection of it in a letter 
to Mason. “The office itself,” he said, ‘has always humbled 
the possessor hitherto: if he were a poor writer, by making him 
more conspicuous ; and if he were a good one, by setting him 
at war with the little fry of his own professton—for there are 
poets little enough even to envy a poet laureate.” 

Gray was one of the first who availed himself of the opening 
of the British Museum Library ; he removed to London as soon 
as it opened, and read and transcribed much there. During 
his residence in town, at the request of Mr. Montagu, he wrote 
an Epitaph on Sir William Williams, who was killed at the siege 
of Belleisle. 

In 1762 he applied to Lord Bute (by his friends’ advice) for 
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the then vacant post of Professorship of Modern History at 
Cambridge, but his request was refused. In 1765 he travelled 
in Scotland and made the acquaintance of Dr. Beattie, of whom 
he speaks very warmly in his letters. 

In 1768 the Professorship of Modern History again became 
vacant, and the Duke of Grafton in 1769 bestowed it, unso- 
Iicited, on Gray—a kindness which gave birth to the ode for 
the Duke’s installation as Chancellor of the University the next 
summer. This proof of gratitude given, Gray went on a tour to 
the Lakes, accompanied for the first day only by Dr. Wharton, 
who was taken ill and obliged to return home. Gray kept a 
lively journal of this tour for his disappointed friend’s amuse- 
ment, which is highly praised by Dr. Johnson. 

In 1770 he wrote from Cambridge to Dr. Beattie, complaining 
of illness and pain in his head, and sent him some criticisms on 
the first book of “ The Minstrel,” which had just been published. 
He travelled shortly afterwards in Wales, but has left no account 
of his visit to the principality. 

In 1771 Gray’s health failed; he complained of constant 
cough and depression of spirits. The granted boon of the pro- 
fessorship proved a source of uneasiness and vexation to him; 
he did not feel equal to its duties, and had made up his mind 
to resign it. In May of this year he removed again to London, 
where he grew worse. His physician recommended better air, 
and he went to Kensington. There he grew better, and at length 
returned to Cambridge, intending shortly to visit Dr. Wharton ; 
but, on the 24th of July, while at dinner in the college hall, he 
was seized with an attack of gout in his stomach. Medical aid 
proved of no avail. On the 29th convulsions ensued, which 
returned more violently on the 30th, and he died in the evening 
of that day. He was sensible to the last ; aware of his danger, 
and apparently not alarmed at the approach of death. 
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He was buried by his own desire (expressed in his will) by 
the side of his mother, in the churchyard which his genius had 
immortalized. 

Thus died Gray at the age of fifty-four. He was a highly 
accomplished man, was a musician and a connoisseur in paint- 
ing. He had great architectural and heraldic knowledge ; wasa 
botanist and a naturalist. His account of English insects was 
the best that had then appeared. He translated the Linnzan 
“Genera, or Characters of Insects,” into elegant Latin hexa- 
meters, which were not, however, published. He was a profound 
and elegant scholar, a good and humane man, and a sincere 
Christian. The greatest defect his friends could find in him was 
a rather effeminate delicacy of habits, and a certain fastidious- 
ness of taste. 

Gray’s “ Elegy” is one of the most exquisite poems in the 
language. “Had Gray written nothing but his ‘ Elegy,’” said 
Byron, “high as he stands, I am not sure that he would not stand 
higher. It is the corner-stone of his glory.” 

General Wolfe, the night before the glorious victory of Quebec, 
said of it to his fellow-soldiers, ‘Gentlemen, I would rather be 
the author of that poem than take Quebec.” Its popularity has 
never waned, and it may possibly live as long as the language it 
adorns. 

The Odes were unpopular at first, and were severely criticized 
by D1. Tohnson, but even then they had admirers. Garrick, War- 
burton, and Oliver Goldsmith, then the critic of the “ Monthly 
Review,” admired them. ‘Gray speaks,” says Goldsmith most 
truly, “to a people not easily impressed with new ideas; ex- 
tremely tenacious of the old; with difficulty warmed, and as 
slowly cooling again. How unsuited then to our national cha- 
racter is that species of poetry ‘vhich rises upon us with unex- 
pected flights !—where we must hastily catch the thought or it 
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flies from us; and, in short, where the reader must largely par- 
take of the poet’s enthusiasm in order to taste of his beauties.” 
From “The Bard” he cites some passages which he says “ will 
give as much pleasure to those who relish this species of compo- 
sition as anything that has hitherto appeared in our language.” 

Nevertheless, the Odes never have attained the popularity of 
the “ Elegy,” though “The Bard” has been much hackneyed in 
schools, etc. The reason, perhaps, is truly given by Goldsmith, 
for simple lines of them have become almost proverbial : 


‘Where ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise,” 


‘Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 


‘Youth on the prow and pleasure at the helm,” 


will at once occur to the reader. 

The Odes were burlesqued by George Colman the elder and 
Robert Lloyd in two odes—“ To Obscurity” and “ ‘To Oblivion.’ 

“Tittle did the two wits think,” says Southey in his Life of 
Cowper, “ how small in comparison with Gray they would appear 
in the eyes of posterity; and that ‘The Bard,’ which was then 
neglected by the public, would, in the course of the next gene- 
ration, become the most popular ode in the English language.” 

That the Odes are rather artificial, and have little of that 
“touch of nature which makes the whole world kin,” is true ; 
nevertheless, they are very delightful, and taking them in con- 
junction with the exquisite “Elegy,” we have certainly good 
cause to be gratcful to the muse of Gray. 
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ON THE SPRING.* 


O! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 
Disclose the long expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year! 
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* The original title of this poem was ‘‘ Noontide.” It first appeared in Dodsley’s 
Collection under the title of ‘‘ An Ode.” 
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The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of Spring ; 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gathered fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’ercanopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With me the Muse shall sit and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great! 


Still is the toiling hand of Care; 
The panting herds repose ; 
Yet hark, how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows ! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honeyed spring, 
And float amid the liquid noon ; 
Some lightly o’er the current skim, 
Some show their gaily gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 


To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of Man; 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
12 
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Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter through life’s little day, 

In Fortune’s varying colours drest ; 
Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chilled by Age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear, in accents low, 
The sportive kind reply: 
* Poor moralist ! and what art thou? 
A solitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display: - 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown; 
Thy sun is set, thy Spring is gone— 
We frolic while ’tis May.” 


ON THE 


DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT,* 
DROWNED IN A TUB OF GOLD FISHES. 


: WAS on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers, that blow ; 


* Of Horace Walpole’s. 
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Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima, reclined, 
(sazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw, and purred applause. 


Still had she gazed ; but ’midst the tide 

Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream: 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 

Through richest purple to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The hapless nymph with wonder saw : 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat’s averse to fish ? 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 
Again she stretched, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled) 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 
She tumbled headlong in! 
14 
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Eight times emerging from the flood, 
She mewed to every watery god, 
Some speedy aid to send. 
No dolphin came, no Nereid stirred, 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard. 
A favourite has no friend ! 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold. 
Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 
Nor all that glisters, gold. 


ON A DISTANT 
PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE.* 


“AvOpwros, ikavh mpdpacts eis 7d Svoruyeiv. 
—MENANDER. 


E distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat’ry glade, 
Where gratcful Science still adores 
Her Henry’st holy shade ; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
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* This was the first produetion of Gray's which appeared in print. 
+ King Henry the Sixth, founder of the college. 
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Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way : 


Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second Spring. 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthral P 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 


While some on earnest business bent, 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty : 
16 
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Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast. 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day: 

Yet see, how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band, 

Ah, tell them they are men! 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
17 
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Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 


Ambition this shall tempt to nise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 


Lo! in the vale of years beneath, 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their Queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo! Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age. 
18 
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To each his sufferings: all are men, 

Condemned alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their Paradise. 
No more !—where ignorance is bliss, 

’T 1s folly to be wise. 





TO ADVERSITY. 


Liiva 








Tov dpovéw Bporods vbw- 
cayra, Tov made paday 


Odvra kuplws Exeuw. 
—AESCHYLUS. 


AUGHTER of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
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Re em EI tN 


When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurse! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore: 
What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know, 
And from her own she learned to melt at others’ woe. 


Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flatt’ring foe ; 

By vain Prosperity received, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 


Wisdom in sable garb arrayed, 
Immersed in rapturous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 
With Justice, to herself severe, 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 


Oh! gently on thy suppliant’s head, 
Dread goddess, lay thy chast’ning hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 
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(As by the impious thou art seen) ; 

With thund’ring voice, and threat’ning mien, 

With screaming Horror’s funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty : 


Thy form benign, O goddess, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen’rous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 





9 





THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 
A PINDARIC ODE. 


Pwvavra cuveroiow és 
Aé 7d wav épunvéwy 
Xarifec. 


—PINDAR. 


I. 1. 


WAKE, £olian lyre, awake,* 


And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 


A thousand rills their mazy progress take. 


* ** Awake, my glory: awake, lute and harp.”—Davip's Psalms. 


Pindar styles his own poetry, with its musical accompaniments, AloAnls podwrh, 
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The laughing flow’rs, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 
Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign ; 
Now rolling down the steep amain, 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 


I. 2. 


O sov’reign of the willing soul,* 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! the sullen Cares 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War 
Has curbed the fury of his car, 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand t 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


——— ——w 


Alédudes xopSal, Alodtdwy mvoal avAdv, Lolian songs, Aolian strings, the breath of 
the AZolian flute. 

The subject and simile, as usual with Pindar, are united. The various sources of poetry, 
which give life and lustre to all it touches, are here described ; its quiet majestic progress 
enriching every subject (otherwise dry and barren) with a pomp of diction and luxuriant 
harmony of numbers ; and its more rapid and irresistible course, when swollen and hurried 
away by the conflict of tumultuous passions. 

™ Power of harmony to calm the turbulent sallies of the soul. The thoughts are borrowed 
from the first Pythian of Pindar. 

t This is a weak imitation of some beautiful lines in the same oder. 
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1.3: 


Thee the voice, the dance, obey,* 
Tempered to thy warbled lay. 
O’er Idalia’s velvet green 
The rosy-crownéd Loves are seen 
On Cytherea’s day 
With antic Sports and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet: 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many twinkling feet.t 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 
Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay. 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way: 
O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 


Il. 1. 


Man’s feeble race what ills await !f 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Disease and Sorrow’s weeping train, 
And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate ! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove. 


* Power of harmony to produce all the graces of motion in the body. 

t Hom. Od. Ver. 26s. 

¢ To compensate the real and imaginary ills of life, the Muse was given to mankind by 
the same Providence that sends the day, by its cheerful presence, to dispel the gloom and 
terrors of the night. 
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Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse? 
Night and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky ; 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
rlyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring shafts of war. 


II. 2. 


In climes beyond the solar road,* 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 
In loose numbers wildly sweet, 
Their feathered-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves. 
Her track, where’er the goddess roves, 
Glory pursue, and generous shame, 
The unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 


11,- 3, 
Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, t 
Isles that crown the Atgean deep, 


* Extensive influence of poetic genius over the remotest and most uncivilized nations : 
its connection with Liberty, and the virtues that naturally attend on it. [See the Erse, 
Norwegian, and Welsh fragments, the Lapland and American songs, etc.] 


“Extra anni solisque vias—” 
VIRGIL. 


z **Tutta lontana dal camin del sole.” 
PETRARCH. 


t Progress of poetry from Greece to Italy, and from Italy to England. Chaucer was 
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antes eA A IST TSR eae ERSTE ENN a ESTEE TEASE — 


Fields that cool Ilissus laves, 
Or where Mzeander’s amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep, 
How do your tuneful echoes languish, 
Mute but to the voice of anguish ! 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around ; 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour, 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 
And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, O Albion! next thy sea-encircled coast. 


IIT. 1. 


Far from the sun and summer gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid,* 
What time, where lucid Avon strayed, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face: the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms and smiled. 


not unacquainted with the writings of Dante or of Petrarch. The Earl of Surrey and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt had travelled in Italy, and formed their taste there. Spenser imitated the 
Italian writers; Milton improved on them ; but this school expired soon after the Resto- 
ration, and a new one arose on the French model, which has subsisted ever since. 

Poetical taste has greatly changed since Gray’s days.—EDIT. 

* Shakespeare. 
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“This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year ; 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy! 
This can unlock the gates of joy ; 
Of horror that, and thrilling fears, - 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 


ITI. 2. 


Nor second he,* that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of Ecstasy, 
The secrets of th’ abyss to spy, 
He passed the flaming bounds of place and time: t 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze,t 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race,|| 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 


III. 3. 


Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 





* Milton. + ‘ Hammantia meenia mundi.”—LucrEv. i. 74. 

t “For the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels. And above the firmament, 
that was over their heads, was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire 
stone. This was the appearance of the glory of the Lord.” —Ezex. i. 20, 26, 28. 

|| ‘‘ Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder?’"—Jos. This verse and the foregoing 
are meant to express the stately march and sounding energy of Dryden’s rhymes. 
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Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 
But ah! ’tis heard no more—* 
O lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban eagle bear,t 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air ; 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 
With orient hues unborrowed of the sun ; 
Yet shall he mount and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the Good how far—but far above the Great. 


ce hatamnaneanmnt 1 aaumneeneee SE ee arc 7 a‘ AAT PC[T—RREN es orn Sm 


* We have had in our language no other odes of the sublime kind than that of Dryden 
on St. Cecilia’s Day ; for Cowley, who had merit, yet wanted judgment, style, and har- 
mony for sucha task. That of Pope is not worthy of so greataman. Mr. Mason, indeed, 
of late days, has touched the true chords, and with a masterly hand in some of his choruses; 
above all in the last of Caractacus : 

*‘ Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread?” etc, 


t Atds wrpds Epvexa Oetov.—Oxymp. 11. 159. Pindar compares himself to that bird, 
and his enemies to ravens that croak and clamour in vain below, while it pursues its flight, 
regardless of their noise. 
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THE BARD. 
A PINDARIC ODE. 


This Ode is founded on a tradition current in Wales, that Edward the First, when he com: 
pleted the conquest of that country, ordered ali the Bards that fell into his hands to be 
put to death. 


I. 1. 


66 UIN seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ; 
Though fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail,* 
Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears !” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowden’s shaggy side t 
He wound with toilsome march his long array. 
Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance : t 
“To arms!” cried Mortimer,|| and couched his quivering 
lance. 


ee eR EN RS Rn a RS EE Sn A AY AR TNA 








* The hauberk was a texture of steel ringlets, or rings interwoven, forming a coat of 
mail that sat close to the body, and adapted itself to every motion. 

¢t Snowden was a name given by the Saxons to that mountainous tract: it included all 
the highlands of Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire, as far east as the river Conway. 
R. Hygden, speaking of the Castle of Conway built by King Edward the First, says, ‘‘ Ad 
ortum amnis Conway ad divum montis Erery,” and Matthew of Westminster, ad ann. 
1283, ‘‘Apud Aberconway. ad Pedes Montis Snowdoniz fecit erigi castrum forte.” 

t Gilbert de Clare, surnamed the Red, Ear! of Gloucester and Hertford; married at West- 
minster, May 2, 1290, to Joan d’Acre or Acon (so called from having been born at Acre 
in the Holy Land), second daughter of King Edward. He died 1295. 

|| Edmund de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. Gilbert de Clare and Edmund de Mortimer 
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I 2. 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air).* 
And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
“‘ Hark, how each giant oak and desert cave 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 
O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more since Cambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel’s ft harp, or soft Llewellyn’s ¢ lay. 


ee 


“Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
That hushed the stormy main: 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : || 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped_ head. 





were both Lord Marchers, whose lands lay on the borders of Wales, and probably accom. 
panied the king in this expedition. 

* The image was taken from a well-known picture of Raphael, representing the Supreme 
Being in the vision of Ezekiel: there are two of these paintings, both believed to be 
originals, one at Florence, the other in the Duke of Orleans’ collection at Paris. 

t Hoel was the son of Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, by Finnoy an Irish girl. 
He was one of his father’s generals in his wars against the English. His poems are still 
extant. 

t The Prince of Wales. || Cadwallo and Urien were bards; none of their poems remain. 
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On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, * 
Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale: 
Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail ; 
The famished eagle screams, and passes by.t 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries—— 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 
On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit,—they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land: 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line.t 


II. 1. 


“Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night, 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death, through Berkeley’s roof that ring,|| 
Shrieks of an agonizing King! 


* The shores of Caernarvonshire, opposite to the isle of Anglesey. 

+ Camden and others observe, that eagles used annually to build their eyrie among the 
rocks of Snowdon, which from thence (as some think) were named by the Welsh Craigan- 
eryri, or the Crags of the Eagles. At this day the highest point of Snowdon is called 
the Eagle’s Nest. That bird is certainly no stranger to this island, as the Scots, and the 
people of Cumberland, Westmoreland, etc., can testify : it even has built its nest in the Peak 
of Derbyshire. (See Willoughby’s Ornithology, published by Ray.) 

¢ See the Norwegian Ode (the “‘ Fatal Sisters”) that follows. 

jj) Edward the Second, cruelly butchered in Berkeley Castle. 
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She-wolf of France* with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven.t What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with flight combined, 
And sorrow’s faded form, and solitude behind. 


II. 2. 


“ Mighty victor, mighty lord ! 
Low on his funeral couch he hies ! t 
No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled ?|| 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were born? 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 
Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, § 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


* Isabel of France, Edward the Second’s adulterous queen. 

+ Triumphs of Edward the Third in France.—See Drayton’s ‘Barons’ Wars,” v. 67. 

{ Death of that king, abandoned by his children, and even robbed in his last moments 
by his courtiers and his mistress, 

i Edward the Black Prince, dead some time before his father. 

§ Magnificence of Richard the Second’s reign. See Froissart, and other contemporary 
writers, 
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ll een 


II. 3. 


“Fill high the sparkling bowl, * 

The rich repast prepare, 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 
Close by the regal chair 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray,t 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 
Long years of havock urge their destined course, 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Revere his consort’s faith, || his father’s fame,§ 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head. _ 
Above, below, the rose of snow,** 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled Boartt in infant gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 


* Richard the Second, as we are told by Archbishop Scroop and the confederate lords 
in their manifesto, by Thomas of Walsingham, and all the older writers, was starved to 
death. The story of his assassination by Sir Piers of Exton, is of much later date. 

Of late years a belief has arisen that Richard escaped to Scotland and was kept captive as 
a threat against England by the Duke of Albany.—EpirT. 

¢ Ruinous wars of York and Lancaster. 

t Henry the Sixth, George Duke of Clarence, Edward the Fifth, Richard Duke of York, 
etc., were believed to be murdered secretly in the Tower of London. The oldest part of 
that structure is vulgarly attributed to Julius Cesar. 

||) Margaret of Anjou, a woman of heroic spirit, who struggled hard to save her husband 
and her crown. § Henry the Fifth. 

{ Henry the Sixth, very near being canonized. The line of Lancaster had no right of 
inheritance to the crown. ** The white and red roses, devices of York and Lancaster. 

tt The silver boar was the badge of Richard the Third ; whence he was usually known 
in his own time by the name of the Boar. 
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Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accurséd loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 


III. 1. 


‘“‘ Edward, lo! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate.* 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) 

Stay, oh, stay! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn: 

In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail.t 

All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia’s issue, hail ! t 


* Eleanor of Castile died a few years after the conquest of Wales. The heroic proof she 
gave of her affection for her lord is well known. The monuments of his regret and sorrow 
for the loss of her are still to be seen at Northampton, Gaddington, Waltham, and other 
places. 

t It was the common belief of the Welsh nation, that King Arthur was still alive in 
Fairyland, and would return again to reign over Britain. Iscanus, in his pocm ‘‘ De Bello 
Trojano,” lib. iii. 466, says that the Lesbians do not believe in the death of Castor and 
Pollux, though they sought them in vain among the Trojans and on the ocean. They 
sacrifice to them as gods and expect their return, as the Britons watt for the arrival of 


Arthur. : : 
Sic Britonum videnda fides, et credulus error 


Arturum expectat, expectabitque perenné. 


t Both Merlin and Taliessin had prophesied that the Welsh should regain their sove- 
reignty over this island, which seemed to be accomplished in the house of Tudor. . 
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Il. 2. 


“Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old, 
In bearded majesty, appear. 
In the midst a form divine! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line ;* 
Her lion port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attempered sweet to virgin grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal transport round her play! 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin,t hear ; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and, soaring as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of heaven her many-coloured wings, 


ITI. 3. 


“ The verse adorn again n 
Fierce war, and faithful love,f 
And truth severe by fairy fiction drest 
In buskined measures move|| 
Pale grief, and pleasing pain, 
With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
A voice, as of the cherub choir,§ 


a eres ee le ES 





* Speed, relating an audience given by Queen Elizabeth to Paul Dzialinski, ambassador 
of Poland, says, ‘‘ And thus she, lion-like rising, daunted the malapert orator no less with 
her stately port and majestical dvporture, than with the tartnesse of her princelie checkes.” 

t Taliessin, chief of the bards, flourished in the sixth century. His works are still pre- 


served, and his memory held in high veneration among his countrymen. 


¢ “ Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song.”—Srenser’s Proéme to 


* Faerie Queen.” 
| Shakspeare. 
§ Milton. 
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Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear,* 
That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me: with joy I see 
The diff’rent doom our fates assign. 
Be thine despair, and sceptred care ; 
To triumph and to die are mine.” 
He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 





* The succession of poets after Milton’s time. 





ODE FOR MUSIC. 


ODE FOR MUSIC.* 


(IRREGULAR.) 


Performed in the Senate House at Cambridge, July 1, 1769, at the installation of 
the Duke of Grafton as Chancellor of the University. 


I. 


ENCE, avaunt (‘tis holy ground), 
Comus, and his midnight crew, 
And Ignorance with looks profound, 
And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 
Mad Sedition’s cry profane, 
Servitude that hugs her chain, 
Nor in these consecrated bowers 
Let painted Flatt’ry hide her serpent train in flowers. 
Nor Envy base, nor creeping Gain, 
Dare the Muse’s walk to stain, 
While bright-eyed Science watches round : 
Hence, away, ’tis holy ground !” 


Il. 


From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Bursts on my ear th’ indignant lay : 

There sit the sainted sage, the bard divine, 
The few, whom genius gave to shine 





re 


* There is an allusion to this ode in Junius's letter to the Duke of Grafton, “‘ 


even the vernal muse, though happiest in fiction, will forget your uirtues.” The duke had 
given Gray the appointment of Professorship of Modern History not long previous to his 
installation ; gratitude no doubt dictated this ode.—Epir. 
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Through every unborn age and undiscovered clime. 
Rapt in celestial transport they ; 
Yet hither oft a glance from high 
They send of tender sympathy 
To bless the place, where on their opening soul 
First the genuine ardour stole. 
*T was Milton struck the deep-toned shell, 
And, as the choral warblings round him swell, 
Meek Newton’s self bends from his state sublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 


ITI. 


“Ye brown o’erarching groves, 
That contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 
Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn, 
Oft wooed the gleam of Cynthia silver bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy.” 


But hark! the portals sound, and pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow, 

High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 

And mitred fathers in long orders go. 

Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow * 
From haughty Gallia torn ; 

And sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn t 


een ate 


* Edward the Third, who added the fleur de lys of France to the arms of England. 
He founded Trinity College. 
t Mary de Valentia, Countess of Pembroke, daughter of Guy de Chatillon, Comte’ de St. 
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That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare.* 
And Anjou’st heroine, and the paler rose, 
The rival of her crown and of her woes, 
And either Henry there,]|| 
The murdered saint, and the majestic lord 
That broke the bonds of Rome. 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o’er, 
Their human passions now no more, 
Save charity, that glows beyond the tomb.) 
All that on Granta’s fruitful plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty poured, 
And bade these awful fanes and turrets rise, 
To hail their Fitzroy’s festal morning come ; 
And thus they speak in soft accord 
The liquid language of the skies: 


V. 


“What is grandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful memory of the good. 





Paul in France; of whom tradition says, that her husband, Audemar de Valentia, Earl of 
Pembroke, was slain at a tournament on the day of his nuptials. She was the foundress 
of Pembroke College or Hall, under the name Aula Mariz de Valentia. 

* Elizabeth de Burg, Countess of Clare, was wife of John de Burg, son ahd heir of the 
Earl of Ulster, and daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, by Joan of Acre, 
daughter of Edward the First. Hence the poet gives her the epithet of princely. She 
founded Clare Hall. 

t Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, foundress of Queen's College. The poet 
has celebrated her conjugal fidelity in ‘‘ The Bard,” epode and, line 13th. 

t Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth, hence called the paler rose, as being 
of the house of York. She added to the foundation of Margaret of Anjou. 

|| Henry the Sixth and Eighth. The former the founder of King’s, the latter the greatest 
benefactor to Trinity College. 
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Ai en stone SE al 


Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude,” 


VI. 


Foremost and leaning from her golden cloud 

The venerable Margaret see ! * 
“Welcome, my noble son (she cries aloud), 

To this, thy kindred train, and me: 

Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 

A Tudor’s fire, a Beaufort’s grace.t 

Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 

The flower unheeded shall descry, 

And bid it round Heaven’s altars shed 

The fragrance of its blushing head : 

Shall raise from earth the latent gem 

To glitter on the diadem. 


VII. 


“Lo! Granta waits to lead her blooming band ; 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, she 
No vulgar praise, no venal incense flings ; 
Nor dares with courtly tongue refined 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind; 
She reveres herself and thee. 


I, RT RT A Te Ts SGC TCL aT II I OTS ST CT TANS SONI 


* Countess of Richmond and Derby; the mother of Henry the Seventh, foundress of 
St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges. 

t The Countess was a Beaufort, and married to a Tudor: hence the application of this 
line to the Duke of Grafton, who claims descent from both these families. 
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With modest pride to grace thy youthful brow, 
The laureate wreath, that Cecil wore, she brings,* 
And to thy just, thy gentle hand, 
Submits the fasces of her sway, 
While spirits blessed above and men below 
Join with glad voice the loud symphonious lay. 


VIII. 


“Through the wild waves as they roar, 
With watchful eye and dauntless mien, 

Thy steady course of honour keep, 
Nor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore: 

The Star of Brunswick smiles serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 


* Lord Treasurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the University in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 





ODES. 





THE FATAL SISTERS. 


FROM THE NORSE TONGUE. 


To be found in the Orcades of Thormodus Torfzus; Hafniz, 1697, folio; and also in 
Bartholinus, p. 617, lib. i. c. i., 4to. ; 


Vitt er orpit fyrir valfalli, ete. 


In the eleventh century, Sig¢rd, Earl of the Orkney Islands, went with a fleet of ships 
and a considerable body of troops into Ireland, to the assistance of Sictryg with the Stiken 
Beard, who was then making war on his father-in-law Brien, King of Dublin: the Earl 
and all his forces were cut to pieces, and Sicfxyg was in danger of a total defeat ; but the 
enemy had a greater loss by the death of Brian, their King, who fell in the action. On 
Christmas Day (the day of the battle), a native of Caithness in Scotland saw at a distance 
a number of persons on horseback riding full speed towards a hill, and seeming to enter 
into it. Curiosity led him to follow them, till looking through an opening in the rocks 
he saw twelve gigantic figures resembling women: they were all employed about a loom; 
and as they wove they sang the following dreadful song; which when they had finished, 
they tore the web into twelve pieces, and (each taking her portion) galloped six to the 
north, and as many to the south. These were the Valkyriur, female divinities, servants 
of Odin (or Woden) in the Gothic mythology. Their name signifies Choosers of the Slain. 
They were mounted on swift horses, with drawn swords in their hands; and in the throng 
of battle selected such as were destined to slaughter, and conducted them to Vadhadia, the 
Hall of Odin, or Paradise of the Brave, where they attended the banquet, and served the 
departed horoes with horns of mead and ale. 


N° the storm begins to lower, 
(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare), 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 


Glitt’ring lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we strain, 
Weaving many a soldier’s doom, 
Orkney’s woe and Randver’s bane. 
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THE FATAL SISTERS. 


See the grisly texture grow ! 
(’T is of human entrails made), 
And the weights, that play below, 
Each a gasping warrior’s head. 


Shafts for shuttles, dipped in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 

Sword, that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tissue close and strong. 


Mista, black terrific maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda, see,* 
Join the wayward work to aid: 

’T is the woof of victory. 


Ere the ruddy sun be set 
Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 


(Weave the crimson web of war) 
Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our friends the conflict share, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of Fate we tread, 

Wading through the ensanguined field, 
Gondula and Geira, spread 

O’er the youthful King your shield. 


* The names of the Fatal Sisters in the original are Hilda, Hiorthrimula, and Sangrida. 
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We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill and ours to spare: 

Spite of danger he shall live. 
(Weave the crimson web of war.) 


They, whom once the desert beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample sway shall stretch 

O’er the plenty of the plain. 


Low the dauntless Earl is laid, 
Gored with many a gaping wound ; 
Fate demands a nobler head ; 
Soon a King shall bite the ground. 


Long his loss shall Eirin* weep, 
Ne’er again his likeness see ; 
Long her strains in sorrow stecp, 

Strains of immortality ! 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 

Sisters, weave the web of death. 
Sisters, cease ; the work is done. 


Hail the task, and hail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph sing! 

Joy to the victorious bands ; 
Triumph to the younger King. 


* Treland. 
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Mortal, thou that hear’st the tale, 
Learn the tenour of our song. 

Scotland, through each winding vale 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 


Sisters, hence with spurs of speed : 
Each her thundering falchion wield; 

Each bestride her sable steed,* 
Hurry, hurry to the field! 


2 ee ee sae a a ee Ne nome a = se dame 


* Mr Buillie of Tankerness, ‘‘a most respectable” inhabitant of Kirkwall, told Sir 
Walter Scott that a clergyman he had known, and who was recently dead, remembered 
when some remnants of Norse were still spoken in the island called North Ronaldshaw. 
When this ode first reached that remote spot, this clergyman read some of it to the old 
persons of the island, ‘‘as a poem which regarded the history of their own country.” They 
listened with great attention to the preliminary stanzas. Then they interrupted the reader, 
telling him that they knew the song well in the Norse language, and had often sung it to 
him, when he asked for an old song. They called it the Magicians or the Enchantresses. 
Gray would have been astonished if he had known the original still existed in the Shet- 
land Islands !~/vom Sir WALTER Scott's “ Pirate.” 


CSE a> 
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ODES. 





THE DESCENT OF ODIN.* 
FROM THE NORSE TONGUE. 


‘The original is to be found in Bartholinus, de Causis contemnende Mortis; Hafniz, 
1689, quarto, p. 632. 


Upreis Odinn allda gautr, ete. 


PROSE the King of Men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed : t 
Down the yawning steep he rode, 
That leads to Hela’s drear abode.t 
Him the dog of darkness spied ; || 
His shaggy throat he opened wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage filled, 
Foam and human gore distilled : 
Hoarse he bays with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 


eS | eG me Te? _ ———: 





* The first few stanzas of this ode are omitted. In these Baldur, the day god or Apollo 
of the Scandinavians, dreams that he shall soon die. He informs the other gods, who find- 
ing the dream true by consulting the oracles, send Frigga (their love goddess) to exact an 
oath from everything not to injure Baldur. She, however, forgot or despised the mistletoe, 
with a branch of which he was afterwards slain by Hodur, another god, at the instigation 
of Lok (the evil spirit). Odin, still anxious for his son, determined to go himself and con- 
sult the prophetess. For this purpose he makes his descent. 

t Sleipnir, Odin’s horse. 

{ Niffleheim, the hell of the Gothic nations, consisted of nine worlds, to which were 
devoted all such as died of sickness, old age, or by any other means than in battle. Over 
it presided Hela, the goddess of death. —Mason. 

Hela, in the Edda, is described with a dreadful countenance, and her body half flesh- 
colour and half blue.—Gray. 

i The Edda gives this dog the name of Managarmar. He fed upon the lives of those 
that were to die.—M ason. 
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DESCENT OF ODIN. 


The father of the powerful spell. 
Onward still his way he takes 

(The groaning earth beneath him shakes) 
Till full before his fearless eyes 

The portals nine of hell arise. 


Right against the eastern gate, 
By the moss-grown pile he sate, 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic maid. 
Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme ; 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead ;* 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breathed a sullen sound. 


PROPHETESS. 


What call unknown, what charms presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb? 
Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite, 
And drags me from the realms of night ? 
Long on these mould’ring bones have beat 
The winter’s snow, the summer’s heat, 
The drenching dews, and driving rain ! 
Let me, let me sleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unblest, 
That calls me from the bed of rest ? 


* The original word is Valead/dr, from Valr, mortuus, and Galldr, incantatio. 
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DESCENT OF ODIN. 


ODIN. 


A traveller, to thee unknown, 
Is he that calls, a warrior’s son. 
Thou the deeds of light shalt know ; 
Tell me what is done below,* 
For whom yon glittering board is spread, 
Drest for whom yon golden bed? 


PROPHETESS. 


Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure beverage of the bee: 
O’er it hangs the shield of gold ; 
’T is the drink of Baldur bold: 
Baldur’s head to death is given. 
Pain can reach the sons of heaven! 
Unwilling I my lips unclose : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 


ODIN. 


Once again my call obey,f 
Prophetess, arise, and say 
What dangers Odin’s child await, 
Who the author of his fate ? 


ee ee en rns NE 


* Odin was anxious about the fate of his son Baldur, who had dreamed he was soon to 
die. He was killed by Odin’s other son, Hodur, who was himself slain by Vali, the son 
of Odin and Rinda, consonant with this prophecy.—See the Edda. 

+ Women were looked upon by the Gothic nations as having a peculiar insight into 
futurity, and some there were that made profession of magic arts and divination. These 
travelled round the country, and were received in every house with great respect and 


honour. 


Such a woman bore the name of Volva Seidkona or Spakona. The dress of 


Thorbiorga, one of these prophetesses, is described at large in Eirik’s Rauda Sogu (apud 
Bartholin. lib. i, cap. iv. p. 688). ‘‘ She had on a blue vest spangled all over with stones 
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ae rare reece TS 





PROPHETESS. 


In Hodur’s hand the hero’s doom ; 
His brother sends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I close: 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 


ODIN. 


Prophetess, my spell obey, 
Once again arise, and say 
Who the avenger of his guilt, 
By whom shall Hodur’s blood be spilt ? 


PROPHETESS. 


In the caverns of the west, 
By Odin’s fierce embrace compressed, 
A wondrous boy* shall Rinda bear, 
Who ne’er shall comb his raven hair, 
Nor wash his visage in the stream, 
Nor see the sun’s departing beam,f 
Till he on Hodur’s corse shall smile 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 
Now my weary lips I close: 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 


A Oe Ae, NG Ee ST Nt A A OER es eu Ree Meme 


a necklace of glass beads, and a cap made of the skin of a black lamb lined with white 
cat-skin. She leaned on a staff adorned with brass, with a round head set with stones, 
and was girt with an Hunlandish belt, at which hung her pouch full of magical instru- 
ments. Her buskins were of rough calf-skin, bound on with thongs studded with knobs 
of brass, and her gloves of white cat-skin, the fur turned inwards,” etc. They were also 
called Fiolkyngi, or Fiolkunnug, i.e., Multiscia; and Visindakona, i.e., Oraculorum 
Mulier; Nornér, t.c., Parca. 

* So called because he killed his enemies before he was a day old. 

t Not see one sun set. 
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ODIN. 


Yet awhile my call obey : 
Prophetess, awake, and say 
What virgins these, in speechless woe,* 
That bend to earth their solemn brow, 
That their flaxen tresses tear, 
And snowy veils that float in air? 
Tell me whence their sorrows rose ; 
Then I leave thee to repose. 


PROPHETESS. 


Ha! no traveller art thou, 
King of Men, I know thee now; 
Mightiest of a mighty line—— 


ODIN. 


No boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good, 
But mother of the giant brood! t 


PROPHETESS. 


Hie thee hence, and boast at home 
That never shall inquirer come 


« “Tt is not certain,” says Mr. Herbert, ‘‘ what Odin means by the question concerning 
the weeping virgins; but it has been supposed that it alludes to the embassy afterwards 
sent by Frigga to try to redeem Baldur from the infernal regions, and that Odin betrays 
his divinity by mentioning what had not yet happened.”—Jceland, Translat. p. 48. 

t In the Latin ‘‘ mater trium gigantum:” probably Angerbode, who from her name 
seems to be “‘no prophetess of good,’ and who bore to Lok, as the Edda says, three 
children, the wolf Fenris, the great serpent of Midgard, and Hela, all of them called giants 
in that system of mythology.—Mason. 
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To break my iron sleep again, 

Till Lok-has burst his tenfold chain ;* 
Never, till substantial Night 

Has reassumed her ancient right ; 

Till, wrapped in flames, in ruin hurled, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 





* Lok is the evil being, who continues in chains till the *widight of the gods approaches: 
when he shall break his bonds, the human race, the stars, and sun shall disappear, the 
earth sink in the seas, and fire consume the skles; even Odin himself and his kindred 
deities shall perish.—See Mallet’s “ Northern Antiquities.” 


TRIUMPHS OF OWEN. 





THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN.* 
A FRAGMENT. 


From Mr. Evans's ‘‘ Specimen of the Welsh Poetry:” London, 1764, quarto, p. 25, and 
p. 127. Owen succeeded his father Griffith app Cynan in the principality of North Wales, 
A.b. 1137. This battle was fought in the year 1157. 


—Jonss’s Relics, vol. ii. p. 36. 


WEN’S praise demands my song, 
Owen swift and Owen strong ; 

Fairest flower of Roderic’s stem, 
Gwyneth’st shield, and Britain’s gem, 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor on all profusely pours ; 
Lord of every regal art, 
Liberal hand, and open heart. 


Big with hosts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him came; 
This the force of Eirin} hiding, 
Side by side as proudly riding, 

On her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin || ploughs the watery way ; 





* The original Welsh of the above poem was the composition of Gwalchmai the son of 
Melir, immediately after Prince Owen Gwynedd had defeated the combined fleets of Ice- 
land, Denmark, and Norway, which had invaded his territory on the coast of Anglesey. 

There is likewise another poem which describes this famous battle, written by Prince 
Howel, the son of Owen Gwynedd, a literal translation of which can be seen in Jones's 
** Relics,” vol. ii. p. 36. 

t Gwyneth—North Wales. 

% Ireland, 1 Denmark. 
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There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds and join the war: 
Black and huge along they sweep, 
Burdens of the angry deep. 


Dauntless on his native sands 

The dragon son of Mona stands : * 

In glitt’ring arms and glory dressed, 
High he rears his ruby crest. 

There the thund’ring strokes begin,t 
There the press, and there the din ; 
Talymalfra’s rocky shore 

Echoing to the battle’s roar, 

Checked by the torrent tide of blood, 
Backward Menai rolls his flood ; 
While, heaped his master’s feet around, 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground. 


Where his glowing eyeballs turn,t 
Thousand banners round him burn, 
Where he points his purple spear 
Hasty, hasty rout is there, 


« The red dragon is the device of Cadwallader, which all his descendants bore on their 
banners. —MAson. 

t Itseems (says Dr. Evans, p. 26) that the fleet landed in some part of the firth of Menai, 
and that it was a kind of mixed engagement, some fighting from the shore, others from the 
ships; and probably the great slaughter was owing to its being low water, and that they 


could not sail. 


This will doubtless remind many of the spirited account delivered by the noblest historian 
of ancient Greece, of a similiar conflict on the shore of Pylos, between the Athenians and 
the Spartans under the gallant Brasidas.—Tnucyn. Bel. Pelop. lib. iv. cap. xii. 

From this line to the end very little is in the original, which closes thus: “And the glory 
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Marking with indignant eye, 
Fear to stop and shame to fly. 
There confusion, Terror’s child, 
Conflict fierce and ruin wild, 
Agony, that pants for breath, 
Despair and honourable death. 


* * * *€ Ld 


men he ne a re nls eer 








of our Prince's wide-wasting hand shall be celebrated in a hundred languages, to give him 
his merited praise.” 


THE DEATH OF HOEL. 





THE DEATH OF HOEL. 
SELECTED FROM “THE GODODIN.” # 


AD I but the torrent’s might, 
With headlong rage and wild affright 
Upon Deira’s ¢ squadrons hurled 
To rush, and sweep them from the world! 


Too, too secure in youthful pride, 
By them my friend, my Hoel, died, 
Great Cian’s son: of Madoc old 
He asked no heaps of hoarded gold; 
Alone in nature’s wealth arrayed, 

He asked and had the lovely maid. 


To Cattraeth’s vale, in glittering row, 
Thrice two hundred warriors go: 
Every warrior’s manly neck 
Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreathed in many a golden link: 
From the golden cup they drink 





farts ann hema A nt a TT RE SR 


* Of Aneurin, styled the monarch of the bards. He flourished about the time of Taliessin, 
A.D. 570. See Mr. Evans's “Specimens,” pp. 71 and 73. Aneurin with the flowing Muse, 
King of Bards, brother to Gildas Albanius the historian, lived under Mynyddawg of Edin- 
burgh, a prince of the North, whose Eurdorchogion, or warriors wearing the golden torques, 
three hundred and sixty-three in number, were all slain, except Ancurin and two others, in a 
battle with the Saxons at Cattraeth, on the eastern coast of Yorkshire. His ‘‘ Gododin,” an 
heroic poem written on that event, is perhaps the oldest and noblest production of that age. 
—Jones’s Relics, vol. i. p. 17. Taliessin composed a poem in emulation of ‘‘ The Gododin.” 

t The kingdom of Deira included the counties of Yorkshire, Durham, Lancashire, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland. 
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Nectar that the bees produce, 

Or the grape’s ecstatic juice. 

Flushed with mirth and hope they burn ; 
But none from Cattraeth’s vale return, 
Save Aéron brave, and Conan * strong, 
(Bursting through the bloody throng) 
And I, the meanest of them all, 

That live to weep and sing their fall. 


Have ye seen the tusky boar, 

Or the bull, with sullen roar, ai, 
On surrounding foes advance P— 

So Caradoc bore his lance. 


Conan’s name, my lay, rehearse, 

Build to him the lofty verse, 

Sacred tribute of the bard, 

Verse, the hero’s sole reward. 

As the flame’s devouring force, ve 
As the whirlwind in its course, 

As the thunder’s fiery stroke 

Glancing on the shivered oak, 

Did the sword of Conan mow 

The crimson harvest of the foe. 





* Properly in Welsh, Chynon. 

+ This and the following short fragment ought to have appeared among the posthumous 
pieces of Gray ; but it was thought preferable to insert them in this place with the preceding 
fragment from ‘‘ The Gododin.” 


EPITAPH ON MRS. CLARKE. 
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EPITAPH ON MRS. CLARKE.* 


O! where this silent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps : 








¢ The wife of Dr. Clarke, a physician at Epsom. She died April 27, 1757, and was 
buried at Beckenham Church, Kent. 
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A heart within whose sacred cell 

The peaceful virtues loved to dwell. 
Affection warm, and faith sincere, 
And soft humanity were there. 

Tn agony, in death resigned, 

She felt the wound she left behind. 
Her infant image here below, 

Sits smiling on a father’s woe: 

Whom what awaits, while yet he strays 
Along the lonely vale of days? 

A pang to secret sorrow dear ; 

A sigh; an unavailing tear ; 

Till Time shall every grief remove, 
With life, with memory, and with love. 








EPITAPH ON SIR WILLIAM WILLIAMS.* 


Written at the request of Mr. Frederick Montagu, who intended to have inscribed it una 
monument at Belleisle, at the siege of which Sir W. Williams was killed, 1761. 


BE foremost in the dangerous paths of fame, 
Young Williams fought for England’s fair renown ; 
His mind each Muse, each Grace adorned his frame, 
Nor envy dared to view him with a frown. 


At Aixt his voluntary sword he drew, 
There first in blood his infant honour sealed ; 


* Sir William Peere Williams was a captain in Burgoyne’s dragoons. 
* He was on board the Magnanime with Lord Howe. 
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From fortune, pleasure, science, love, he flew, 
And scorned repose when Britain took the field. 


With eyes of flame and cool undaunted breast, 
Victor he stood on Belleisle’s rocky steeps— 

Ah, gallant youth ! this marble tells the rest, 
Where melancholy friendship bends and weeps. 


SONNET ON THE DEATH OF MR. WEST. 


i vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And redd’ning Phcebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these eyes require ; 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 

And in my breast th’ imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men: 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain.* 


ee SL I FR a 1 RL NS © iP TT TS NN 


« Solon answered a friend who, when he wept his son’s death, said, ‘‘ Weeping will not 
help,”—“‘ I weep because weeping will not avail.” 
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ELEGY, 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.” 


i Degas curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 





* Stoke Pogis. 
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Now fades the glimm’ring landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 
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Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of powtr, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If mem’ry o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: | 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 
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Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame.* 





* In the first MS. of this poem, Gray had here the four following verses, which he after. 
wards omitted,— 


The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize success ; 

But more to innocence their safety owe, 
Than power or genius e’er conspired to bless. 


And thou who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate, 


Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids ev’ry fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


No more, with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room ; 

But through the cool sequestered vale of life 
Pursue the silent lesson ot thy doom. 
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Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Tmplores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Ev’n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If chance by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 


Haply some hoary headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.* 





* In the first MS, this verse follows :— 


Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we had our labour done; 

Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 
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“‘ There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, _ 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


“One morn I missed him on th’ accustomed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 


“The next, with dirges due in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne,— 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon agéd thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH. * 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown. 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 





* “ Before the Epitaph, Mr. Gray originally inserted a very beautiful stanza, which was 
printed in some of the first editions, but afterwards omitted, because he thought that it was 
too long a parenthesis in this place. The lines, however, in themselves demand preservation : 
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Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (’t was all he wished) a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 





“* «There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.’”—Mason. 
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Previous to the publication of the ‘‘Elegy” it was shown by Gray to Horace Walpole, 
who let many of his friends read it, amongst others Lady Cobham, who lived in the 
Mansion House of Stoke Pogis; it made her desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
poet. Her friends, Miss Speed and Lady Schaub, then staying at her house, undertook 
to accomplish this by calling on Gray, who at the time was staying at his aunt’s house 
near Stoke Common. He was not at home; they left a card, and of course Gray returned 
the visit. As the beginning of the intimacy was thus unusual, he soon after wrote a 
humorous account of it in the following verses. 


N Britain’s isle,—no matter where,— 
An ancient pile of building stands,* 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands 


To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 








* In the sixteenth century the house belonged to the Earls of Huntingdon and the 
family of Hatton. On the death of Lady Cobham, 1760, the estate was purchased from 
her executors by the Hon. Thomas Penn, Proprietary of Pennsylvania; his son, John 
Penn, Esq., finding the interior of the ancient mansion in a state of considerable decay, 
had it taken down in the year 1789, with the exception of a wing, which was preserved, 
partly for the sake of its effect as a ruin, harmonizing with the churchyard, the poet’s 
house, and the surrounding scenery. 
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My grave Lord Keeper® led the brawls ;t 
The seals and maces danced before him, 


His bushy beard and shoestrings green, 
His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet, 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 





* Sir Christopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elizabeth for his graceful person and 
fine dancing. yt 
¢ Brawls were figure-dances then in fashion. 
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What, in the very first beginning !— 
Shame of the versifying tribe !— 
Your hist’ry whither are you spinning ? 
Can you do nothing but describe ? 


A house there is (and that’s enough) 
From whence one fatal morning issues 
A brace of warriors, not in buff, 
But rustling in their silks and tissues. 


The first came cap-d-pie from France,* 
Her conquering destiny fulfilling, 

Whom meaner beauties eye askance, 
And vainly ape her art of killing. 


The other amazonf kind Heaven 

Had armed with spirit, wit, and satire ; 
But Cobham had the polish given, 

And tipped her arrows with good-nature. 


To celebrate her eyes, her air, 

Coarse panegyrics would but tease her : 
Melissa is her “ zom de guerre.” 

Alas ! who would not wish to please her ? 
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* The lady's husband, Sir Luke Schaub, had been ambassador at Paris some years 


¢ Miss Harriet Speed, Lady Cobham’s relation, afterwards married to the Count de 
Viry, Sardinian Envoy at the Court of London. 
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With bonnet blue and capuchine, 
And aprons long, they hid their armour , 
And veiled their weapons bright and keen, 
In pity to the country farmer. 


Fame, in the shape of Mr. P——t * 
(By this time all the parish know it), 

Had told that thereabouts there lurked 
A wicked imp they call a poet ; 


Who prowled the country far and near, 
Bewitched the children of the peasants, 

Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer, 
And sucked the eggs, and killed the pheasants. 


My lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 
She’d issue out her high commissiont 

To rid the manor of such vermin. ~ 


The heroines undertook the task, 

Through lanes unknown, o’er stiles they ventured ; 
Rapped at the door, nor stayed to ask, 

But bounce into the parlour entered. 





* The tutor to the Duke of Bridgewater, then at Eton School. 
¢ Henry the Fourth, in the fourth year of his reign, issued out the following commission 
against this species of vermin :—‘' And it is enacted that no master-rimer, minstre/, or 
other vagabond, be in any wise sustained in the land of Wales, to make commoiths or 
gatherings upon the people there.” 
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The trembling family they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 

And upstairs in a whirlwind rattle: 


Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber, 
Run hurry, skurry round the floor, 
And o’er the bed and tester clamber ; 


Into the drawers and china pry, 

Papers and books, a huge imbroglio! 
Under a tea-cup he might lie, 

Or, creased like dog’s-ears, in a folio. 


On the first marching of the troops, 
The Muses, hopeless of his pardon, 

Conveyed him underneath their hoops 
To a small closet in the garden. 


So rumour says (who will believe ?) 
But that they left the door ajar, 

Where, safe and laughing in his sleeve, 
He heard the distant din of war. 


Short was his joy. He little knew 
The power of magic was no fable ; 
Out of the window,—whisk !—they flew, 
But left a spell upon the table.* 





* The note which the ladies left upon the table. 
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The words too eager to unriddle, 
The poet felt a strange disorder ; 
Transparent bird-lime formed the middle, 
And chains invisible the border. 


So cunning was the apparatus, 
The powerful pothooks did so move him, 
That will he, nill he, to the great house 
He went, as if the devil drove him. 


Yet on his way (no sign of grace, 
For folks in fear are apt to pray) 
To Phcebus he preferred his case, 
And begged his aid that dreadful day. 


The godhead would have backed his quarrel ; 
But with a blush-on recollection, 

Owned that his quiver and his laurel 
’Gainst four such eyes were no protection. 


The court was sat, the culprit there. 

Forth from their gloomy mansions creeping, 
The Lady Janes and Joans repair, 

And from the gallery* stand peeping: 


Such as in silence of the night 

Come (sweep) along some winding entry, 
(Styacket has often seen the sight) 

Or at the chapel door stood sentry :} 


* The gallery which overlooked the hall, t The housekeeper. 
¢ The old chapel, the door of which was at the opposite extremity of the hall 
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In peaked hoods and mantles tarnished, 
Sour visages, enough to scare ye, 

High dames of honour once, that garnished 
The drawing-room of fierce Queen Mary. 


The peeress comes. The audience stare, 
And doff their hats with due submission : 
She curtsies, as she takes her chair, 
To all the people of condition. 


The bard, with many an artful fib, 
Had in imagination fenced him, 
Disproved the arguments of Squib,* 
And all that Groomt could urge against him. 


But soon his rhetoric forsook him, 
When he the solemn hall had seen; 
A sudden fit of ague shook him, 
He stood as mute as poor Macleane.t 


Yet something he was heard to mutter, 
‘‘ How in the park beneath an old tree 
(Without design to hurt the butter, 

Or any malice to the poultry), 


“He once or twice had penned a sonnet ; 
Yet hoped that he might save his bacon: 
Numbers would give their oaths upon it 
He ne’er was for a conjuror taken.” 


an | 





* Groom of the chambers. t The steward. 
¢ A famous highwayman hanged the week before. 
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The ghostly prudes with haggéd face 
Already had condemned the sinner. 

My lady rose, and with a grace 
She smiled, and bid him come to dinner. 


*‘ Jesu-Maria ! Madam Bridget, 
Why, what can the Viscountess mean P 
(Cried the square-hoods in woeful fidget) 
The times are altered quite and clean} 


“Decorum ’s turned to mere civility ; 
Her air and all her manners show it. 
Commend me to her affability | 
Speak to a commoner and poet!” 


(Here five hundred stanzas are lost.) 


And so God save our noble King, 

And guard us from long-winded lubbers, 
That to eternity would sing, 

And keep my lady from her rubbers. 
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ODE 
ON THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM 
VICISSITUDE. 
Left unfinished. With additions by Mr. Masun, distinguished by inverted commas. 


Wow the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She woos the tardy spring. 
Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 


New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 

Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance, 

The birds his presence greet ; 
But chief, the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstasy, 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 
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Rise, my soul! on wings of fire, 
Rise the rapturous choir among; 
Hark! ’tis Nature strikes the lyre, 
And leads the general song : 
‘Warm let the lyric transport flow, 
Warm as the ray that bids it glow, 
And animates the vernal grove 
With health, with harmony, and love.” 


Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air, 
The herd stood drooping by : 
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Their raptures now, that wildly flow, 
No yesterday nor morrow know ; 
’*T is man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 


Smiles on past misfortune’s brow 

Soft reflection’s hand can trace, 
And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace ; 
While hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lour, 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 


Still, where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads, 
Approaching comfort view : 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 


See the wretch, that long has tossed 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 

And breathe and walk again : 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 
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Humble Quiet builds her cell 
Near the source whence pleasure flows ; 
She eyes the clear crystalline well, 
And tastes it as it goes. 
‘While’ far below the ‘ madding’ crowd 
‘Rush headlong to the dangerous flood,’ 
Where broad and turbulent it sweeps, 
‘And’ perish in the boundless deeps. 


Mark where indolence and pride, 
‘Soothed by flattery’s tinkling sounds,’ 
Go, softly rolling, side by side, 
Their dull but daily round 
‘To these, if Hebe’s self should bring 
The purest cup from pleasure’s spring, 
Say, can they taste the flavour high 
Of sober, simple, genuine joy? 


‘Mark ambition’s march sublime 
Up to power’s meridian height ; 
While pale-eyed envy sees him climb, 
And sickens at the sight. 
Phantoms of Ganger, death, and dread, 
Float hourly round ambition’s head ; 
While Spleen, within his rival’s breast, 
Sits brooding on her scorpion nest. 


‘Happier he, the peasant, far, 
From the pangs of passion free, 
That breathes the keen yet wholesome air 
Of rugged penury. 
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He, when his morning task is done, 
Can slumber in the noontide sun ; 
And hie him home, at evening’s close, 
To sweet repast and calm repose. 


‘He, unconscious whence the bliss, 
Feels, and owns in carols rude, 
That all the circling joys are his, 
Of dear Vicissitude. 
From toil he wins his spirits light ; 
From busy day the peaceful night ; 
Rich, from the very want of wealth, 
In Heaven's best treasures, peace and health.’ 





FRAGMENT OF A TRAGEDY, 
DESIGNED BY GRAY, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 


THE DEATH OF AGRIPPINA. 


Tue “ Britannicus "of Mr.Racine, I know, was one of Mr. Gray's most favourite plays ; 
and the admirable manner In which I have heard him say he saw it represented at Paris 
seems to have led him to choose the death of Agrippina for his first and only effort in the 
drama. The execution of it also, as far as it goes, is so very much in Racine’s taste, that 
I suspect, if that great poet had been born an Englishman, he would have written precisely 
in the same style and manner. However, as there is at present in this nation a general 
prejudice against declamatory plays, I agree with a learned friend who perused the manu- 
script, that this fragment will be little relished by the many; yet the admirable strokes of 
nature and character with which it abounds, and the majesty of its diction, prevent me 
from witholding from the few, who I expect will relish it, so great a curiosity (to call it 
nothing more) as part of a tragedy written by Mr. Gray. These persons well know, that till 
style and sentiment be a little more regarded, mere action and passion will never secure 
reputation to the author, whatever they may doto the actor. It is the business of the one 
“to strut and fret his hour upon the stage ;” and if he frets and struts enough, he is sure to 
find his reward in the plaudit of an upper gallery; but the other ought to have some re- 
gard to the cooler judgment of the closet ; for I will be bold to say, that if Shakespeare 
himself had not written a multitude of passages which please there as much as they do on 
the stage, his reputation would not stand so universally high as it does at present. Many 
of these passages, to the shame of our theatrical taste, are omitted constantly in the repre- 
sentation; but I say not this from cou viction that the mode of writing which Mr. Gray 
pursued, is the best for dramatic purposes. I think myself, what I have asserted elsewhere, 
that a medium between the French and English taste would be preferable toecither ; and yet 
this medium, if hit with the greatest nicety, would fail of success at our theatre, and that 
for avery obvious reason. Actors (I speak of the troop collectively) must all learn to speak 
as well as act, in order to do justice to such a drama. 

But let me hasten to give the reader what little insight 1 can into Mr. Gray's plan, as I 
find and select it from two detached papers. Thetitle and Dramatis Persone are as follow. 

—-MAsON. 
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AGRIPPINA. 
Oramutis Persone, 


Acriprina, the Empress- Mother. 

NeERo, the Emperor. 

Porraa, believed to be in love with OTHO. 

OTHO, a young man of quality, in love with Poppa. 
Seneca, the Emperor's Preceptor. 

Anicetus, Captain of the Guards. 

Demetrit's, the Cynic, friend to SENECA. 
Aczronia, Confidante to AGRIPPINA. 


SCENE, the Emferor’s Villa at Baiz. 


The argument drawn out by him in these two ‘papers, under the idea ofa plot and un- 
derplot, I shall here unite ; as it will tend to show that the action itself was possessed of 
sufficient unity. 

The drama opens with the indignation of Agrippina at receiving her son’s orders from 
Anicetus to remove from Baiz, and to have her guard taken from her. At this time Otho, 
having conveyed Poppza from the house of her husband Rufus Crispinus, brings her to 
Baiz, where he means to conceal her among the crowd; or, if his fraud is discovered, to 
have recourse to the Emperor's authority; but, knowing the lawless temper of Nero, he 
determines not to have recourse to that expedient but on the utmost necessity. In the 
meantime he commits her to the care of Anicetus, whom he takes to be his friend, and in 
whose age he thinks he may safely confide. Nero is not yet come to Baiz; but Seneca, 
whom he sends before him, informs Agrippina of the accusation concerning Rubellius 
Plancus, and desires her to clear herself, which she does briefly ; but demands to see her 
son, who, on his arrival, acquits her of all suspicion, and restores her to her honours. In 
the meanwhile, Anicetus, to whose care Poppza had been entrusted by Otho, contrives the 
following plot to ruin Agrippina: he betrays his trust to Otho, and brings Nero, as it were 
by chance, to the sight of the beautiful Poppza; the Emperor is immediately struck with 
her charms, and she, by a feigned resistance, increases his passion ; though, in reality, she 
is from the first dazzled with the prospect of empire, and forgets Otho: she therefore joins 
with Anicetus in his design of ruining Agrippina, soon perceiving that it will be for her 
interest. Ortho, hearing that the Emperor had seen Poppza, is much enraged; but not 
knowing that this interview was obtained through the treachery of Anicetus, is readily 
persuaded by him to see Agrippina in secret, and acquaint her with his fears that her son 
Nero would marry Poppza. Agrippina, to support her own power, and to wean the 
Emperor from the love of Poppzxa, gives Otho encouragement, and promises to support 
him. Anicetus secretly introduces Nero to hear their discourse, who resolves immediately 
on his mother’s death, and, by Anicetus’s means, tu destroy her by drowning. A solemn 
feast in honour of their reconciliation is to be made ; after which she being to go by sea 
to Bauii, the ship is so contrived as tosink or crush her; she escapes by accident and returns 
to Bais. In this interval Otho has an interview with Poppsa, and being duped a second 
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time by Anicetus and her, determines to fly with her into Greece, by means of a vessel 
which is to be furnished by Anicetus; but he, pretending to remove Poppza on board in 
the night, conveys her to Nero's apartment: she then encourages and determines Nero to 
banish Otho, and finish the horrid deed he had attempted on his mother. Anicetus under- 
takes to execute his resolves, and, under pretence of a plot upon the Emperor’s life, is sent 
with a guard to murder Agrippina, who is still at Baiz in imminent fear, and irresolute 
how to conduct herself. The account of her death, and of the Emperor’s horror and fruitless 
remorse, finishes the drama. —MASON. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
AGRIPPINA. ACERONIA. 
AGRIPPINA, 


rey IS well, begone! your errand is performed. 

[ Speaks as fo ANICETUS entering, 
The message needs no comment. Tell your master, 
His mother shall obey him. Say, you saw her 
Yielding due reverence to his high command: 
Alone, unguarded, and without a lictor, 
As fits the daughter of Germanicus. 
Say, she retired to Antium ; there to tend 
Her household cares, a woman’s best employment. 
What if you add, how she turned pale and trembled ; 
You think you spied a tear stand in her eye, 
And would have dropped, but that her pride restrained it 
(Go! you can paint it well): ’t will profit you, 
And please the stripling. Yet ’t would dash his joy 
To hear the spirit of Britannicus 
Yet walks on earth: at least there are who know 
Without a spell to raise and bid it fire 
A thousand haughty hearts, unused to shake 
When a boy frowns, nor to be lured with smiles 
To taste of hollow kindness, or partake 
His hospitable board: they are aware 
Of th’ unpledged bowl,—they love not aconite. 
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ACERONIA., 


He’s gone; and much I hope these walls alone 
And the mute air are privy to your passion. 
Forgive your servant’s fears, who sees the danger 
Which fierce resentment cannot fail to raise 

In haughty youth and irritated power 


AGRIPPINA. 


And dost thou talk to me—to me !—of danger, 
Of haughty youth and irritated power? 
To her that gave it being—her that armed 
This painted Jove, and taught his novice hand 
To aim the forktd bolt; while he stood trembling, 
Scared at the sound, and dazzled with its brightness ? 
’T is like thou hast forgot, when yet a stranger 
To adoration, to the grateful steam 
Of flattery’s incense, and obsequious vows 
From voluntary realms, a puny boy, 
Decked with no other lustre than the blood 
Of Agrippina’s race, he lived unknown 
To fame or fortune ; haply eyed at distance 
Some edileship, ambitious of the power 
To judge of weights and measures ; scarcely dared 
On expectation’s strongest wing to soar 
High as the consulate, that empty shade 
Of long-forgotten liberty ; when I 
Oped his young eye to bear the blaze of greatness ; 
Showed him where empire towered, and bade him strike 
The noble quarry. Gods! then was the time 
To shrink from danger: fear might then have worn 
The mask of prudence ; but a heart like mine, 
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A heart that glows with the pure Julian fire, 

If bright Ambition from her craggy seat 

Display the radiant prize, will mount undaunted, 

Gain the rough heights, and grasp the dangerous honour. 


ACERONIA, 


Through various life I have pursueu your steps, 
Have seen your soul, and wondered at its daring: 
Hence rise my fears. Nor am I yet to learn 
How vast the debt of gratitude which Nero 
To such a mother owes ; the world, you gave him, 
Suffices not to pay the obligation. 
I well remember too (for I was present) 
When in a secret and dead hour of night, 
Due sacrifice performed with barbarous rites 
Of muttered charms and solemn invocation, 
You bade the Magi call the dreadful powers, 
That read futurity, to know the fate 
Impending o’er your son: their answer was, 
If the son reign, the mother perishes. 
Perish (you cricd) the mother! reign the son ! 
He reigns ; the rest is'Heaven’s, who oft has bade, 
E’en when its will seemed wrote in lines of blood, 
Th’ unthought event disclose a whiter meaning. 
Think too how oft in weak and sickly minds 
The sweets of kindness lavishly indulged 
Rankle to gall; and benefits, too great 
To be repaid, sit heavy on the soul, 
As unrequited wrongs. The willing homage 
Of prostrate Rome, the senate’s joint applause, 
The riches of the earth, the train of pleasures 
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That wait on youth and arbitrary sway : 
These were your gift, and with them you bestowed 
The very power he has to be ungrateful. 


AGRIPPINA 


Thus ever grave and undisturbed reflection 

Pours its cool dictates in the madding ear 

Of rage, and thinks to quench the fire it feels not. 
Sayest thou I must be cautious, must be silent, 
And tremble at the phantom I have raised ? 
Carry to him thy timid counsels. He 

Perchance may heed them: tell him too, that one 
Who had such lib’ral power to give, may still 
With equal power resume that gift, and raise 

A tempest that shall shake her own creation 

To its original atoms—tell me! say, 

This mighty emperor, this dreaded hero, 

Has he beheld the glittering front of war? 

Knows his soft ear the trumpet’s thrilling voice, 
And outcry of the battle? Have his limbs 

Sweat under iron harness? Is he not 

The silken son of dalliance, nursed in ease 

And pleasure’s flowery lap ?—Rubellius lives, 

And Sylla has his friends, though schooled by fear 
To bow the supple knee, and court the times 
With shows of fair obeisance; and a call, 

Like mine, might serve belike to wake pretensions 
Drowsier than theirs, who boast the genuine blood 
Of our imperial house. 


ACERONIA. 


Did I not wish to check this dangerous passion, 
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I might remind my mistress that her nod 

Can rouse eight hardy legions, wont to stem 

With stubborn nerves the tide, and face the rigour 
Of bleak Germania’s snows. Four, not less brave, 
That in Armenia quell the Parthian force 

Under the warlike Corbulo, by you 

Marked for their leader: these, by ties confirmed 
Of old respect and gratitude, are yours. 

Surely the Masians too, and those of Egypt, 
Have not forgot your sire: the eye of Rome 

And the Pretorian camp have long revered, 

With ’customed awe, the daughter, sister, wife, 
And mother of their Ceesars. 


AGRIPPINA. 


Ha! by Juno, 
It bears a noble semblance. On this base 
My great revenge shall rise. Or say we sound 
The trump of Liberty ; there will not want, 
Even in the servile senate, ears to own 
Her spirit-stirring voice ; Soranus there, 
And Cassius; Vetus too, and Thrasea, 
Minds of the antique cast, rough, stubborn souls, 
That struggle with the yoke. How shall the spark 
Unquenchable, that glows within their breasts, 
Blaze into freedom, when the idle herd 
(Slaves from the womb, created but to stare 
And bellow in the Circus) yet will start, 
And shake them at the name of liberty, 
Stung by a senseless word, a vain tradition, 
As there were magic in it? Wrinkled beldamg 
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Teach it their grandchildren, as somewhat rare 
That anciently appeared, but when, extends 
Beyond their chronicle—oh! ’tis a cause 

To arm the hand of childhood, and rebrace 
The slackened sinews of time-wearied age. 

Yes, we may mect, ungrateful boy, we may ! 
Again the buried genius of old Rome 

Shall from the dust uprear his reverend head, 
Roused by the shout of millions: there before 
His high tribunal thou and I appear. 

Let majesty sit on thy awful brow 

And lighten from thy eye; around thee call 
The gilded swarm that wantons in the sunshine 
Of thy full favour; Seneca be there 

In gorgeous phrase of laboured eloquence 

To dress thy plea, and Burrhus strengthen it 
With his plain soldier’s oath and honest seeming. 
Against thee, liberty and Agrippina ; 

The world the prize; and fair befall the victors. 
But soft! why do I waste the fruitless hours 

In threats unexecuted? Haste thee, fly 

These hated walls that seem to mock my shame, 
And cast me forth in duty to their lord. 


ACERONIA. 


’T is time to go, the sun is high advanced, 
And, ere midday, Nero will come to Baiz. 


AGRIPPINA. 


My thought aches at him ; not the basilisk 
More deadly to the sight than is to me 
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The cool injurious eye of frozen kindness. 
I will not meet its poison. Let him feel 
Before he sees me. 


ACERONIA. 


Why then stays my sovereign, 
Where he so soon may—-— 


AGRIPPINA. 


Yes, I will begone, 
But not to Antium—all shall be confessed, 
Whate’er the frivolous tongue of giddy fame 
Has spread among the crowd ; things that, but whispered, 
Have arched the hearer’s brow, and riveted 
His eyes in fearful ecstasy : no matter 
What, so’t be strange and dreadful.—Sorceries, 
Assassinations, poisonings—the deeper 
My guilt, the blacker his ingratitude. 
And you, ye manes of ambition’s victims, 
Enshrinéd Claudius, with the pitied ghosts 
Of the Syllani, doomed to early death 
(Ye unavailing horrors, fruitless crimes !) 
If from the realms of night my voice ye hear, 
In lieu of penitence and vain remorse, 
Accept my vengeance. Though by me ye bled, 
He was the cause. My love, my fears for him, 
Dried the soft springs of pity in my heart, 
And froze them up with deadly cruelty. 
Yet if your injured shades demand my fate, 
If murder cries for murder, blood for blood, 
Let me not fall alone; but crush his pride, 
And sink the traitor in his mother’s ruin. [Exeunt. 
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‘SCENE I1. 
OTHO. PoPpPAA. 


OTHO. 


Thus far we’re safe. Thanks to the rosy queen 
Of amorous thefts ; and had her wanton son 
Lent us his wings, we could not have beguiled 
With more elusive speed the dazzled sight 

Of wakeful jealousy. Be gay securely : 

Dispel, my fair, with smiles, the timorous cloud 
That hangs on thy clear brow. So Helen looked, 
So her white neck reclined, so was she borne 
By the young Trojan to his gilded bark 

With fond reluctance, yielding modesty, 

And oft-reverted cye, as if she knew not 
Whether she feared or wished to be pursued. 


# + * * * 





HYMN TO IGNORANCE. 


HYMN TO IGNORANCE. 


A Hyzauaut. 


Supposed to have been written about 1742, when the Author returned to Cambridge. 


AIL, horrors, hail! ye ever-gloomy bowers, 
Ye gothic fanes and antiquated towers, 
Where rushy Camus’ slowly-winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud: 
Glad I revisit thy neglected reign, 
Oh, take me to thy peaceful shade again. 
But chiefly thee, whose influence breathed from high 
Augments the native darkness of the sky; 
Ah, Ignorance! soft salutary power ! 
Prostrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice hath Hyperion rolled his annual race 
Since weeping I forsook thy fond embrace. 
Oh, say, successful dost thou still oppose 
Thy leaden egis ’gainst our ancient foes? 
Still stretch, tenacious of thy right divine, 
The massy sceptre o’er the slumbering line ? 
And dews Lethean through the land dispense 
To steep in slumbers each benighted sense P 
If any spark of wit’s delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day, 
With damp, cold touch forbid it to aspire, 
And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 
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Oh, say—she hears me not, but, careless grown, 
Lethargic nods upon her ebon throne. 
Goddess! awake, arise—alas my fears ! 
Can powers immortal feel the force of years? 
Not thus of old, with ensigns wide unfurled, 
She rode triumphant o’er the vanquished world ; 
Fierce nations owned her unresisted might, 
And all was ignorance, and all was night. 


O sacred age! O times for ever lost ! 
(The schoolman’s glory and the churchman’s boast) 
For ever gone—yet still to fancy new, 
Her rapid wings the transient scene pursue, 
And bring the buried ages back to view. 


High on her car, behold the grandam ride 
Like old Sesostris with barbaric pride ; 
. a team of harnessed monarchs bend 


ALLIANCE OF EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT. 





THE 
ALLIANCE OF EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT. 


A Busqment, 


“ Instead of compiling tables of chronology and natural history, why did not Mr. Gray 
apply the powers of his genius to finish the philosophic poem of which he has left such an 
exquisite specimen ?”—GIBBON. 








© 
ESSAY I. 


Toray’ & yadd ray yap dowdy 
"“Ourc ww els Aldav ye rov exreAdOovra purakets. 
THEOCRITUS, id. i. 63. 





As SICKLY plants betray a niggard earth, 
Whose barren bosom starves her generous birth, 
Nor genial warmth nor genial juice retains, 
Their roots to feed and fill their verdant veins ; 
And as in climes, where winter holds his reign, 
The soil, though fertile, will not teem in vain, 
Forbids her germs to swell, her shades to rise, 
Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies: 
So draw mankind 1n vain the vital airs, 
Unformed, unfriended, by those kindly cares, 
That health and vigour to the soul impart, 
Spread the young thought, and warm the opening heart: 
So fond instruction on the growing powers 
Of nature idly lavishes her stores, 
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If equal justice with unclouded face 

Smile not indulgent on the rising race, 

And scatter with a free though frugal hand, 
Light golden showers of plenty o’er the land ; 
But tyranny has fixed her empire there, 

To check their tender hopes with chilling fear, 
And blast the blooming promise of the year. 


This spacious animated scene survey, 
From where the rolling orb that gives the day, 
His sable sons with nearer course surrounds 
To either pole, and life’s remotest bounds, 
How rude soe’er th’ exterior form we find, 
Howe’er opinion tinge the varied mind, 
Alike to all the kind, impartial Heaven 
The sparks of truth and happiness has given : 
With sense to feel, with memory to retain, 
They follow pleasure, and they fly from pain ; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 
Th’ event presages, and explores the cause ; 
The soft returns of gratitude they know, 
By fraud elude, by force repel the foe ; 
While mutual wishes, mutual woes endear 
The social smile and sympathetic tear. 


Say, then, through ages by what fate confined 
To different climes seem different souls assigned ? 
Here measured laws and philosophic ease 
Fix and improve the polished arts of peace ; 

There industry and gain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds, and tame th’ unwilling deep ; 
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Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 
There languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 
Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war; 
And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway 
Their arms, their kings, their gods were rolled away. 
As oft have issued, host impelling host, 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast. 
The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields : 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 
Why yet does Asia dread a monarch’s nod, 
While European freedom still withstands 
Th’ encroaching tide that drowns her lessening lands, 
And sees far off, with an indignant groan, 
Her native plains, and empires once her own? 
Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame 
O’erpower the fire that animates our frame ; 
As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray, 
Fade and expire beneath the eye of day? 
Need we the influence of the northern star 
To string our nerves, and steel our hearts to war? 
And, where the face of nature laughs around, 
Must sickening virtue fly the tainted ground ? 
Unmanly thought ! what seasons can control, 
What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul, 
Who, conscious of the source from whence she springs, 
By reason’s light, on resolution’s wings, 
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Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 

O’er Libya’s deserts and through Zembla’s snows ? 
She bids each slumb’ring energy awake, 

Another touch, another temper take, 

Suspends th’ inferior laws that rule our clay : 

The stubborn elements confess her sway ; 

Their little wants, their low desires, refine, 

And raise the mortal to a height divine. 


Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth : 
As various tracts enforce a various toil, 
The manners speak the idiom of their soil. 
An iron race the mountain cliffs maintain, 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain: 
For where unwearied sinews must be found 
With sidelong plough to quell the flinty ground, 
To turn the torrent’s swift-descending flood, 
To brave the savage rushing from the wood, 
What wonder, if, to patient valour trained, 
They guard with spirit what by strength they gained? 
And while their rocky ramparts round they see, 
The rough abode of want and liberty 
(As lawless force from confidence will grow), 
Insult the plenty of the vales below? 
What wonder, in the sultry climes, that spread 
Where Nile redundant o’er his summer bed 
From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o’er Egypt with his watery wings, 
If with adventurous oar and ready sail, 
The dusky people drive before the gale, 
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Or.on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 
That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 


* 7 * * * # 


The following couplet was intended to have been introduced in the poem on the “‘ Alliances 
of Education and Government.” 


When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes. 





STANZAS TO MR. BENTLEY. 


Mr. Bentley had drawn a set of designs for Mr. Gray's Poems, particularly a head-piece to 
the ‘‘ Long Story.” The original drawings were kept in the library at Strawberry Hill. 


N silent gaze the tuneful choir among, 
Half pleased, half blushing, let the Muse admire, 
While Bentley leads her sister art along, 
And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 


See, in their course, each transitory thought, 
Fixed by his touch, a lasting essence take ; 

Each dream, in fancy’s airy colouring wrought, 
To local symmetry and life awake! 


The tardy rhymes that used to linger on, 
To censure cold, and negligent of fame, 
In swifter measures animated run, 
And catch a lustre from his genuine flame. 
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Ah! could they catch his strength, his easy grace, 
His quick creation, his unerring line, 

The energy of Pope they might efface, 
And Dryden’s harmony submit to mine. 


But not to one in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration given 

That burns in Shakspeare’s or in Milton’s page, 
The pomp and prodigality of Heaven. 


As when conspiring in the diamond’s blaze, 

The meaner gems, that singly charm the sight, 
Together dart their intermingled rays, 

And dazzle with a luxury of light. 


Enough for me, if to some feeling breast 
My lines a secret sympathy ‘impart ;’ 

And as their pleasing influence ‘ flows confest,’ 
A sigh of soft reflection ‘ heaves the heart.’ * 


* * * * % * 


LL TS nT 


e The words in inverted commas were supplied by Mr. Mason, a corner of the only MS. 
copy being torn. 
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SKETCH OF HIS OWN CHARACTER. 


WRITTEN IN 1761, AND FOUND IN ONE OF HIS POCKET-BOOKS. 


ss hea’ poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, 
He had not the method of making a fortune ; 
Could love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd, 
No very great wit, he believed in a god: 
A post or a pension he did not desire, 
But left church and state to Charles Townshend and Squire.* 


ee aes 


AMATORY LINES. 


wus beauty, with pleasure surrounded, to languish— 
To weep without knowing the cause of my anguish— 

To start from short slumbers, and wish for the morning— 

To close my dull eyes when I see it returning ; 

Sighs sudden and frequent, looks ever dejected— 

Words that steal from my tongue, by no meaning connected ; 

Ah! say, fellow swains, how these symptoms befell me ? 

They smile, but reply not.—Sure Delia will tell me! 





* At that time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards Bishop of 
St. David's. 
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Written, at the request of Miss Speed, to an old air of Geminiani:—the thought from 
the French. 


HYRSIS, when we parted, swore 
Ere the spring he would return— 
Ah! what means yon violet flower? 
And the bud that decks the thorn? 
"T was the lark that upward sprung ! 
’T was the nightingale that sung ! 


Idle notes ! untimely green ! 
Why this unavailing haste? 
Western gales and skies serene 
Speak not always winter past. 
Cease, my doubts, my fears to move, 
Spare the honour of my love. 
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TOPHET. 
AN EPIGRAM. 


Mr. Etough, of Cambridge University, the person satirized, was as remarkable for the 
eccentricities of his character as for his personal appearance. Mr. Tyson, of Bene't 
College, made an etching of his head, and presented it to Mr. Gray, who embellished 
it with the following lines. Mr Etough was rector of Therfield, Herts, and of Colm- 
worth, Bedfordshire. 


i aia Tophet looked ; so grinned the brawling fiend, 
Whilst frighted prelates bowed and called him friend, 

Our Mother Church, with half-averted sight, 

Blushed as she blessed her grisly proselyte ; 

Hosannas rang through hell’s tremendous borders, 

And Satan’s self had thoughts of taking orders, 


IMPROMPTU. 


Suggested by a view of the Seat and Ruins of a deceased nobleman, at Kingsgate, Kent, 
in 1766, (The house was built by Lord Holland as a correct imitation of Cicero's 
Formian Villa, at Baiz.) 


LD, and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 
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On this congenial spot he fixed his choice ; 

Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand ; 
Here seagulls scream, and cormorants rejoice, 

And mariners, though shipwrecked, dread to land. 


Here reign the blustering North and blighting East, 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing; 

Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast,— 
Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 


Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 
Unpeopled monast’ries delude our eyes, 
And mimic desolation covers all. 


“Ah!” said the sighing peer, “had Bute been true, 
Nor M—’s, R—’s, B—’s friendship vain, 
Far better scenes than these had blessed our view, 
And realized the beauties which we feign: 


“Purged by the sword and purified by fire 
Then had we seen proud London’s hated walls ; 


Owls would have hooted in St. Peter’s choir, 
And foxes stunk and littered in St. Paul’s.” 
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THE CANDIDATE; 
OR, THE CAMBRIDGE COURTSHIP. 


This ‘tart lampoon was written a short time previous to the election of a high steward of 
the University of Cambridge, for which office the noble lord alluded to made an active 
canvass. 


WHEN sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugged up his face, 
With a lick of Court whitewash and pious grimace, 

A-wooing he went, where three sisters of old 

In harmless society guttle and scold. 


“Lord ! sister,” says Physic to Law, “I declare, 
Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick-pocket air ! 
Not I for the Indies.—You know I’m no prude, 
But his name 1s a shame, and his eyes are so lewd! 
Then he shambles and straddles so oddly—I fear— 
No—at our time of life ’t would be silly, my dear,” 


“T don’t know,” says Law, ‘‘ but methinks for his look, 
'T is just like the picture in Rochester’s book ; 
Then his character, Phizzy,—his morals,—his life,— 
When she died I can’t tell, but he once had a wife. 
They say he's no Christian, loves drinking and w——g, 
And all the town rings of his swearing and roaring ! 
His lying and filching, and Newgate-bird tricks ;— 
Not I for a coronet, chariot, and six.” 
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Divinity heard, between waking and dozing, 

Her sisters denying, and Jemmy proposing : 

From table she rose, and with bumper in hand, 

She stroked up her belly, and stroked down her band,— 
‘What a pother is here about wenching and roaring ! 

Why, David loved catches, and Solomon w——g: 

Did not Israel filch from th’ Egyptians of old 

Their jewels of silver and jewels of gold? 

The prophet of Bethel, we read, told a lie: 

He drinks—so did Noah ;—he swears—so do I: 

To reject him for such peccadillos were odd ; 

Besides, he repents—for he talks about G **— 


[Zo Jemmy. | 


Never hang down your head, you poor penitent elf ; 
Come, buss me—I ’ll be Mrs. Twitcher myself.” 


* * i * * * * 








*) 


TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE FROM STATIUS. 


THEB. lib, vi. ver. 704—724. 


rhis translation, which Gray sent to West, consisted of about a hundred and ten lines. 
Mr. Mason selected twenty-seven lines, which he published, as Gray’s first attempt in 
English verse. 


HIRD in the labours of the disc came on, 
With sturdy step and slow, Hippomedon ; 
Artful and strong he poised the well-known weight, 
By Phlegyas warned, and fired by Mnestheus'’ fate, 
That to avoid, and this to emulate. 
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His vigorous arm he tried before he flung, 
Braced all his nerves, and every sinew strung, 
Then, with a tempest’s whirl, and wary eye, 
Pursued his cast, and hurled the orb on high; 
The orb on high, tenacious of its course, 

True to the mighty arm that gave it force, 

Far overleaps all bound, and joys to see 

Its ancient lord secure of victory. 

The theatre’s green height and woody wall 
Tremble ere it precipitates its fall ; 

The ponderous mass sinks in the cleaving ground, 
While vales, and woods, and echoing hills rebound. 
As when, from A‘tna’s smoking summit broke, 
The eyeless Cyclops heaved the craggy rock ; 
Where Ocean frets beneath the dashing oar, 
And parting surges round the vessel roar, 

*T was there he aimed the meditated harm, 
And scarce Ulysses ’scaped his giant arm. 

A tiger’s pride the victor bore away, 

With native spots and artful labour gay, 

A shining border round the margin rolled, 

And calmed the terrors of his claws in gold. 


CaMBRIDGE, 
May 8, 1736. 
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HYMENEAL 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 


Printed in the Cambridge Collection, 1736. 


W Daca nostrim mentes, et inertia corda, 

Dum curas regum, et sortem miseramur iniquam, 
Que solio affixit, vetuitque calescere flamma 
Dulci, que dono divim, gratissima serpit 
Viscera per, mollesque animis lene implicat eestus ; 
Nec teneros sensus, Veneris nec premia norunt, 
Eloquiumve oculi, aut facunda silentia linguz : 


Scilicet ignorant lacrymas, sevosque dolores, 
Dura rudimenta, et violentz exordia flamme ; 
Scilicet ignorant, que flumine tinxit amaro 
Tela Venus, czecique armamentaria Divl, 

Irasque, insidiasque, et tacitum sub pectore vulnus ; 
Namque sub ingressu, primoque in limine Amoris 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Cure ; 
Intus habent dulces Risus, et Gratia sedem, 
Et roseis resupina toris, roseo ore Voluptas : 
Regibus huc faciles aditus ; communia spernunt 
Ostia, jamque expers duris custodibus istis 
Panditur accessus, penetraliaque intima Templi. 
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Tuque Oh! Angliacis, Princeps, spes optima regnis, 
Ne tantum, ne finge metum: quid imagine captus 
Heres, et mentem pictura pascis inani? 

Umbram miraris : nec longum tempus, et ipsa 
Ibit in amplexus, thalamosque ornabit ovantes. 
Ille tamen tabulis inhians longum haurit amorem, 
Affatu fruitur tacito, auscultatque tacentem 
Immemor artificis calami, risumque, ruboremque 
Aspicit in fucis, pictzeque in virgidis ore : 

Tanta Venus potuit ; tantus tenet error amantes. 


Nascere, magna Dies, qua sese AUGUSTA Britanno 
Committat Pelago, patriamque relinquat amcenam ; 
Cujus in adventum jam nunc tna regna secundos 
Attolli in plausus, dulcique accensa furore 
Incipiunt agitare modos, et carmina dicunt: 

Ipse animo sedenim juvenis comitatur euntem 
Explorat ventos, atque auribus aéra captat, 
Atque auras, atque astra vocat crudelia ; pectus 
Intentum exultat, surgitque arrecta cupido ; 
Incusat spes zgra fretum, solitoque videtur 
Latior effundi pontus, fluctusque morantes. 


Nascere, Lux major, qua sese AUGUSTA Britanno 
Committat juveni totam, propriamque dicabit : 
At citius (precor) Oh! cedas melioribus astris : 
Nox finem pompz, finemque imponere curis 
Possit, et in thalamos furtim deducere nuptam ; 
Sufficiat requiemque viris, at amantibus umbras: 
Adsit Hymen, et subridens cum matre Cupido 
Accedant sternantque toros, ignemque ministrent ; 
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Ilicet haud pictee incandescit imagine forme 
Ulterius juvenis, verumque agnoscit amorem. 


Sculptile sicut ebur, faciemque arsisse venustam 
Pygmaliona canunt: ante hanc suspiria ducit, 
Alloquiturque amens, flammamque et vulnera narrat ; 
Implorata Venus jussit cum vivere signum, 
Foemineam inspirans animam ; que guadia surgunt, 
Audiit ut prime nascentia murmura linguz, 

Luctari in vitam, et paulatim volvere ocellos 
Sedulus, aspexitque nova splendescere flammé ; 
Corripit amplexu vivam, jamque oscula jungit 
Acria confestim, recipitque rapitque ; prioris 
Immemor ardoris, Nymphzeque oblitus eburnez. 


THo. GRAY, Pet. Coll. 


SAPPHIC ODE. 


TO MR. WEST. 


Mr. Mason considered this as the first original production of Gray's muse ; the former 
poem being imposed as an exercise by the college. 


ARBARAS edes aditure mecum 
Quas Eris semper fovet inquieta, 
Lis ubi laté sonat, et togatum 
Aéstuat agmen ! 
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Dulcius quanto, patulis sub ulmi 

Hospite ramis temeré jacentem 

Sic libris horas, tenuique inertes 
Fallere Musa ? 


Szepe enim curis vagor expedita 
Mente ; dum, blandam meditans Camenam, 
Vix malo rori, meminive serz 

Cedere nocti ; 


Et, pedes qud me rapiunt, in omni 

Colle Parnassum videor videre 

Fertilem sylvz, gelidamque in omni 
te Aganippen. 


Risit et Ver me, facilesque Nymphee 

Nare captantem, nec ineleganti, 

Mané quicquid de violis eundo 
Surnpit aura : 


Me reclinatum teneram per herbam ; 

Qua leves cursus aqua cunque ducit, 

Et moras dulci strepitu lapillo 
Nectit in omni. 


He novo nostrum feré pectus anno 
Simplices curse tenuere, coelum 
Quamdit sudum explicuit Favoni 
Punor hora: 
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Otia et campos nec adhuc relinquo, 

Nec magis Phcebo Clytie fidelis ; 

(Ingruant venti licet, et senescat 
Mollior estas). 


Namque, seu, leetos hominum labores 
Prataque et montes recreante curru, 
Purpura tractus oriens Eoos 

Vestit, et auro ; 


Sedulus servo veneratus orbem 
Prodigum splendoris : amceniori 
Sive dilectam meditatur igne 

Pingere Calpen; 


Usque dum, fulgore magis magis jam 

Languido circum, variata nubes 

Labitur furtim, viridisque in umbras 
Scena recessit. 


O ego felix, vice si (nec unquam 

Surgerem rursus) simili cadentem 

Parca me lenis sineret quieto 
Fallere Letho ! 


Multa flagranti radiisque cincto 
Integris ah! quam nihil inviderem, 
Cum Dei ardentes medius quadrigas 
Sentit Olympus. 
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ALCAIC FRAGMENT. 


LACRYMARUM fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo; quater 
Felix! in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nympha, sensit. 





LINES 


ADDRESSED TO MR. WEST, FROM GENOA. 
ORRIDOS tractus, Boreceque linquens 
Regna Taurini fera, molliorem 
Advehor brumam, Genuzeque amantes 
Litora soles. 
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CARMEN AD ZEPHYRINUM. 


ELEGIAC VERSES, 


OCCASIONED BY THE SIGHT OF THE PLAINS WHERE THE 
BATTLE OF TREBIA WAS FOUGHT. 


UA Trebie glaucas salices intersecat und, 
Arvaque Romanis nobilitata malis, 
Visus adhuc amnis veteri de clade rubere, 
Et suspirantes ducere moestus aquas ; 
Maurorumque ala, et nigrze increbescere turme, 
Et pulsa Ausonidum ripa sonare fuga. 





CARMEN 
AD 


C. FAVONIUM ZEPHYRINUM. 


Written immediately after his journey to Frescati and the cascades at Tivoli, which he had 
described in a preceding letter to his friend Mr. West. 


ATER rosarum, cui tenerz vigent 
Aure Favont, cui Venus it comes 
Lasciva, Nympharum choreis 
Et volucrum celebrata cantu ! 
Dic, non inertem fallere qué diem 
Amat sub umbrda, seu sinit aureum 
Dormire plectrum, seu retentat 
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Pierio Zephyrinus antro 
Furore dulci plenus, et immemor 
Reptantis inter frigora Tusculi 

Umbrosa, vel colles Amici 

Palladiz superantis Albee. 
Dilecta Fauno, et capripedum choris 
Pineta, testor vos, Anio minax 

Quzecunque per clivos volutus 

Precipiti tremefecit amne, 
Illius altum Tibur, et Asulee 
Audisse sylvas nomen amabiles, 

Illius et gratas Latinis 

Naisin ingemindsse rupes ; 
Nam me Latinz Naides uvida 
Vidére ripa, qua niveas levi 

Tam szepe lavit rore plumas 

Dulcé canens Venusinus ales; 
Mirum ! canenti conticuit nemus, 
Sacrique fontes, et retinent adhuc 

(Sic Musa jussit) saxa molles 

Docta modos, veteresque lauri. 
Mirare nec tu me cithare rudem 
Claudis laborantem numeris: loca 

Ameena, jucundumque ver in- 
compositum docuere carmen ; 
Heerent sub omni nam folio nigri 
Phcebea luci (credite) somnia, 
Argutiusque et lympha et aurze 
Nescio quid solito loquuntur. 
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FRAGMENT OF A LATIN POEM 
ON 


THE GAURUS. 


Sent by Mr. Gray to his friend West, with a reference to Sandys’s Travels, Book IV. 
pages 275, 277, and 278. 


WE procul infelix se tollit in ethera Gaurus, 
Prospiciens vitreum lugenti vertice pontum : 
Tristior ille diu, et veteri desuetus oliva 
Gaurus, pampinezeque eheu jam nescius umbre ; 
Horrendi tam szeva premit vicinia montis, 
Attonitumque urget latus, exuritque ferentem. 
Nam fama est olim, media dum rura silebant 
Nocte, Deo victa, et molli perfusa quiete, 
Infremuisse equor ponti, auditamque per omnes 
Laté tellurem surdtim immugire cavernas : 
Quo sonitu nemora alta tremunt; tremit excita tuto 
Parthenopzea sinu, flammantisque ora Vesevi. 
At subitO se aperire solum, vastosque recessus 
Pandere sub pedibus, nigraque voragine fauces ; 
Tum piceas cinerum glomerare sub zethere nubes 
Vorticibus rapidis, ardentique imbre procellam. 
Preecipites fugere ferze, perque avia longé 
Sylvarum fugit pastor, juga per deserta, 
Ah, miser! increpitans szepé alta voce per umbram 
Nequicquam natos, creditque audire sequentes. 
Atque ille excelso rupis de vertice solus 
Respectans notasque domos, et dulcia regna, 
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Nil usquam videt infelix preter mare tristi 
Lumine percussum, et pallentes sulphure campos, 
Fumumque, flammasque, rotataque turbine saxa. 

Quin ubi detonuit fragor, et lux reddita czelo ; 
Mestos confluere agricolas, passuque videres 
Tandem iterum timido deserta requirere tecta : 
Sperantes, si forte oculis, si forte darentur 
Uxorum cineres, miserorumve ossa parentum 
(Tenuia, sed tanti saltem solatia luctfis) 

Una colligere et justa componere in urna. 

Uxorum nusquam cineres, nusquam ossa parentum. 
(Spem miseram !) assuetosve Lares, aut rura videbunt. 
Quippe ubi planities campi diffusa jacebat ; 

Mons novus: ille supercilium, frontemque favilla 
Incanum ostentans, ambustis cautibus, zequor 
Subjectum, stragemque suam, meesta arva, minaci 
Despicit imperio, soloque in littore regnat. 

Hinc infame loci nomen, multosque per annos 
Immemor antique laudis, nescire labores 
Vomeris, et nullo tellus revirescere cultu. 

Non avium colles, non carmine matutino 
Pastorum resonare ; adeo undique dirus habebat 
Informes laté horror agros saltusque vacantes. 
Szpius et longé detorquens navita proram 
Monstrabat digito littus, saevaeque revolvens 
Funera narrabat noctis, veteremque ruinam. 

Montis adhuc facies manet hirta atque aspera saxis: 
Sed furor extinctus jamdudum, et flamma quievit, 
Quz nascenti aderat ; seu forté bituminis atri 
Defluxere olim rivi, atque effceta lacuna 
Pabula sufficere ardori, viresque recusat ; 

Sive in visceribus meditans incendia jam nunc 
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A FAREWELL TO FLORENCE. 


(Horrendiim) arcanis glomerat genti esse future 
Exitio, sparsos tacitusque recolligit ignes. 

Raro per clivos haud secius ordine vidi 
Canescentem oleam: longum post tempus amicti 
Vite virent tumuli; patriamque revisere gaudens 
Bacchus in assuetis tenerum caput exerit arvis 
Vix tandem, infidoque audet se credere ccelo. 








A FAREWELL TO FLORENCE. 


Ou Feesule amoena 
Frigoribus juga, nec nimitim spirantibus auris ! 
Alma quibus Tusci Pallas decus Apennini 
Esse dedit, glaucaque sua canescere sylva ! 
Non ego vos posthac Arni de valle videbo 
Porticibus circum, et candenti cincta corona 
Villarum longé nitido consurgere dorso, 
Antiquamve Atdem, et veteres preferre Cupressus 
Mirabor, tectisque super pendentia tecta. 


oe ae 
Sg ODEN 
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IMITATION OF AN ITALIAN SONNET, 
OF SIGNOR ABBATE BUONDELMONTE. 


PESSO Amor sotto la forma 
D’amista ride, e s’asconde : 
Poi si mischia, e si confonde 
Con lo sdegno, e col rancor. 
In Pietade ei si trasforma ; 
Par trastullo, e par dispetto: 
Ma nel suo diverso aspetto 
Sempr’ egli, @ Pistesso Amor. 


Lusit amicitiz interdum velatus amictu, 
Et bené composita veste fefellit Amor. 

Mox ire assumpsit cultus, faciemque minantem, 
Inque odium versus, versus et in lacrymas: 
Ludentem fuge, nec lacrymanti, aut crede furenti ; 

Idem est dissimili semper in ore Deus. 





‘O) 





ALCAIC ODE, 


WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 
IN DAUPHINY, AUGUST, 174I. 


H Tu, severi Religio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nativa nam certé fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque sylvas ; 
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Preesentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem ; 
Quam si repostus sub trabe citrea 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaca manu) 
Salve vocanti rité, fesso et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
Quod si invidendis sedibus, et frui 
Fortuna sacra lege silentii 
Vetat volentem, me resorbens 
In medios violenta fluctus : 
Saltem remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas senectz ducere liberas ; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumque curis. 
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LUNA HABITABILIS. 


‘This copy of verses was written by desire of the College, in 1737. It was printed in the 
“ Muse Etonenses,” vol. ii. p. 107, but has not there the name of the author. 


i @ ae NOX rorantes, non incomitata per auras 
Urget equos, tacitoque inducit sidera lapsu ; 
_ Ultima, sed nulli soror inficianda sororum, 
Huc mihi, Musa; tibi patet alti janua cceli, 
Astra vides, nec te numeri, nec nomina fallunt. 
Huc mihi, Diva veni; dulce est per aperta serena 
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Vere frui liquido, campoque errare silenti ; 
Vere frui dulce est; modo tu dignata petentem 
Sis comes, et mecum gelida spatiere sub umbr. 
Scilicét hos orbes, cceli hzec decora alta putandum est, 
Noctis opes, nobis tantum lucere ; virimque 
Ostentari oculis, nostre laquearia terre, 
Ingentes scenas, vastique aula theatri P 

Oh! quis me pennis zthre super ardua sistet 
Mirantem, propiusque dabit convexa tueri ; 
Teque adeo, undé fluens reficit lux mollior arva, 
Pallidiorque dies, tristes solata tenebras ? 

Sic ego, subridens Dea sic ingressa vicissim : 
Non pennis opus hic, supera ut simul illa petamus: 
Disce, Puer, potitis ccelo deducere Lunam ; 

Neu crede ad magicas te invitum accingier artes, 

Thessalicosve modos ; ipsam descendere Phoeben 
Conspicies novus Endymion ; seque offeret ultrd 

Visa tibi ante oculos, et noté major imago. 

Quin tete admoveas (tumuli super aggere spectas), 
Compositum tubulo ; simul imum invade canalem 
Sic intenta acie, cceli simul alta patescent 
Atria; jamque, ausus Lunaria visere regna, 
Ingrediére solo, et caput inter nubila condes. 

Ecce autem! vitri se in vertice sistere Phoeben 
Cernis, et Oceanum, et crebris Freta consita terris 
Panditur 7//e atram faciem caligine condens 
Sublustri; refugitque oculos, fallitque tuentem ; 
Integram Solis lucem quippé haurit aperto 
Fluctu avidus radiorum, et longos imbibit ignes: 
Verum Ais, que, maculis variata nitentibus, auro 
Ccerula discernunt, celso sese insula dorso 
Plunima protrudit, preetentaque littora saxis ; 
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Liberior datur his quoniam natura, minusque ~ 
Lumen depascunt liquidum ; sed tela diel 
Detorquent, retrdque docent se vertere flammas. 

Hinc longos videas tractus, terrasque jacentes 
Ordine candenti, et claros se attollere montes ; 
Montes queis Rhodope assurgat, quibus Ossa nivali 
Vertice : tum scopulis infra pendentibus antra 
Nigrescunt clivorum umbra, nemorumque tenebris. 
Non rores illi, aut desunt sua nubila mundo; 
Non frigus gelidum, atque herbis gratissimus imber ; 
His quoque nota ardet picto Thaumantias arcu, 
Os roseum Aurore, propriique crepuscula cceli. 

Et dubitas tantum certis cultoribus orbem 
Destitui? exercent agros, sua moenia condunt 
Hi quoque, vel Martem invadunt, curanque triumphos 
Victores: sunt hic etiam sua prmia laudi ; 
His metus, atque amor, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Quin, uti nos oculis jam nunc juvat ire per arva, 
Lucentesque plagas Lunz, pontumque profundum ; 
Idem illos etiam ardor agit, cum se aureus effert 
Sub sudum globus, et terrarum ingentior orbis ; 
Scilicét omne zequor tum lustrant, scilicet omnem 
Tellurem, gentesque polo sub utroque jacentes ; 
Et quidam estivi indefessus ad zetheris ignes 
Pervigilat, noctem exercens, coelumque fatigat ; 
Jam Galli apparent, jam se Germania laté 
Tollit, et albescens pater Apenninus ad auras; 
Jam tandem in Borean, en! parvulus Anglia neevus 
(Quanquam aliis longé fulgentior) extulit oras ; 
Formosum extempld lumen, maculamque nitentem 
Invisunt crebri Proceres, serumque tuendo; 
Herent, certatimque suo cognomine signant : 
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Forsitan et Lunz longinquus in orbe Tyrannus 
Se dominum vocat, et nostra se jactat in auld. 
Terras possim alias propiori sole calentes 
Narrare, atque alias, jubaris quefs parcior usus, 
Lunarum chorus, et tenuis penuria Pheebi ; 

Ni, meditans eadem hec audaci evolvere cantu, 
Jam pulset citharam soror, et preeludia tentet. 

Non tamen has proprias laudes, nec facta silebo © 
Jampridém in fatis, patrizeque oracula fame. 
Tempus erit, surstim totos contendere coetus 
Quo cernes longo excursu, primosque colonos 
Migrare in lunam, et notos mutare Penates : 

Dum stupet obtutu tacito vetus incola, longeque 
Insolitas explorat aves, classemque volantem. 

Ut quondam ignotum marmor, camposque natantes 
Tranavit Zephyros visens, nova regna, Columbus ; 
Litora mirantur circtim, mirantur et undz 
Inclusas acies ferro, turmasque biformes, 
Monstraque foeta armis, et non imitabile fulmen. 
Foedera mox icta et gemini commercia mundi, 
Agminaque assueto glomerata sub there cerno. 
Anglia, que pelagi jamdudum torquet habenas, 
Exercetque frequens ventos, atque imperat unde ; 
Aéris attollet fasces, veteresque triumphos 
Hic etiam feret, et victis dominabitur auris. 


wo 
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ceed 


PART OF 
AN HEROIC EPISTLE, 
FROM SOPHONISBA TO MASINISSA, 


GREGIUM accipio promissi Munus amoris, 
Inque manu mortem, jam fruitura, fero: 
Atque utinam citius mandasses, luce vel una; 
Transieram Stygios non inhonesta lacus. 
Victoris nec passa toros, nova nupta, mariti, 
Nec fueram fastus, Roma superba, tuos. 
Scilicet hzec partem tibi, Masinissa, triumphi 
Detractam, hzec pompze jura minora suze 
Imputat, atque uxor quod non tua pressa catenis, 
Objecta et szevz plausibus urbis eo: 
Quin tu pro tantis cepisti preemia factis, 
Magnum Romane pignus amicitiz ! 
Scipiadz excuses, oro, si tardius utar 
Munere. Non nimitm vivere, crede, velim. 
Parva mora est, breve sed tempus mea fama requirit : 
Detinet hzc animam cura suprema meam. 
Que patriz prodesse mez Regina ferebar, 
Inter Eliszeas gloria prima nurus, 
Ne videar flamme nimis indulsisse secunde, 
Vel nimis hostiles extimuisse manus. 
Fortunam atque annos liceat revocare priores, 
Gaudiaque heu! quantis nostra repensa malis. 
Primitiasne tuas meministi atque arma Syphacis 
Fusa, et per Tyrias ducta tropheea vias r 
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(Laudis at antiquze forsan meminisse pigebit, 
Quodque decus quondam causa ruboris erit.) 
Tempus ego certe memini, felicia Poenis 
Quo te non puduit solvere vota deis ; 
Meeniaque intrantem vidi: longo agmine duxit 
Turba salutantum, purpureique patres. 
Foeminea ante omnes longe admiratur euntem 
Heeret et aspectu tota caterva tuo. 
Jam flexi, regale decus, per colla capilli, 
Jam decet ardenti fuscus in ore color ! 
Commendat frontis generosa modestia formam, 
Seque cupit laudi surripuisse suz. 
Prima genas tenui signat vix flore juventas, 
Et dextrze soli credimus esse virum. 
Dum faciles gradiens oculos per singula jactas, 
(Seu rexit casus lumina, sive Venus) ~ 
In me (vel certé visum est) conversa morari 
Sensi; virgineus perculit ora pudor. 
Nescio quid vultum molle spirare tuendo, 
Credideramque tuos lentius ire pedes. 
Quzrebam, juxta sequalis si dignior esset, 
Quz poterat visus detinuisse tuos : 
Nulla fuit circum zqualis quz dignior esset, 
Asseruitque decus conscia forma suum. 
Pompe finis erat. oti vix nocte quievi: 
Sin premat invitz lumina victa sopor, 
Somnus habet pompas, eademque re cursat Imago; 
Atque iterum hesterno munere victor ades. 
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DIDACTIC POEM, UNFINISHED, ENTITLED, 
DE PRINCIPIIS COGITANDI. 


LIBER PRIMUS. AD FAVONIUM. 


{y* DE Animus scire incipiat : quibus inchoet orsa 
Principlis seriem rerum, tenuemque catenam 

Mnemosyne: Ratio unde rudi sub pectore tardum 

Augeat imperium ; et primum mortalibus egris 

Ira, Dolor, Metus, et Curse nascantur inanes, 

Hinc canere aggredior. Nec dedignare canentem, 

O decus! Angliacze certe O lux altera gentis ! 

Si qua primus iter monstras, vestigia conor 

Signare incerta, tremulaque insistere planta. 

Quin potius duc ipse (potes namque omnia) sanctum 

Ad limen (si rité adeo, si pectore puro), 

Obscuree reserans Nature ingentia claustra. 

Tu czecas rerum causas, fontemque severum 

Pande, Pater; tibi enim, tibi, veri magne Sacerdos, 

Corda patent hominum, atque alts penetralia Mentis. 


Tuque aures adhibe vacuas, facilesque, Favoni, 
(Quod tibi crescit opus) simplex nec despice carmen, 
Nec vatem: non illa leves primordia motus, 

Quanquam parva, dabunt. Lzetum vel amabile quicquid 
Usquam oritur, trahit hinc ortum; nec surgit ad auras, 
Quin ea conspirent simul, eventusque secundent. 
Hinc varie vitai artes, ac mollior usus, 
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Dulce et amicitize vinclum: Sapientia dia 

Hinc roseum accendit lumen, vultuque sereno 
Humanas aperit mentes, nova gaudia monstrans, 
Deformesque fugat curas, vanosque timores : 
Scilicet et rerum crescit pulcherrima Virtus. 

Illa etiam, quze te (miriim) noctesque diesque 
Assidué fovet inspirans, linguamque sequentem 
Temperat in numeros, atque horas mulcet inertes ; 
Aurea non alia se jactat origine Musa. 


Principio, ut magnum foedus Natura creatrix 
Firmavit, tardis jussitque inolescere membris 
Sublimes animas ; tenebroso in carcere partem 
Noluit ztheream longo torpere veterno: 

Nec per se proprium passa exercere vigorem est, 
Ne sociz molis conjunctus sperneret artus, 
Ponderis oblita, et ccelestis conscia flammze. 
Idcircd innumero ductu tremere undique fibras 
Nervorum instituit : tum toto corpore miscens 
Implicuit laté ramos, et sensile textum, 
Implevitque humore suo (seu lympha vocanda, 
Siva aura est) tenuis certé, atque levissima queedam 
Vis versatur agens, parvosque infusa canales 
Perfluit ; assidué externis que concita plagis, 
Mobilis, incussique fidelis nuntia motfs, 
Hinc indé accensa contage relabitur usque 
Ad superas hominis sedes, arcemque cerebri. 
Namque illic posuit solium, et sua templa sacravit 
Mens animi: hanc circum coéunt, densoque feruntur 
Agmine notitiz, simulacraque tenuia rerum : 
Ecce autem nature ingens aperitur imago 
Immensz, variique patent commercia mundi, 
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Ac uti longinquis descendunt montibus amnes 
Velivolus Tamisis, flaventisque Indus arene, 
Euphratesque, Tagusque, et opimo flumines Ganges, 
Undas quisque suas volvens, cursuque sonoro 
In mare prorumpunt: hos magno acclinis in antro 
Excipit Oceanus, natorumque ordine longo 
Dona recognoscit venientiim, ultroéque serenat 
Czruleam faciem, et diffuso marmore ridet. 

Haud aliter species properant se inferre novell 
Certatim menti, atque aditus quino agmine complent. 


Primas tactus agit partes, primusque minute 
Laxat iter caecum turbe, recipitque ruentem. 
Non idem huic modus est, qui fratribus: amplius ille 
Imperium effectat senior, penitusque medullis, 
Visceribusque habitat totis, pellisque recentem 
Funditur in telam, et laté per stamina vivit. 
Necdum etiam matris puer eluctatus ab alvo 
Multiplices solvit tunicas, et vincula rupit ; 
Sopitus molli somno, tepidoque liquore 
Circumfusus adhuc: tactus tamen aura lacessit 
Jamdudum levior sensus, animamque reclusit. 
Idque magis simul, ac solitum blandumque calorem 
Frigore mutavit cceli, quod verberat acri 
Impete inassuetos artus: tum szvior adstat 
Humanezeque comes vite Dolor excipit; ille 
Cunctantem frustra et tremulo multa ore querentem 
Corripit invadens, ferreisque amplectitur ulnis. 
Tum species primtim patefacta est candida Lucis 
(Usque vices aded Natura bonique, malique, 
Exzequat, justaque manu sua damna rependit) 
Tum primim, ignotosque bibunt nova lumina soles, 
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Carmine quo, Dea, te dicam, gratissima cceli 
Progenies, ortumque tuum ; gemmantia rore 
Ut per prata levi lustras, et floribus halans 
Purpureum Veris gremium, scenamque virentem 
Pingis, et umbriferos colles, et carula regna ? 
Gratia te, Venerisque Lepos, et mille Colorum, 
Formarumque chorus sequitur, motusque decentes. 
At caput invisum Stygiis Nox atra tenebris 
Abdidit, horrendzque simul Formidinis ora, 
Pervigilesque sestus Curarum, atque anxius Angor: 
Undique leetitia florent mortalia corda, 
Purus et arridet largis fulgoribus ther. 


Omnia nec tu ideo invalide se pandere Menti 
(Quippe nimis teneros posset vis tanta diel 
Peturbare, et inexpertos confundere visus) 

Nec capere infantes animos, neu cernere credas 
Tam variam molem, et mirz spectacula lucis: 
Nescio qua tamen hec oculos dulcedine parvos 
Splendida percussit novitas, traxitque sequentes ; 
Nonne videmus enim, latis inserta fenestris 
Sicubi se Phcebi dispergant aurea tela, 

Sive lucernarum rutilus colluxerit ardor, 
Extemplo hic obverti aciem, que fixa repertos 
Haurit inexpletum radios, fruiturque tuendo. 


Altior huic verd sensu, majorque videtur 
Addita, Judicioque arcté connexa potestas, 
Quod simul atque ztas volventibus auxerit annis, 
Hec simul, assiduo depascens omnia visu, 
Perspiciet, vis quanta loci, quid polleat ordo, 
Juncturz quis honos, ut res accendere rebus 
Lumina conjurant inter se, et mutua fulgent. 
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Nec minor in geminis viget auribus insita virtus, 
Nec tantum in curvis que pervigil excubet antris 
Hinc atque hinc (ubi Vox tremefecerit ostia pulsu 
Aériis invecta rotis) longéque recurset : 

Scilicet Eloquio hzec sonitus, hzec fulminis alas, 
Et mulcere dedit dictis et tollere corda, 
Verbaque metiri numeris, versuque ligare 
Repperit, et quicquid discant Libethrides unde, 
Calliope quotiés, quotits Pater ipse canendi 
Evolvat liquidum carmen, calamove loquenti 
Inspiret dulces animas, digitisque figuret. 


At medias fauces, et linguze humentia templa 
Gustus habet, qua se insinuet jucunda saporum 
Luxuries, dona Autumni, Bacchique voluptas. 


Naribus interea consedit odora hominum vis, 
Docta leves captare auras, Panchaia quales 
Vere novo exhalat, Florzeve quod oscula fragrant 
Roscida, cum Zephyri furtim sub vesperis hora 
Respondet votis, mollemque aspirat amorem. 


Tot portas altz capitis circumdedit arci 
Alma Parens, sens{isque vias per membra reclusit ; 
Haud solas: namque intus agit vivata facultas, 
Qua sese explorat, contemplatusque repenté 
Ipse suas animus vires, momentaque cernit. 
Quid velit, aut possit, cupiat, fugiatve, vicissim 
Percipit imperio gaudens; neque corpora fallunt 
Morigera ad celeres actus, ac numina mentis. 


Quwalis Hamadryadum quondam si forté sororum 
Una, novos peragrans saltus, et devia rura ; 
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(Atque illam in viridi suadet procumbere rip 
Fontis pura quies, et opaci frigoris umbra) 

Dum prona in latices speculi de margine pendet, — 
Mirata est subitam venienti occurrere Nympham : 
Mox eosdem, quos ipsa, artus, eadem ora gerentem 
Una inferre gradus, una succedere sylvze 

Aspicit alludens ; seseque agnoscit in undis. 

Sic sensu interno rerum simulacra suarum 

Mens ciet, et proprios observat conscia vultus. 

Nec vero simplex ratio, aut jus omnibus unum 
Constat imaginibus. Sunt que bina ostia nérunt ; 
He privos servant aditus: sine legibus ill 
Passim, qua data porta, ruunt, animoque propinquant. 
Respice, cui a cunis tristes extinxit ocellos, 

Szeva et in eternas mersit natura tenebras : 

Tlli ignota dies lucet, vernusque colorum 

Offusus nitor est, et vive gratia forme. 

Corporis at filum, et motus, spatiumque, locique 
Intervalla datur certo dignoscere tactu : 
Quandoquidem his iter ambiguum est, et janua duplex, 
Excluszeque oculis species irrumpere tendunt 

Per digitos. Atqui solis concessa potestas 
Luminibus blandz est radios immittere lucis, 


Undique proporrd sociis, quacunque patescit 
Notitiz campus, miste lasciva feruntur 
Turba voluptatis comites, formzeque dolorum 
Terribiles visu, et porta glomerantur in omni. 
Nec vario minus introitu magnum ingruit Illud, 
Quo facere et fungi, quo res existere circlim 
Quamque sibi proprio cum corpore scimus, et ire 
Ordine, perpetuogue per zevum flumine labi. 
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Nunc age quo valeat pacto, qua sensilis arte 
Affectare viam, atque animi tentare latebras 
Materies (dictis aures adverte faventes) 

Exsequar. Imprimis spatii quam multa per zquor 
Millia multigenis pandant se corpora seclis, 
Expende. Haud unum invenies, quod mente licebit 
Amplecti, nedum propritis deprendere sensu, 

Molis egens certz, aut solido sine robore, cujus 
Denique mobilitas linquit, texturave partes, 

Ulla nec orarum circumcesura coércet. 

Heec conjuncta aded toté compage fatetur 
Mundus, et extremo, clamant in limine rerum, 

(Si rebus datur extremum) primordia. Firmat 
Hec eadem tactus (tactum quis dicere falsum 
Audeat ?) heec oculi nec lucidus arguit orbis. 


Inde potestatum enasci densissima proles ; 
Nam quodcunque ferit visum, tangive laborat, 
Quicquid nare bibis, vel concava concipit auris, 
Quicquid lingua sapit, credas hoc omne, necesse est 
Ponderibus, textu, discursu, mole, figura 
Particulas preestare leves, et semina rerum. 
Nunc oculos igitur pascunt, et luce ministra 
Fulgere cuncta vides, spargique coloribus orbem, 
Dum de sole trahunt alias, aliasque superné 
Detorquent, retroque docent se vertere flammas, 
Nunc trepido inter se fervent corpuscula pulsu, 
Ut tremor ethera per magnum, latéque natantes 
Aurarum fluctus avidi vibrantia claustra 
Auditis queat allabi, sonitumque propaget. 
Cominis interdum non ullo interprete per se 
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Nervorum invadunt teneras quatientia fibras, 
Sensiferumque urgent ultrO per viscera motum. 


2* * 2* * 2 * 


LIBER QUARTUS. 


Hactenus haud segnis Nature arcana retexi 
Musarum interpres, primusque Britanna per arva 
Romano liquidum deduxi flumine nvum. 

Cum Tu opere in medio, spes tanti et causa laboris, 
Linquis, et zeternam fati te condis in umbram | 
Vidi egomet duro graviter concussa dolore 
Pectora, in alterius non unquam lenta dolorem ; 
Et languere oculos vidi, et pallascere amantem 
Vultum, quo nunquam Pietas nisi rara, Fidesque, 
Altus amor Veri, et purum spirabat Honestum. 
Visa tamen tardi demtm inclementia morbi 
Cessare est, reducemque iterum roseo ore Salutem 
Speravi, atque una tecum, dilecte Favoni! 
Credulus heu longos, ut quondam, fallere Soles: 
Heu spes nequicquam dulces, atque irrita vota ! 
Heu mestos Soles, sine te quos ducere flendo 
Per desideria, et questus jam cogor inanes ! 


At Tu, sancta anima, et nostri non indiga luctus 

Stellanti templo, sincerique zetheris igne, 

Unde orta es, fruere ; atque 6 si secura, nec ultra 

Mortalis, notos olim miserata labores 

Respectes, tenuesque vacet cognoscere curas ; 

Humanam si forté alt&é de sede procellam 

Contemplére, metus, stimulosque cupidinis acres, 
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Gaudiaque et gemitus, parvoque in corde tumultum 
Irarum ingentem, et szevos sub pectore fluctus 
Respice et has lacrymas, memori quas ictus amore 
Fundo ; quod possum, juxta lugere sepulchrum 
Dum juvat, ex mutz vana heec jactare faville. 


* * *K * * * 





GREEK EPIGRAM. 


Afduevos rodvOnpov éexnBdrou adcos dvdocas, 
Tas dewvas reuévn Aetre xvvayée Ieas, 

Modvor dp’ tv0a Kivwv fabéwy krayyetow vAdymoL, 
*Avraxets Nuupay dyporepay Keddy. 
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MEMOIR OF DR. BEATTIE, 


BY 


THOMAS MILLER. 


“Gray naturally contracted a friendship with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a Poet, a 
Philosopher, and a Good Man.”—Dr. Jonnson’s Life of Gray. 


i labia records of Dr. Beattie’s early years are very scanty. 

We have none of those homely pictures preserved, which 
throw such a charm around the cottage hearth of Burns. We 
should like to know more of his father,—to be better acquainted 
with his pastoral life; for that beautiful description of Content- 
ment amid Poverty, introduced so happily into the opening of 
“The Minstrel,” must have had for its origin some remembered 
outline, drawn from 


‘‘ Auld Scotland's peaceful and religious home.” 


James Beattie was born at Laurencekirk, in the county of 
Kincardine, on the 25th of October, 1735: he was the youngest 
of six children. His father was a writer of verses, some of which 
we believe are still in the possession of his descendants, but what 
their merit may be we know not, never having met with a scrap, 
either in manuscript or print. In addition to a small shop, which 
he kept at the time the author of “The Minstrel” was born, he 
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also rented a farm in the neighbourhood, together with a spot of 
ground about a mile distant, which his forefathers had cultivated 
for many generations ; so that our author sprang from a line 
of old pastoral ancestors, whose out-of-door life made them ac- 
quainted with all that was simple, and natural, and truthful, 
and beautiful in poetry; and from such ranks as these rose up 
the judges who, on a later day, awarded to Burns the Harp of 
Scotland. 

Our poet was but seven years old when he lost his father—a 
loss which he must have felt, for he seems to have been a man 
who possessed no common mind. Perhaps, amongst others, the 
poet alluded to him as one of those who— 


‘' In life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropped into the grave unpitied and unknown.” 


After his father’s death, his mother was assisted by her eldest 
son David in the management of the shop and farm, so that 
there seems to have been no curtailment of those comforts which 
a family too often feel after such a bereavement ; for the eldest 
son appears to have been all that an affectionate mother could 
desire, and to have made the happiness and welfare of the 
fatherless family his sole study. Pity but what we knew more of 
this noble-hearted David Beattie ; for it is on record, that by his 
industry and generosity the poet was partly supported during the 
four years he was at college. 

James was now placed at the parish school of Laurencekirk, 
the master of which, although he was a good grammarian, and 
had some knowledge of Latin, seems not to have been one of 
the best of teachers. But under that humble roof, forty years 
before, the celebrated Ruddiman had taught his pupils,—a 
matter not likely to be forgotten by the young poet, as his 
Grammar was then widely circulated. What books our author 
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read at this period we are not acquainted with: Ogilby’s transla- 
tion of Virgil only is mentioned, but what other works the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, the minister of the parish, lent him, his bio- 
graphers appear not to have ascertained, although we should 
imagine that he formed an early acquaintance with Spenser's 
Faérie Queen, from the masterly manner in which he has managed 
that most difficult of all metres. 

Like Pope, he began to compose verses while very young, and 
was called by his schoolfellows ‘‘ The Poet” long before he was 
removed to Aberdeen ; and he was but fourteen when he com- 
menced his academical career at the Marischal College. He was 
no common youth, who, before this period, would get out of his 
bed in the middle of the night, and commit to paper such thoughts 
as he considered worth preserving. We here see the foundation 
of that laborious mind which in after years piled thought upon 
thought, and completed that too-little-read, though justly cele- 
brated, ‘‘ Essay on Truth.” 

To eke out his limited income while at college, he became 
competitor for one of those bursaries which are given yearly to 
such students as are in straitened circumstances, but who, never- 
theless, must bring to trial proofs of superior merit and learning 
before they can obtain the gift, for the professors sit as judges ; 
and it is to the credit of our poet that he carried off the prize. 
This, no doubt, was a great consolation to him, as it lessened his 
dependence on his amiable brother. He attended the Greek 
class taught by Dr. Blackwall, an author of no mean repute, 
although his works are but little read now, and the Doctor soon 
discovered that Beattie was a youth of no ordinary attainments, 
for he seems to have been the first who gave encouragement to 
his genius, and long was his kindness remembered by the poet. 
How many clever men have left college, without any discovery 
being made while they remained there, that they bore about them 
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a genius which would one day soar aloof, and command the 
astonished gaze of the world? Who in Byron, or Peel, while at 
school, perceived aught to indicate that one would be the greatest 
of modern poets, and the other the future Premier of England? 

During the four years Beattie spent at Marischal College he 
studied Philosophy and Divinity, the latter, no doubt, with a 
view of some day “ wagging his head in a pulpit;” but this 
was not to be. He appears, also, about this time, to have 
bestowed great attention on the Iliad, which he ona future day 
confessed gave him a just conception of the true nature of epic 
poetry ; thus he was, unaware, preparing himself to write “The 
Minstrel.” 

At eighteen years of age he left college, having taken up the 
degree of M.A., and was appointed schoolmaster of Fordoun, a 
small hamlet at the foot of the Grampian Hills, and within two 
hours’ easy walk of his native village: here he was both school- 
master and parish clerk, and must, but for his own intellectual 
resources, have passed a very solitary life, for, saving the com- 
panionship of Mr. Forbes, who was the minister, and the few 
hours he spent in the reverend gentleman’s family, he had only 
the neighbouring peasantry to associate with,— good men enough 
beyond doubt, but he was now M.A. How differently he passed 
his life to what Burns would have done, under similar circum- 
Stances! The broad-shouldered ploughman would have sallied 
out, made love to all the village girls, picked up the odds and 
ends of all the old rhymes he could have collected, and brushed 
them up at his leisure. Still we trace the author of “The Min- 
strel” even here. There was a wild wooded glen, which communt- 
cated with the mountains, and here he would wander alone for 
hours, sometimes even through the night, for he had now com- 
menced poet in earnest; and here he, many a time, heard the 
lark “singing startle the dull night,” and watched the “dappled 
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morn” break, with all that melody which he has embodied in 
the two * matchless stanzas in the first canto of “The Minstrel.” 

This solitary life was soon broken by the arrival of his brother 
David, who came like a second Jonathan, to the comfort of the 
forlorn bard, and took up his residence in the village of Fordoun. 
We do not know the cause of this change of residence, so shall 
set it down to the kindheartedness of the elder brother, believing 
that he, who out of his limited means contributed to the support 
of the poor poet while at college, came out of kindness to bear 
him company. 

About this time Beattie became acquainted with the celebrated 
Francis Garden, Esq., who was afterwards appointed one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Courts of Civil and Criminal Law in 
Scotland, by the title of Lord Gardenstone. Mr. Garden was 
then Sheriff of Kincardine, and resided near Fordoun, and his 
attention was first drawn towards the young poet by observing 
him wandering alone in his favourite glen, and pausing every now 
and then to write. He entered into conversation with our village 
schoolmaster,—found that he was engaged in the composition 
of a poem, and from that hour became his friend. Lord Garden- 
stone himself dabbled a little in the waters of Castalia, and his 
satirical verses are said to be very readable. Thus, by chance, 
Beattie got his foot on the first step of that ladder, up which, he 
says— 

‘‘Oh! who can tell how hard it is to climb?” 


He also became on friendly terms with Lord Monboddo, a 
singular and eccentric character, though a clever and kind- 
hearted man. After such acquaintances as these, we must no 
longer consider the lonely rhymer of the glen unknown. 
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* Stanzas 38 and 39. 
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Having thus continued schoolmaster and parish clerk of For- 
doun for about four years, he, by the advice of Mr. Forbes, the 
minister of the village, became candidate for the situation of 
usher in the grammar school of Aberdeen; and, although he 
lost the election, yet so ably had he acquitted himself in his 
examination, that the place becoming again vacant within the 
course of a year, he was installed into it without further trial: 
this occured in June, 1758. Before this event, so important in 
the life of Beattie, he had sent one or two short pieces of poetry 
to Edinburgh, and they appeared in the “ Scots’ Magazine.” 
Thus, step by step, was he now silently progressing. 

It was a great advance to be removed from an obscure village, 
where there was but little society, to a busy and populous town, 
with libraries at hand, and the certainty of meeting with congenial 
spirits amongst his college companions; nor was he long before 
he formed an acquaintance with many of the most celebrated 
men in Aberdeen. The man who first discovered his genius 
was dead. Proud would Beattie have been had his early friend, 
Dr. Blackwall, lived to have seen his own prophecy verified; for 
Dr. Beattie was a man of a very kind and affectionate nature, and 
we can scarcely imagine anything that would have been more 
gratifying to his heart than that his old Greek tutor, himself an 
author of no mean ability, should have lived and been a spectator 
. of his future career. ‘“ He was,” says the poet, “the first person 
that led me to believe I possessed any genius.” But Death had 
stepped in: it was a triumph that the old Professor was not to 
enjoy. 

Ever fortunate, Beattie was, in little more than two years after 
his arrival in Aberdeen, installed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Logic in the Marischal College. Well might the humble 
usher, the late parish clerk and village schoolmaster, look asto- 
nished when the proposal was first made to him by his friend 
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Mr. Arbuthnot; and yet he obtained the vacant chair,—the boy 
who, ten years before, was a bursar, was now Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the very college he first entered under such 
straitened circumstances. True, the Earl of Errol, Lord Milton, 
and the all-powerful Duke of Argyll put their shoulders to the 
wheel ; and all this serves to prove the high estimation in which 
Beattie was held. How smooth his course compared with that 
of Burns: Not that the big-hearted ploughman could have filled 
the professor’s chair, or would have cared to have presided over 
any other than Laughing Philosophers; yet he, who had more 
poetry in his soul than any other man then living in the world, 
how did the aristocracy of Scotland promote him? His dark 
burning eye, made like an eagle’s to look on the sun, was brought 
downto peep into the musty bung-holes of beer-burrels. 

Beattie seems to have bestowed great care on the lectures he 
now delivered, and for the long space of thirty years he con- 
tinued to discharge his important duties conscientiously and 
satisfactorily to all. A diary which he kept at this period shows 
how unremittingly he laboured. This alone must have enhanced 
his character in the estimation of his patrons, and raised him 
many friends; for he came with a conscience to his unexpected 
task. He was one of those who exclaim with a modern poet— 

‘‘ Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 


Learn to /adour and to wail.” 
— LONGFELLOW. 


Beattie was soon enrolled a member of a literary and social 
club, which had been established several years in Aberdeen, its 
members consisting of professors of the colleges and gentlemen 
of the town who were lovers of literature and good conversation. 
No doubt in such a society there was an average sprinkling of 
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‘‘dilettantism,” although the names of Drs. Reid, Campbell, 
Gerrard, and Gregory, and the many admirable works which 
have emanated from several of its members, show that in the 
midst of its triflers there “reigned men of mighty mind.” They 
dined as early as five in the afternoon, at a neighbouring tavern; 
then an essay was read; afterwards some interesting subject dis- 
cussed; a light meal was served up at half-past eight, and by ten 
the company dissolved until the next fortnight. No doubt a 
few thirsty souls remained after the chair was vacated and the 
grave doctors had departed ; but of this we have no record, nor 
is there one remaining of that “Wise Club” (as it was nick- 
named) to tell us whether or not “they set the table in a roar.” 
Perhaps the club which preceded the remodelling before Beattie 
joined it, and which consisted of young members of the col- 
lege, was more of a convivial nature, and may have approached 
nearer to what Scott had so admirably portrayed in his “Guy 
Mannering.” 

In 1761 appeared Beattie’s first volume of poems, under the 
title of ‘Poems and Translations.” It was dedicated to the Earl 
of Errol, who had been so instrumental in procuring for him a 
professorship. It is but a poor production, and such good 
judgment had the author himself, that he only permitted four of 
the poems, and these greatly altered, to stand in an after day 
side by side with his “ Minstrel.” It is said that he used to 
destroy every copy of this work that he could lay his hands on, 
It was, nevertheless, favourably received, though there are not 
a score of thoughts in the whole production which are worth 
remembering, nor two consecutive stanzas to indicate that the 
author would ere long produce such a splendid poem as “ The 
Minstrel.” Nor does this excite our wonder. Who in Byron's 
“Hours of Idleness” can trace the immortal author of “Childe 
Harold”?. Genius comes but seldom to take the world by storm, 
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nor do we really know of any poet who came darting, as it were, 
out of the heavens, and alighted at once upon the summit of 
Parnassus. Neither are the plaudits of the day the voice of 
Time: immortality is not gained by the momentary shout. 
Milton slumbered on the bookseller’s shelf for years, although 
he ought from the first to have stepped in, and taken his place 
beside Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

Beattie’s visit to London in 1763 was not productive of a 
single incident worth recording. He was dissatisfied with the 
sale of his book, as a thousand other authors have since been; 
he had scarcely any acquaintance in the metropolis beyond that 
of his publisher ; indeed, how could it be otherwise, when he 
had as yet done nothing to distinguish himself, saving in his 
own circle of friends at Aberdeen? Pope had not been dead 
twenty years, and our poet went on pilgrimage to Twickenham, 
that he might look at the village in which the successor of 
Dryden died. 

The “ Judgment of Paris,” published in 1765, was another 
failure,—a few really beautiful passages were not sufficient to 
buoy it up. Pallas was too prosy; Juno too cold and tedious 
in her sermonizing ; and Venus made love too much like a 
Quakeress, covered with the cold pie-crust of her creed. The 
poem is pretty and very moral, but not a fit subject for a philo- 
sopher. The Goddess of Love is too much of an Arcadian: 
Shakspeare had made her talk differently to Adonis. Indeed, 
she is rather a difficult body to manage, especially in a poem 
which, like this, had for its object ‘the cause of virtue.” The 
man who wrote the “ Essay on Truth” was not in fit company 
amongst those manceuvring and fabulous goddesses. 

His verses on the Death of Churchill we wish he had never 
written ; nor will we for a moment believe that the idea origi- 
nated with himself, but that he was driven to it by the solicitation 
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of. friends he could not well disoblige. It was not in his nature 
to attack the dead. Even his good-natured biographer, Sir 
William Forbes, Bart., says, “ The lines are marked with more 
than ordinary asperity . . . The allusion in the conclusion of 
the poem was deservedly found fault with.” And he also adds, 
“In the subsequent editions of his poetical works he omitted 
the lines altogether.” This proves that Beattie himself disap- 
proved of them, and was, beyond doubt, sorry in heart that he 
had ever taken up his pen to wage war with a dead man. He 
erred through over-persuasion ; and we must bear in mind that 
what is right and what is wrong will ever be the “ great debate- 
able land” amongst the best of men. It is the very life-breath 
of Law, and the great reasoner of Reason. 

In the autumn of 1765 Beattie formed an acquaintanceship 
with the poet Gray, who was then on a visit to the Earl of Strath- 
more at Glammis Castle ; and a few months afterwards we learn, 
from a letter addressed to Dr. Blacklock, that he had commenced 
his celebrated poem, “The Minstrel.” 

At Aberdeen, on the 28th of June, 1767, Beattie was married 
to Miss Mary Dun, only daughter of the rector of the grammar 
school; an attachment having for some time existed between 
them, which beyond doubt commenced whilst he was but an 
humble usher; for what poet could ever yet live without love? 
She was but a few years younger than himself ; in person pleasing, 
in manners lively, and possessing many accomplishments. This 
marriage, which at first promised nothing but happiness, threw 
a blight over our poet’s latter years, and beyond a doubt hastened 
his death. His wife, like her mother, was afflicted with insanity, 
which a few years after their union displayed itself, and at last 
broke out with such violence as to render a separation from her 
family necessary. On one occasion, it is rumoured, she took the 
China jars from the mantelpiece, and carefully arranged them 
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above the parlour door, so that when Beattie entered they might 
fall upon his head. By her he had two sons. 

The “ Essay on Truth” now occupied Beattie’s attention,—a 
work which soon commanded such notice as must even have 
astonished the author. When the work was completed, the sale 
of the MS. was entrusted to Sir William Forbes and Mr. Arbuth- 
not; but the bookseller to whom these gentlemen offered the 
work refused to purchase it. His friends, therefore, generously 
resolved to remit him fifty guineas on their own responsibility 
(as though they had sold it), and announce to the author that 
they had become partners in the publication, without a word of 
their having advanced the moncy themselves. There was a great 
deal of generosity and good-nature in this transaction, and the 
delicate way in which it was donc, even when discovered, must 
have been very pleasing to Beattie. In May, 1770, the work 
appeared, and as the manuscript had been perused by several 
eminent men, and was well known to be an attack on Hume’s 
philosophy, it at once attracted attention. It is said that Hume 
complained of the attack upon himself, and considered it un- 
gentlemanly. Whether this be true or not there is no positive 
proof, though certain it is that many of Hume’s friends and 
admirers received the work very unfavourably. But in spite of 
the trifling opposition raised against it, within four years the 
Essay went through five editions, beside translations both in the 
French and other languages. 

Nor did Beattie sleep in the meantime, .or scarcely had his 
great philosophical work got fairly hold of the public, when he 
published the first canto of his ‘‘ Minstrel” anonymously. The 
critics were unanimous in its favour ; and so well was it received 
by every lover of poetry, that four editions were sold before 
the second canto appeared, a space of little more than three 
years, 
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The following letter, containing a criticism on “The Minstrel,” 
the poet Gray sent to our author, and as it comes from the im- 
mortal author of the “ Elegy,” we give it entire. It shows how 
carefully he had perused the work. The notes in the margin 
are Beattie’s comments upon Gray’s letter :— 


MR. GRAY TO DR. BEATTIE. 
“ Cambridge, Marck 8, 177%. 


“<The Minstrel’ came safe to my hands, and I return you 
my sincere thanks for so acceptable a present. In return I shall 
give you my undisguised opinion of him as he proceeds, without 
considering to whom he owes his birth, and sometimes without 
specifying my reasons, either because they would lead me too 
far, or because I may not always know what they are myself. 

“T think we should wholly adopt the language of Spenser’s 
time, or wholly renounce it. You say you have done the latter, 
but ineffect you retain fared forth, meed, wight, ween, gaude, shene, 
in sooth, aye, eschew, &c., obsolete words, at least in these parts 
of the island, and only known to those that read our ancient 
authors, or such as imitate them.* 

“St. 2, v.5. The ‘obstreperous’ trump of fame hurts my ear, 
though meant to express a jarring sound. 

“St. 3, v. 6. ‘And from his bending,’ &c. The grammar 
seems deficient ; yet as the mind easily fills up the ellipsis, 
perhaps it is an Atticism, and not inelegant. 

“St. 4, and ult. ‘Pensions, posts, and praise.’ I cannot 


* To fare, t.e., to go, says Dr. Beattie, is used in Pope’s “‘ Odyssey,” and so is meed ; 
wight (in a serious sense) is used by Milton and Dryden. Ween is used by Milton; gaude 
by Dryden ; shene by Milton; eschew by Atterbury; aye by Milton. The poetical style 
in every nation (where there is a poetical style) abounds in old words. 
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reconcile myself to this, nor to the whole following stanza: 
especially ‘the plaister of thy hair.’ * 

“ ‘Surely the female heart,’ &c. St. 6. The thought is not 
just. We cannot justify the sex from the conduct of the Muses, 
who are only females by the help of Greek mythology; and then, 
again, how should they bow the knee in the fane of a Hebrew 
or Philistine devil? Besides, I am the more severe, because it 
serves to introduce what I most admire.t 

“St. 7. ‘Rise, sons of harmony,’ &c. This is charming; the 
thought and the expression. I will not be so hypercritical as 
to add, but it is lyrical, and therefore belongs to a different 
species of poetry. Rules are but chains, good for little, except 
when one can break through them ; and what is fine gives me 
so much pleasure, that I never regard what place it is in. 

“St. 8,9, 10. All this thought is well and freely handled, 
particularly ‘Here peaceful are the vales,’ &c. ; ‘Know thine 
own worth,’ &c. ; ‘Canst thou forego,’ &c. 

“St. 11. ‘Oh, how canst thou renounce,’ &c. But this, of all 
others, is my favourite stanza. It is true poetry; it 1s inspiration; 
only (to show it is mortal) there is one blemish,—the word 
‘garniture,’ suggesting an idea of dress, and, what is worse, of 
French dress.t 

“St. 12. Very well, ‘Prompting th’ ungenerous wish,’ &c. 
But do not say ‘rambling Muse:’ ‘wandering,’ or ‘devious,’ if 
you please. || 











* I did not intend a poem uniformly epical and solemn; but one rather that might be 
lyrical, or even satirical, upon occasion. 

¢ I meant here an ironical argument. Perhaps, however, the irony is wrongly placed. 
Mammon has now come to signify wealth or riches, without any regard to its original 
meaning. 

¢ I have often wished to alter this same word, but have not yet been able to hit upon 
a better. 

|| Wandering happens to be in the last line of the next stanza save one, otherwise it 
would certainly have been here. 
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“St, 13. ‘A nation famed,’ &c. I like this compliment to 
your country; the simplicity, too, of the following narrative: 
only in St. 17, the words ‘artless’and ‘simple’ are too synonymous 
to come so near each other. 

“St. 18. ‘And yet poor Edwin,’ &c. This is all excellent, 
and comes very near the level of St. 11 in my esteem, only, 
perhaps, ‘And some believed him mad,’ falls a little too flat, 
and rather below simplicity. 

“St. 21. ‘Ah, no!’ By the way, this sort of interjection is 
rather too frequent with you, and will grow characteristic if you 
do not avoid it. 

“In that part of the poem which you sent me before, you have 
altered several little particulars much for the better.* 

“St. 34. I believe I took notice before of this excess of 
alliteration. Lone, /oaded, Joud, lament, lonely, lighted, ingering, 
listening; though the verses are otherwise very good, it looks like 
affectation.t 

“St. 36, 37, 38. Sure you go too far in lengthening a stroke 
of Edwin’s character and disposition into a direct narrative, as 
of a fact. In the meantime, the poem stands still, and the 
reader grows impatient. Do you not, in general, indulge a little 
too much in description and reflection? This is not my remark 
only, I have heard it observed by others; and I take notice of 
it here, because these are among the stanzas that might be spared: 


ron ern ee a et ee ee 


* T had sent Mr. Gray from St. 23 to St. 39, by way of specimen. 
¢ It does so, and yet it is not affected. I have endeavoured once and again to clear this 
passage of those obnoxious letters, but I never could please myself. Alliteration has great 
authorities on its side, but I would never seek for it; nay, except on some very particular 
occasions, I would rather avoid it. When Mr. Gray once before told me of my propensity 
to alliteration, 1 repeated to him one of his own lines, which is indeed one of the finest in 
poetry— 
“* Nor cast one longing lingering look behind.” 
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they are good, nevertheless, and might be laid by, and employed 
elsewhere to advantage. * 

“St. 42. Spite of what I have just now said, this digression 
pleases me so well that I cannot spare it. 

“St. 46, v. ult. The ‘infuriate’ flood. I would not make 
new words without great necessity; it is very hazardous at best.t 

“St. 49, 50, 51, 52. All this is very good; but medium and 
incongruous, being words of art, lose their dignity in my eyes, 
and savour too much of prose. I would have read the last 
line, ‘Presumptuous child of dust, be humble and be wise.’ 
But on second thoughts, perhaps, ‘ For thou art but of dust’ is 
better and more solemn, from its simplicity. 

“St. 53. ‘Where dark,’ &c. You return again to the charge. 
Had you not said enough before? t 

“St.54. ‘Nor was this ancient dame,’ &c. Consider, she 
has not been mentioned for these six stanzas backward. 

“St, 56, v. 5. ‘The vernal day.’ With us it rarely thunders 
in the spring, but in the summer frequently.|| 

“St. 57, 58. Very pleasing, and has much the rhythm and 
expression of Mikon in his youth. The last four lines strike me 
less by far. 

“St. 59. The first five lines charming. Might not the mind 
of your conqueror be checked and softened in the mid-career 


* This remark is perfectly just. All I can say is, that I meant from the beginning to 
take some latitude in the composition of this poem, and not confine myself to the epical 
rules for narrative. In an epic poem these digressions and reflections, &c., would be un- 
pardonable. 

t I would as soon make new coin, as knowingly make a new word, except I were to 
invent any art or science where they would be necessary. ‘‘Infuriate” is used by Thomson 
—Summer, 1096; and, which is much better authority, by Milton. Par. Lost, b. vi. v. 487. 

$~ What I said before referred only to sophists perverting the truth ; this alludes to the 
method by which they pervert it. 

|| It sometimes thunders in the latter part of spring. ‘Sultry day” would be an improve- 
ment, perhaps. 
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of his successes by some domestic misfortune (introduced by 
way of episode, interesting and new, but not too long), that 
Edwin’s music and its triumphs may be a little prepared, and 
more consistent with probability ? * 

“T am happy to hear of successes in another way, because I 
think you are serving the cause of human nature and the true 
interests of mankind. Your book is read here too, and with 
just applause.” t 


In a second edition, Beattie adopted a few of Gray’s sugges- 
tions. To the Dowager Lady Forbes our author acknowledges, 
in the following letter, that in the character of the Minstrel he 
intended to portray himself :— 


‘From the questions your ladyship is pleased to propose in 
the conclusion of your letter, as well as from some things I have ~ 
had the honour to hear you advance in conversation, I find you 
are willing to suppose that in Edwin I have given only a picture 
of myself as I was in my younger days. I confess the supposi- 
tion is not groundless. I have made him take pleasure in the 
scenes in which I took pleasure, and entertain sentiments similar 
to those of which, even in my early youth, I had repeated ex- 
perience. The scenery of a mountainous country, the ocean, the 
sky, thoughtfulness and retirement, and sometimes melancholy 
objects and ideas, had charms in my eyes even when I was a 
schoolboy, and at a time when I was so far from being able to 
express that I did not understand my own feelings, or perceive 
the tendency of such pursuits and amusements ; and as to poetry 





* This is an excellent hint. It refers to something I had been saying in my last letter 
to Mr. Gray, respecting the plan of what remains of ‘‘ The Minstrel.” 

1 Mr. Gray has been very particular. 1 am greatly obliged to him for the freedom of his 
remarks, and think myself as much so for his objections as for his commendations. 
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and music, before I was ten years old I could play a little on the 
violin, and was as much master of Homer and Virgil as Pope’s 
and Dryden’s translations could make me.” 


In the autumn of 1771 Dr. Beattie visited London, for his 
health was impaired through intense study, and his physicians 
had recommended a change of scene. He was no longer the 
obscure individual who eight years before came to the English 
metropolis to grumble at the sale of his work ; but amongst the 
numerous friends by whom he was welcomed he could at this 
time number Lord Lyttelton, Lord Mansfield, Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, Hawkesworth, Armstrong, and, above all, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, who continued his firm friend until death, 

In 1772 his mother died at the residence of her noble-hearted 
son David, in the neighbourhood of Laurencekirk, having num- 
bered eighty years. After Beattie’s return to Aberdeen nothing 
remarkable occurred until April, 1773, when he again set out for 
London, for it was well known that the King had spoken favour- 
ably of his writings, and expressed a wish to do something for the 
author. He was warmly received by his friends, and beside his 
kind reception by Lord Dartmouth, was promised by Lord North 
that no time should be lost in apprising his Majesty of his arrival. 
Some of his friends wished him to take orders, and enter the 
English Church ; indeed, a living in Hants, valued at £500 a 
year, was offered him, but this Beattie refused. His reasons 
were that it might be said he wrote his “ Essay on Truth” only 
to obtain preferment in the Church. The letter in which he 
declines this splendid offer shows that he had higher motives 
than mere interest. At length a memorial was drawn up by the 
advice of the Archbishop of York, “ expressing his services, his 
wants, and his wishes,” and, through Lord Dartmouth, was laid 
before the King, who presented Beattie to his Majesty at the 
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first levée ; and the poet was kindly welcomed by the monarch. 
Shortly after he received an official letter from the secretary of 
Lord North, announcing that the King had allowed him £200 
ayear pension, He had an interview with their Majesties a few 
days after his pension was granted, which he has recorded in 
his Diary. 

Beattie sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds for his portrait during his 
stay in London, and the artist threw into the picture Truth, in 
the jorm of an angel, thrusting from her Prejudice, Scepticism, 
and Folly. Hume and Voltaire, it is said, form two of the latter 
personifications. This splendid picture the painter presented to 
the poet. On Beattie’s return to Scotland the chair of Moral 
Philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh, was offered to him, 
but this he refused. 

Saving an occasional journey or two to London, the publica- 
tion of his “ Dissertations, Moral and Critical,” in 1783, and the 
anxiety he suffered through the increasing infirmity of his wife, 
nothing of importance occurred to ruffle the even tenour of his 
life until in 1790, when he lost his eldest son—a loss which ever 
after weighed heavily upon his mind. His letters on this occasion 
are very beautiful, containing passages of such natural pathos 
that we regret our space compels us to omit them. 

For some time he occupied himself in collecting and editing 
the works of his lost son. They were not worth the expense and 
labour, yet what will not fond affection do? They were given 
by Beattie as presents to his friends, especially to such as had 
known the young author. A few years afterwards our author 
lost his only surviving child Montagu, and from that blow he 
never seems to have recovered. For him 


‘Life had no more charms.” 


It is related that after the dcath of his son Montagu he would 
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sometimes search every room in his house, forgetting that he was 
dead, and would say to his niece, Mrs. Glennie, “ You may think 
it strange, but I must ask you if I have a son, and where he is?” 
When told the melancholy tidings, they never failed of bringing 
him to reason. On viewing the dead body of his only child for 
the last time he exclaimed, “ I have now done with the world !” 

After this he dragged through an existence of three miserable 
years, and was then struck with the palsy; and so severe was the 
attack that for eight days he was all but speechless. Another 
three years of pain and anguish was he doomed to endure before 
the hand of Death came to unloose the spirit from its fleshly 
tabernacle, until at last he expired without a struggle on the 18th 
of August, 1803, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He was 
buried beside his children in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, in 
Aberdeen. Few poets have gone to the grave with a character 
so spotless as Beattie’s. He was, in every sense of the word, a 
good and honest man. 

On “The Minstrel” alone rests his fame as a poet, although, as 
a poem, it can never rank amongst great works. Still, it will ever 
be read as a beautiful fragment, especially by the young. The 
opening stanzas are faultless ; scarcely a word can be altered for 
the better, if they are weighed line by line, and thought by 
thought. But the poem is unequal, and in many places the 
strength of the natural expression is sacrificed to the rhyme. 
Still it contains passages of surpassing beauty, such as for their 
faithful descriptions of nature can never be surpassed. They 
remind you without imitation of Milton’s “L’Allegro,” and Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village.” They teem to overflowing with true 
natural imagery embodied in the choicest language of poetry. 
The utterance is more spiritual than Thomson’s. The atmo- 
sphere you breathe while perusing many of his splendid descrip- 
tions seems purified from the grosser air of earth: you feel yourself 
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like Bunyan’s Pilgrim amongst the Delectable Mountains, Not 
that, as a whole, ‘“‘The Minstrel” can take its stand beside any of 
the above-named poems, though its spirit approaches them. It 
will, however, go hand in hand with Shenstone’s “Schoolmis- 
tress,” and be read whilst ever a taste for true and natural poetry 
exists. As regards the versification, few saving Byron have ever 
approached so near the difficult rhythm of the immortal “Faérie 
Queen” as Dr. Beattie. 
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THE PROGRESS OF GENIUS. 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muse, 
Quarum sacra fero, ingenti perculsus amore, 
Accipiant. -—VIRG. 
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H! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ! 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war ; 
Checked by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
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And Poverty’s unconquerable bar, 
In life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown ! 


II. 


And yet the Janguor of inglorious days 
Not equally oppressive is to all: 
Him who ne’er listened to the voice of praise 
The silence of neglect can ne’er appal. 
There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition’s call, 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of Fame ; 
Supremely blest, if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 
Had he, whose simple tale these artless lines proclaim. 


Hil. 


The rolls of fame I will not now explore ; 
Nor need I here describe, in learnéd lay, 
How forth the Minstrel fared in days of yore, 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array ; 
His waving locks and beard all hoary gray: 
While from his bending shoulder decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his way, 
Which to the whistling wind responsive rung: 
And ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 


IV. 
Fret not thyself, thou glitt’ring child of Pride, 
That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 
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With thee let Pageantry and Power abide: 
The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign ; 
Where through wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature’s charms: 
They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain, 
The parasite their influence never warms, 

Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 


V. 


Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes adorn, 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat. 
Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the morn, 
While warbling larks on russet pinions float ; 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote, 
Where the gray linnets carol from the hill: 
Oh, let them ne’er, with artificial note, 
To please a tyrant, strain the little bill, 
But sing what Heaven inspires, and wander where they will. 


VI. 


Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature’s hand, 

Nor was perfection made for man below ; 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art are planned, 
Good counteracting ill, and gladness woe. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow, 
If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise, 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow: 
Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies, 
And freedom fires the soul and sparkles m the eyes. 
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VII. 


Then grieve not, thou to whom th’ indulgent Muse 
Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire ; 
Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuse 
The imperial banquet and the rich attire: 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 
Wilt thou debase the heart which God refined ? 
No; let thy heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire, 
To fancy, freedom, harmony, resigned ; 

Ambition’s grovelling crew for ever left behind. 


VIII 


Canst thou forego the pure ethereal soul 
In each fine sense so exquisitely keen, 
On the dull couch of Luxury to loll, 
Stung with disease and stupefied with spleen , 
Fain to implore the aid of Flattery’s screen, 
Even from thyself thy loathsome heart to hide 
(The mansion then no more of joy serene), 
Where fear, distrust, malevolence abide, 

And impotent desire, and disappointed pride? 


IX. 


Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that échoes to the song of even, 
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All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 
Oh, how canst thou renounce and hope to be forgiven? 


X. 


These charms shall work thy soul’s eternal health, 

And love, and gentleness, and joy impart. 

But these thou must renounce, if lust of wealth 

E’er win its way to thy corrupted heart ; 

For, ah! it poisons like a scorpion’s dart, 

Prompting th’ ungencrous wish, the selfish scheme, 

The stern resolve unmoved by pity’s smart, 

The troublous day, and long distressful dream. 
—Return, my roving Muse, resume thy purposed theme. 


XI. 


There lived in gothic days, as legends tell, 
A shepherd swain, a man of low degree ; 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or vales ot Arcady ; 
But he, I ween, was of the north countrie ; 
A nation famed for song and beauty’s charms ; 
Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 

Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms. 


XII. 


The shepherd swain of whom I mention made, 
On Scotia’s mountains fed his little flock ; 
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The sickle, scythe, or plough he never swayed: 
An honest heart was almost all his stock : 
His drink the living water from the rock ; 
The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter’s shock ; 
And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 
Did guide and guard their wanderings wheresoe’er they went. 


XIII. 


From labour health, from health contentment springs : 
Contentment opes the source of every joy. 
He envied not, he never thought of, kings ; 
Nor from those appetites sustained annoy, 
That chance may frustrate or indulgence cloy: 
Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 
He mourned no recreant friend nor mistress coy, 
For on his vows the blameless Phoebe smiled, 
And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child. 


XIV. 


No jealousy their dawn of love o’ercast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife ; 
Each season looked delightful, as it past, 

To the fond husband and the faithful wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd life 

They never roamed: secure beneath the storm 
Which in Ambition’s lofty land is rife, 

Where peace and love are cankered by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform. 
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XV. 


The wight, whose tale these artless lines unfold, 

Was all the offspring of this humble pair : 

His birth no oracle or seer foretold ; 

No prodigy appeared in earth or air, 

Nor aught that might a strange event declare. 

You guess each circumstance of Edwin’s birth ; 

The parents’ transport and the parents’ care ; 

The gossip’s prayer for wealth, and wit, and worth, 
And one long summer day of indolence and mirth. 


XV I. 


And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy: 

Deep thought oft seemed to fix his infant eye ; 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy : 

Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy ; 

And now his look was most demurely sad ; 

And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why. 

The neighbours stared and sighed, yet blessed the lad: 
Some deemed him wondrous wise, and some believed him mad. 


XVII. 


But why should I his childish feats display ? 
Concourse, and noise, and toil he ever fled ; 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped, 
Or roamed at large the lonely mountain’s head, 
Or where the maze of some bewildered stream 
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To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led, 
There would he wander wild, till Phoebus’ beam, 
Shot from the western cliff, released the weary team. 


XVIII. 


Th’ exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed, 
To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. 
His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing, 
By trap or net, by arrow or by sling ; 
These he detested ; those he scorned to wield: 
He wished to be the guardian, not the king, 
Tyrant far less, or traitor, of the field: 

And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy might yield. 


XIX, 


Lo! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine, 

And sees on high amidst th’ encircling groves, 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine ; 

While waters, woods, and winds in concert join, 
And Echo swells the chorus to the skies, 

Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 

.For aught the huntsman’s puny craft supplies? 

Ah! no; he better knows great Nature’s charms to prize. 


XX. 
And oft he traced the uplands, to survey, 
When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, 
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The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain gray, 
And lake, dim gleaming on the smoky lawn : 
Far to the west the long long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And villager abroad at early toil. 
But, lo! the sun appears! and heaven, earth, ocean, smile. 


XXL. 


And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 
When all in mist the world below was lost. 
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What dreadful pleasure ! there to stand sublime, 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast, 

And view th’ enormous waste of vapour, tost 

In billows, lengthening to th’ horizon round, 

Now scooped in gulfs, with mountains now embossed ! 

And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound, 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar profound ! 


XXII. 


In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene. 
In darkness and in storm he found delight : 
Nor less than when on ocean wave serene 
The southern sun diffused his dazzling shene. 
E’en sad vicissitude amused his soul; 
And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wished not to control. 


XXITI. 


“‘O ye wild groves, oh, where is now your bloom?” 
(The Muse interprets thus his tender thought) 
“ Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy gloom, 
Of Jate so grateful in the hour of drought ! 
Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forsake? 
Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought? 
For now the storm howls mournful through the brake, 
And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flake. 
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XXIV, 


‘¢ Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 
And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crowned ? 
Ah! see, th’ unsightly slime and sluggish pool 
Have all the solitary vale imbrowned ; 
Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound,— 
The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray ; 
And, hark! the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway 
Uproots the grove, and rolls the shattered rocks away. 


XXV. 


“Yet such the destiny of all on earth. 
So flourishes and fades majestic Man. 
Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 
And fostering gales awhile the nursling fan. 
Oh, smile, ye heavens, serene ; ye mildews wan, 
Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his palmy prime, 
Nor lessen of his life the little span! 
Borne on the swift though silent wings of Time, 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 


XXXVI. 


“And be it so. Let those deplore their doom, 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn ; 
But lofty souls who look beyond the tomb, 

Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
Shall Spring to these sad scenes no more return? 
Is yonder wave the sun’s eternal bed ? 
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Soon shall the Orient with new lustre burn, 
And Spring shall soon her vital influence shed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 


XXVII. 


“Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 
Shall Nature’s voice, to man aloné unjust, 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live? 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 
No: Heaven’s immortal Spring shall yet arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through th’ eternal year of Love’s triumphant reign.” 


XXVIII. 


This truth sublime his simple sire had taught. 
In sooth, ’t was almost all the shepherd knew. 
No subtle nor superfluous lore he sought, 
Nor ever wished his Edwin to pursue. 
‘‘ Let man’s own sphere,” said he, “confine his view, 
Be man’s peculiar work his sole delight.” 
And much and oft he warned him to eschew 
Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right, 
By pleasure unseduced, unawed by lawless might. 


XXIX, 


* And, from the prayer of Want and plaint of Woe, 
Oh, never, never turn away thine ear! 
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Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below, 
Ah ! what were man, should Heaven refuse to hear? 
To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done. 
Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear, 
And friends, and native land ; nor those alone ; 
All human weal and woe learn thou to make thine own.’ 


XXX. 


See, in the rear of the warm sunny shower 
The visionary boy from shelter fly ; 
For now the storm of summer rain is o’er, 
And cool, and fresh, and fragrant is the sky. 
And, lo! in the dark east, expanded high, 
The rainbow brightens to the setting sun! 
Fond fool, that deem’st the streaming glory nigh, 
How vain the chase thine ardour has begun! 
’T is fled afar, ere half thy purposed race be run. 


XXXI. 


Yet couldst thou learn, that thus it fares with age, 
When pleasure, wealth, or power the bosom warm, 
This baffled hope might tame thy manhood’s rage, 
And disappointment of her sting disarm. 
But why should foresight thy fond heart alarm? 
Perish the lore that deadens young desire ; 
Pursue, poor imp, th’ imaginary charm, 
Indulge gay hope and fancy’s pleasing fire. 

Fancy and hope too soon shall of themselves expire. 
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XXXII. 


When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 
Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 
Lingering and listening, wandered down the vale. 
There would he dream of graves, and corses pale, 
And ghosts that to the charnel dungeon throng, 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail, 
Till silenced by the owl’s terrific song, 

Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering isles along. 


XXXIII. 


Or when the setting moon, in crimson dyed, 
Hung o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 
To haunted stream, remote from man, he hied, 
Where fays of yore their revels wont to keep ; 
And there let fancy rove at large, till sleep 
A vision brought to his entrancéd sight. 
And first, a wildly murmuring wind ’gan creep 
Shrill to his ringing ear; then tapers bright, 

With instantaneous gleam, illumed the vault of night. 


XXXIV. 


Anon in view a portal’s blazoned arch 

Arose ; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 

And forth a host of little warriors march, 

Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 
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Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 

And green their helms, and green their silk attire ; 

And here and there, right venerably old, 

The Jong-robed minstrels wake the warbling wire, 
And some with mellow breath the martial pipe inspire. 


It 
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XXXV. 


With merriment, and song, and timbrels clear, 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 
The little warriors doff the targe and spear, 
And loud enliv’ning strains provoke the dance, 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance ; 
To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze ; 
Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then glance 
Rapid along: with many-coloured rays 

Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests blaze. 


XXXVI. 


The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day, 
Who scar’dst the vision with thy clarion shrill, 
Fell chanticleer! who oft has reft away 
My fancied good, and brought substantial ill' 
Oh, to thy curséd scream, discordant still, 
Let harmony aye shut her gentle ear ; 
Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill, 
Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear ! 


XXXVII. 


Forbear, my Muse. Let Love attune thy line. 

Revoke the spell. Thine Edwin frets not so. 

For how should he at wicked chance repine, 

Who feels from every change amusement flow ? 

E’en now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow, 

As on he wanders through the scenes of morn, 
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Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow, 
Where thousand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 
A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are borne. 


XXXVITI. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain-side : 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 


XXXIX. 


The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aérial tour. 


XL. 


O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new | 
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Oh for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 

Blest be the day I ’scaped the wrangling crew, 

From Pyrrho’s maze, and Epicurus’ stye ; 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 

Who to th’ enraptured heart, and ear, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody. 


XLI. 


Hence! ye, who snare and stupefy the mind, 
Sophists, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ! 
Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind, 
Who spread your filthy nets in Truth’s fair fane, 
And ever ply your venomed fangs amain ! 
Hence to dark Error’s den, whose rankling slime 
First gave you form. Hence! lest the Muse should deign 
(Though loth on theme so mean to waste a rhyme) 
With vengeance to pursue your sacrilegious crime. 


XLII. 


But hail, ye mighty masters of the lay, 
Nature’s true sons, the friends of man and truth! 
Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay, 
Amused my childhood and informed my youth, 
Oh, let your spirit still my bosom soothe, 
Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide! 
Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth, 
For well I know, wherever ye reside, 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide, 
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XLII. 


Ah me! neglected on the lonesome plain, 
As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore, 
Save when against the winter’s drenching rain 
And driving snow, the cottage shut the door. 
Then, as instructed by tradition hoar, 
Her legend when the beldam ’gan impart, 
Or chant the old heroic ditty o’er, 
Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart ; 
Much he the tale admired, but more the tuneful art. 
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XLIV. 


Various and strange was the long-winded tale! 

And halls, and knights, and feats of arms displayed ; 

Or merry swains, who quaff the nut-brown ale, 

And sing enamoured of the nut-brown maid ; 

The moonlight revel of the fairy glade; 

Or hags that suckle an infernal brood, 

And ply in caves th’ unutterable trade, 

"Midst fiends and spectres, quench the moon in blood, 
Yell in the midnight storm, or ride th’ infurlate flood. 


XLV. 


But when to horror his amazement rose, 
A gentler strain the beldam would rehearse, 
A tale of rural life, a tale of woes, 
The orphan babes, and guardian uncle fierce. 
Oh, cruel! will no pang of pity pierce 
That heart, by lust of lucre seared to stone? 
For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse, 
To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 
Those hopeless orphan babes by thy fell arts undone. 


XLVI. 


Behold, with berries smeared, with brambles torn, 
The babes now famished lay them down to die ; 
‘Amidst the howl of darksome woods forlorn, 
Folded in one another’s arms they lie ; 
Nor friend nor stranger hears their dying cry ; 
“For from the town the man returns no more.” 
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But thou, who Heaven’s just vengeance dar’st defy, 
This deed with fruitless tears shalt soon deplore, 
When death lays waste thy house, and flames consume thystore 


XLVII. 


A stifled smile of stern vindictive joy 
Brightened one moment Edwin’s starting tear. 
“ But why should gold man’s feeble mind decoy, 
And innocence thus die by doom severe ?” 
O Edwin! while thy heart is yet sincere, 
Th’ assaults of discontent and doubt repel : 
Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere ; 
But let us hope: to doubt is to rebel; 
Let us exult in hope that all shall yet be well. 


XLVITI. 


Nor be thy generous indignation checked, 
Nor checked the tender tear to Misery given ; 
From Guilt’s contagious power shall that protect, 
This soften and refine the soul for heaven. 
But dreadful is their doom, whom doubt has driven 
To censure Fate, and pious Hope forego: 
Like yonder blasted boughs by lightning riven, 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 

But frown on all that pass, a monument of woe. 


XLIX. 


Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age, 
Scarce fill the circle of one summer day, 
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Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage, 
Exclaim that Nature hastens to decay, 
If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray, 
If but a momentary shower descend ? 
Or shall frail man Heaven’s dread decree gainsay, 
Which bade the series of events extend 
Wide through unnumbered worlds, and ages without end ? 


L. 


One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Thro’ the dark medium of life’s feverish dream ; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem : 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. 
Oh, then renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies! 

For thou art but of dust; be humble and be wise. 


LI. 


Thus Heaven enlarged his soul in riper years. 
For Nature gave him strength and fire, to soar 
On Fancy’s wing above this vale of tears, 
Where dark cold-hearted sceptics, creeping, pore 
Through microscope of metaphysic lore ; 
And much they grope for Truth, but never hit. 
For why? Their powers, inadequate before, 
This idle art makes more and more unfit ; 
Yet deem they darkness light, and their vain blunders wit. 
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LIL 


Nor was this ancient dame a foe to mirth. 
Her ballad, jest, and riddle’s quaint device 
Oft cheered the shepherds round their social hearth ; 
Whom levity or spleen could ne’er entice 
To purchase chat or laughter at the price 
Of decency. Nor let it faith exceed, 
That Nature forms a rustic taste so nice. 
Ah! had they been of court or city breed, 
Such delicacy were right marvellous indeed. 


LIIL 


Oft when the winter storm had ceased to rave, 

He roamed the snowy waste at even, to view 

The cloud stupendous, from th’ Atlantic wave 

High-towering, sail along th’ horizon blue ; 

Where, ’midst the changeful scenery, ever new, 

Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries, 

More wildly great than ever pencil drew,— 

Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 
And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts rise, 


LIV. 


Thence musing onward to the sounding shore 

The lone enthusiast oft would take his way, 
Listening, with pleasing dread, to the deep roar 

Of the wide-weltering waves. In black array, 
When sulphurous clouds rolled on th’ autumnal day, 


Even then he hastened from the haunt of man, 
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Along the trembling wilderness to stray, 
What time the lightning’s fierce career began, 
And o’er heaven’s rending arch the rattling thunder ran. 


LV. 


Responsive to the sprightly pipe, when all 
In sprightly dance the village youth were joined, 
Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall, 
From the rude gambol far remote reclined, 
Soothed with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 
Ah, then all jollity seemed noise and folly 
To the pure soul by Fancy’s fire refined ! 
Ah, what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 
When with the charm compared of heavenly melancholy ? 


LVI. 


Is there a heart that music cannot melt? 
Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn ! 
Is there who ne’er those mystic transports felt 
Of solitude and melancholy born ? 
He needs not woo the Muse; he is her scorn. 
The sophist’s rope of cobweb he shall twine ; 
Mope o’er the schoolman’s peevish page ; or mourn 
And delve for life in Mammon’s dirty mine ; 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glutton swine. 


LVII. 


For Edwin Fate a nobler doom had planned; 
Song was his favourite and first pursuit. 
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The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
And languished to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infant Muse, though artless, was not mute: 
Of elegance as yet he took no care ; 
For this of time and culture is the fruit; 
And Edwin gained at last this fruit so rare, 

As in some future verse I purpose to declare. 


LVITII. 


Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful or new, 
Sublime or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 
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By chance, or search, was offered to his view, 

He scanned with curious and romantic eye. 

Whate’er of lore tradition could supply 

From gothic tale, or song, or fable old, 

Roused him, still keen, to listen and to pry. 

At last, though long by penury controlled, 
And solitude, his soul her graces ’gan unfold. 


LIX. 


Thus on the chill Lapponian’s dreary land, 
For many a long month lost in snow profound, 
When Sol from Cancer sends the season bland, 
And in their northern cave the storms are bound; 
From silent mountains, straight, with startling sound, 
Torrents are hurled; green hills emerge; and lo! 
The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are crowned ; 
Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go; 

And wonder, love, and joy the peasant’s heart o’erflow. 


LX. 


Here pause, my gothic lyre, a little while. 
The leisure hour is all that thou canst claim. 
But on this verse if Montagu should smile, 
New strains ere long shall animate thy frame; 
And her applause to me is more than fame, 
For still with truth accords her taste refined. 
At lucre or renown let others aim, 
I only wish to please the gentle mind, 
Whom Nature’s charms inspire, and love of human kind. 
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BOOK IL. 


I. 


()*F chance or change, oh, let not man complain, 
Else shall he never never cease to wail ; 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel th’ assault of fortune’s fickle gale ; 
Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed : 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, 
And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entombed, 
And where th’ Atlantic rolls wide continents have bloomed. 
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Il. 


But sure to foreign climes we need not range, 
Nor search the ancient records of our race, 
To learn the dire effects of time and change, 
Which in ourselves, alas! we daily trace. 
Yet at the darkened eye, the withered face, 
Or hoary hair, I never will repine, 
But spare, O Time, whate’er of mental grace, 
Of candour, love, or sympathy divine, 
Whate’er of fancy’s ray or friendship’s flame is mine! 


II, 


So I, obsequious to Truth’s dread command, 

Shall here without reluctance change my lay, 

And smite the gothic lyre with harsher hand ; 

Now when I leave that flowery path for aye 

Of childhood, where I sported many a day, 

Warbling and sauntering carelessly along ; 

Where every face was innocent and gay, 

Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongue, 
Sweet, wild, and artless all, as Edwin’s infant song. 


IV. 


‘Perish the lore that deadens young desire,” 
Is the soft tenour of my song no more. 
Edwin, though loved of Heaven, must not aspire 
To bliss, which mortals never knew before. 
On trembling wings let youthful fancy soar, 
Nor always haunt the sunny realms of joy ; 
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But now and then the shades of life explore, 
Though many a sound and sight of woe annoy, 
And many a qualm of care his rising hopes destroy. 


V. 


Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows. 
The weakly blossom, warm in summer bower, 
Some tints of transient beauty may disclose ; 
But soon it withers in the chilling hour. 
Mark yonder oaks! Superior to the power 
Of all the warring winds of heaven they rise, 
And from the stormy promontory tower, 
And toss their giant arms amid the skies, 
While each assailing blast increase of strength supplies. 


VI. 


And now the downy cheek and deepened voice 
Gave dignity to Edwin’s blooming prime ; 
And walks of wider circuit were his choice, 
And vales more wild, and mountains more sublime. 
One evening, as he framed the careless rhyme, 
It was his chance to wander far abroad, 
And o’er a lonely eminence to climb, 
Which heretofore his foot had never trode: 
A vale appeared below, a deep retired abode. 


Vil. 


Thither he hied, enamoured of the scene. 
For rocks on rocks, piled as by magic spell, 
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Here scorched with lightning, there with ivy green, 

Fenced from the north and east this savage dell. 

Southward a mountain rose with easy swell, 

Whose long, long groves eternal murmur made; 

And toward the western sun a streamlet fell, 

Where, through the cliffs, the eye, remote, surveyed 
Blue hills, and glitt’ring waves, and skies in gold arrayed. 


VII. 


Along this narrow valley you might see 
The wild deer sporting on the meadow ground, 
And, here and there, a solitary tree, 
Or mossy stone, or rock with woodbine crowned. 
Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound 
Of parted fragments tumbling from on high ; 
And from the summit of that craggy mound 
The perching eagle oft was heard to cry, 

Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky. 


IX. 


One cultivated spot there was, that spread 

Its flowery bosom to the noonday beam, 

Where many a rosebud rears its blushing head, 

And herbs for food with future plenty teem. 

Soothed by the lulling sound of grove and stream, 

Romantic visions swarm on Edwin’s soul: 

He minded not the sun’s last trembling gleam, 

Nor heard from far the twilight curfew toll ; 
When slowly on his ear these moving accents stole: 
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X. 


“‘ Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 
And woo the weary to profound repose ! 
Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes? 
Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude! the man who thee foregoes, 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 
Shall never know the source whence real grandeur springs. 


XI. 


"Vain man! is grandeur given to gay attire? 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid : 
To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid: 
To palaces with gold and gems inlaid? 
They fear the thief, and tremble in the storm: 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade? 
Behold the victor vanquished by the worm ! 
Behold what deeds of woe the locust can perform ! 


XII. 


“ True dignity is his whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resigned, 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow.” 
This strain from ’midst the rocks was heard to flow 
In solemn sounds. Now beamed the evening star ; 
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And from embattled clouds emerging slow 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car, 
And hoary mountain-cliffs shone faintly from afar. 


XIII. 


Soon did the solemn voice its theme renew 

(While Edwin, wrapt in wonder, listening stood) : 
“Ve tools and toys of tyranny, adieu, 

Scorned by the wise, and hated by the good ! 

Ye only can engage the servile brood 

Of Levity and Lust, who all their days, 

Ashamed of truth and liberty, have wooed 

And hugged the chain that, glitt’ring on their gaze, 
Seems to outshine the pomp of heaven’s empyreal blaze. 


XIV. 


“Like them, abandoned to Ambition’s sway, 
I sought for glory in the paths of guile, 
And fawned and smiled, to plunder and betray, 
Myself betrayed and plundered all the while: 
So gnawed the viper the corroding file ; 
But now, with pangs of keen remorse, I rue 
Those years of trouble and debasement vile. 
Yet why should I this cruel theme pursue? 

Fly, fly, detested thoughts, for ever from my view! 


XV. 


“The gusts of appetite, the clouds of care, 
And storms of disappointment, all o’erpast, 
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Henceforth no earthly hope with Heaven shall share 
This heart, where peace serenely shines at last. 
And if for me no treasure be amassed, 
And if no future age shall hear my name, 
I lurk the more secure from Fortune’s blast, 
And with more leisure feed this pious flame, 
Whose rapture far transcends the fairest hopes of fame. 


XVI. 


“The end and the reward of toil is rest. 
Be all my prayer for virtue and for peace. 
Of wealth and fame, of pomp and power possessed, 

. Who ever felt his weight of woe decrease ? 
Ah! what avails the lore of Rome and Greece, 
The lay Heaven-prompted, and harmonious string, 
The dust of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece, 
All that art, fortune, enterprise can bring, 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride the bosom wring? 


XVII. 


“Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of some gothic dome, 
Where night and desolation ever frown. 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 
Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave. 
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XVIII. 


“ And thither let the village swain repair, 
And, light of heart, the village maiden gay, 
To deck with flowers her half-dishevelled hair, 
And celebrate the merry morn of May. 
There let the shepherd’s pipe the livelong day 
Fill all the grove with love’s bewitching woe ; 
And when mild Evening comes in mantle gray, 
Let not the blooming band make haste to go. 
No ghost nor spell, my long, my last abode shall know. -: 





XIX, 


“ For though I fly to ’scape from Fortune’s rage, 
And bear the scars of envy, spite, and scorn, 
Yet with mankind no horrid war I wage, 
Yet with, no impious spleen my breast is torn: 
For virtue lost, and ruined man I mourn. 
O man! Creation’s pride, Heaven’s darling child, 
_ Whom Nature’s best, divinest gifts adorn, 
Why from thy home are truth and joy exiled, 
And all thy favourite haunts with blood and tears defiled ? 
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XX. 


* Along yon glittering sky what glory streams ! 
What majesty attends Night’s lovely queen ! 
Fair laugh our valleys in the vernal beams, 
And mountains rise, and oceans roll between, 
And all conspire to beautify the scene. 
But, in the mental world, what chaos drear ! 
What forms of mournful, loathsome, furious mien ! 
Oh, when shall that eternal morn appear, 
These dreadful forms to chase, this chaos dark to clear ?P 


XXI, 


“© Thou at whose creative smile, yon heaven, 
In all the pomp of beauty, life, and light, 
Rose from th’ abyss! when dark Confusion, driven 
Down, down the bottomless profound of night, 
Fled, where he ever flies thy piercing sight ! 
Oh, glance on these sad shades one pitying ray, 
To blast the fury of oppressive might, 
Melt the hard heart to love and mercy’s sway, 
And cheer the wandering soul, and light him on the way!” 


XXII. 


Silence ensued ; and Edwin raised his eyes 
In tears, for grief lay heavy at his heart. 
“ And is it thus in courtly life,” he cries, 
‘That man to man acts a betrayer’s part ? 
And dares he thus the gifts of Heaven pervert, 
Each social instinct and sublime desire ? 
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Hail Poverty, if honour, wealth, and art, 
If what the great pursue, and learned admire, 
hus dissipate and quench the soul’s ethereal fire!” 


XXIII. 


He said, and turned away; nor did the sage 
O’erhear, in silent orisons employed. 
The youth, his rising sorrow to assuage, 
Home as he hied, the evening scene enjoyed ; 
For now no cloud obscures the starry void ; 
The yellow moonlight sleeps on all the hills ; 
Nor is the mind with startling sounds annoyed,— 
A soothing murmur the lone region fills, 

Of groves, and dying gales, and melancholy rills. 


XXIV. 


But he from day to day more anxious grew, 

The voice still seemed to vibrate on his ear. 

Nor durst he hope the hermit’s tale untrue ; 

For man he seemed to love, and Heaven to fear ; 

And none speaks false where there is none to hear. 
“Yet can man’s gentle heart become so fell ? 

No more in vain conjecture let me wear 

My hours away, but seek the hermit’s cell ; 
"T is he my doubt can clear, perhaps my care dispel.” 


XXV. 


At early dawn the youth his journey took, 
And many a mountain passed and valley wide, 
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Then reached the wild; where in a flowery nook, 
And seated on a mossy stone, he spied 
An ancient man: his harp lay him beside. 
A stag sprang from the pasture at his call, 
And, kneeling, licked the withered hand that tied 
A wreath of woodbine round his antlers tall, 

And hung his lofty neck with many a floweret small. 


XXVI. 


And now the hoary sage arose, and saw 
The wanderer approaching: innocence 
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Smiled on his glowing cheek, but modest awe 
Depressed his eye, that feared to give offence. 

“Who art thou, courteous stranger? and from whence? 
Why roam thy steps to this sequestered dale?” 

‘‘ A shepherd boy,” the youth replied, “ far hence 
My habitation: hear my artless tale ; 

Nor levity nor falsehood shall thine ear assail. 


XXVITI. 


‘Late as I roamed, intent on Nature’s charms, 
I reached at eve this wilderness profound ; 
And, leaning where yon oak expands her arms, 
Heard these rude cliffs thine awful voice rebound 
(For in thy speech I recognize the sound). 
You mourned for ruined man and virtue lost, 
And seemed to feel of keen remorse the wound, 
Pondering on former days by guilt engrossed, 

Or in the giddy storm of dissipation tossed. 


SXVIII. 


“‘ But say, in courtly life can craft be learned, 
Where knowledge opens and exalts the soul ? 
Where Fortune lavishes her gifts unearned, 
Can selfishness the liberal heart control ? 

Is glory there achieved by arts as foul 
As those that felons, fiends, and furies plan? 
Spiders ensnare, snakes poison, tigers prow! ; 
Love is the godlike attribute of man. 
Oh, teach a simple youth this mystery to scan ! 
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XXIX, 


‘‘Or else the lamentable strain disclaim, 
And give me back the calm, contented mind, 
Which, late exulting, viewed in Nature’s frame 
Goodness untainted, wisdom unconfined, 
Grace, grandeur, and utility combined. 
Restore those tranquil days, that saw me still 
Well pleased with all, but most with human kind ; 
When Fancy roamed through Nature’s works at will, 
Unchecked by cold distrust, and uninformed of 111.” 


XXX. 


‘“Wouldst thou,” the sage replied, “in peace return 
To the gay dreams of fond romantic youth, 
Leave me to hide, in this remote sojourn, 
From every gentle ear the dreadful truth ; 
For if my desultory strain with ruth 
And indignation make thine eyes o’erflow, 
Alas ! what comfort could thy anguish soothe, 
Shouldst thou th’ extent of human folly know ? 
Be ignorance thy choice, where knowledge leads to woe. 


XXXI. 


‘But let untender thoughts afar be driven , 
Nor venture to arraign the dread decree. 
For know, to man, as candidate for heaven, 
The voice of the Eternal said, ‘ Be free:’ 
And this divine prerogative to thee 
Does virtue, happiness, and Heaven convey ; 
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For virtue is the child of liberty, 
And happiness of virtue ; nor can they 
Be free to keep the path, who are not free to stray. 


XXXII. 


“Vet leave me not. I would allay that grief, 
Which else might thy young virtue overpower ; 
And in thy converse I shall find relief, 

When the dark shades of melancholy lower ; 

For solitude has many a dreary hour, 

Even when exempt from grief, remorse, and pain : 

Come often, then ; for, haply, in my bower, 

Amusement, knowledge, wisdom thou may’st gain : 
If I one soul improve, I have not lived in vain.” 


XXXIII. 


{nd now, at length, to Edwin’s ardent gaze 
The Muse of History unrolls her page. 
But few, alas! the scenes her art displays 
To charm his fancy or his heart engage. 
Here chiefs their thirst of power in blood assuage, 
And straight their flames with tenfold fierceness burn ; 
Here smiling Virtue prompts the patriot’s rage, 
But lo! ere long, is left alone to mourn, 
And languish in the dust, and clasp th’ abandoned urn! 


XXXIV. 


‘¢ Ambition’s slippery verge shall mortals tread, 
Where ruin’s gulf unfathomed yawns beneath? 
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Shall life, shall liberty be lost,” he said, 
“For the vain toys that pomp and power bequeath ? 
The car of victory, the plume, the wreath, 
Defend not from the bolt of fate the brave: 
No note the clarion of renown can breathe, 
To alarm the long night of the lonely grave, 
Or check the headlong haste of time’s o’erwhelming wave. 


XXXV. 


“ Ah, what avails it to have traced the springs . 
That whirl of empire the stupendous wheel ! 
Ah, what have I to do with conquering kings, 
Hands drenched in blood, and breasts begirt with steel ? 
To those whom Nature taught to think and feel, 
Heroes, alas! are things of small concern. 
Could History man’s secret heart reveal, 
And what imports a heaven-born mind to learn, 
Her transcripts to explore what bosom would not yearn? 


XXXVI. 


“This praise, O Cheronean sage, is thine = 
(Why should this praise to thee alone belong ?) 
All else from Nature’s moral path decline, 
Lured by the toys that captivate the throng ; 
To herd in cabinets and camps, among 
Spoil, carnage, and the cruel pomp of pride; 
Or chant of heraldry the drowsy song, 
How tyrant blood, o’er many a region wide, 
Rolls to a thousand thrones its execrable tide. 
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XXXVI. 


“Oh, who of man the story will unfold, 
Ere victory and empire wrought annoy, 
In that Elysian age (misnamed of gold), 
The age of love, and innocence, and joy, 
When all were great and free! man’s sole employ 
To deck the bosom of his parent earth, 
Or toward his bower the murmuring stream decoy, 
To aid the flow’ret’s long-expected birth, 
And lull the bed of peace, and crown the board of mirth. 


XXXVIII. 


‘‘ Sweet were your shades, O ye primeval groves ! 
Whose boughs to man his food and shelter lent, 
Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves, 
His eye still smiling, and his heart content. 
Then, hand in hand, health, sport, and labour went ; 
Nature supplied the wish she taught to crave; 
None prowled for prey, none watched to circumvent ; 
To all an equal lot Heaven’s bounty gave : 

No vassal feared his lord, no tyrant feared his slave. 


XXXIX. 


‘‘But ah! th’ Historic Muse has never dared 
To pierce those hallowed bowers: ’tis Fancy’s beam 
Poured on the vision of th’ enraptured bard, 
That paints the charms of that delicious theme. 
Then hail sweet Fancy’s ray! and hail the dream 
That weans the weary soul from guilt and woe! 
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Careless what others of my choice may deem, 
I long where Love and Fancy lead to go, 
And meditate on heaven: enough of earth I know.” 


XL. 


“I cannot blame thy choice,” the sage replied, 
“For soft and smooth are Fancy’s flowery ways. 
And yet, even there, if left without a guide, 
The young adventurer unsafely plays. 
_Eyes dazzled long by fiction’s gaudy rays 
In modest truth no light nor beauty find. 
And who, my child, would trust the meteor-blaze, 
That soon must fail, and leave the wanderer blind, 
More dark and helpless far, than if it ne’er had shined? 


XLI. 


‘‘ Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the heart, 
And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight : 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 
But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold night. 
And often, where no real ills affright, 
Its visionary fiends, an endless train, 
Assail with equal or superior might, 
And through the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain, 
And shivering nerves, shoot stings of more than mortal pain. 


XLII. 


“And yet, alas! the real ills of life 
Claim the full vigour of a mind prepared, 
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Prepared for patient, long, laborious strife, 
Its guide experience, and truth its guard. 
We fare on earth as other men have fared. 
Were they successful? Let not us despair, 
Was disappointment oft their sole reward ? 
Yet shall their tale instruct, if it declare 
How they have borne the load ourselves are doomed to bear. 


XLII. 


“ What charms th’ Historic Muse adorn, from spoils, 
And blood, and tyrants, when she wings her flight, 
To hail the patriot prince, whose pious toils, 
Sacred to science, liberty, and right, 
And peace, through every age divinely bright 
Shall shine the boast and wonder of mankind ! 
Sees yonder sun, from his meridian height, 
A lovelier scene, than virtue thus enshrined 
In power, and man with man for mutual aid combined? 


XLIV. 


Hail sacred Polity, by Freedom reared ! 
Hail sacred Freedom, when by law restrained! 
Without you what were man? A grovelling herd, 
In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchained. 
Sublimed by you, the Greek and Roman reigned 
In arts unrivalled. Oh, to latest days, 
In Albion may your influence, unprofaned, 
To godlike worth the generous bosom raise, 

And prompt the sage’s lore, and fire the poet's lays! 
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XLV. 


“ But now let other themes our care engage, 

For lo! with modest yet majestic grace, 

To curb Imagination’s lawless rage, 

And from within the cherished heart to brace, 

Philosophy appears. The gloomy race 

By Indolence and moping Fancy bred, 

Fear, Discontent, Solicitude, give place, 

And Hope and Courage brighten in their stead, 
While on the kindling soul her vital beams are shed. 


XLVI. 


“ Then waken from long lethargy to life 
The seeds of happiness and powers of thought ; 
Then jarring appetites forego their strife,— 
A strife of ignorance to madness wrought. 
Pleasure by savage man is dearly bought 
With fell revenge, lust that defies control, 
With gluttony and death. The mind untaught 
Is a dark waste, where fiends and tempests howl. 
As Phoebus to the world, is science to the soul. 


XLVII. 


“ And reason now through number, time, and space, 
Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye, 
And learns, from facts compared, the laws to trace, 
Whose long progression leads to Deity. 
Can mortal strength presume to soar so high ? 
Can mortal sight, so oft bedimmed with tears, 
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Such glory bear ?—for lo! the shadows fly 
From Nature’s face ; confusion disappears, 
And order charms the eye, and harmony the ears. 


XLVIII. 


‘In the deep windings of the grove, no more 
The hag obscene and grisly phantom dwell ; 
Nor in the fall of mountain-stream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s yell ; 
No wizard mutters the tremendous spell, 
Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon, 
Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell, 
To ease of fancied pangs the labouring moon, 

Or chase the shade that blots the blazing orb of noon. 


XLIX. 

“ Many a long-lingering year, in lonely isle, 
Stunned with th’ eternal turbulence of waves, 
Lo! with dim eyes, that never learned to smile, 
And trembling hands, the famished native craves 
Of Heaven his wretched fare: shivering in caves, 
Or scorched on rocks, he pines from day to day. 
But Science gives the word ; and lo! he braves 
The surge and tempest, lighted by her ray, 

And to a happier land wafts merrily away ! 


L. 


‘‘ And e’en where Nature loads the teeming plain 
With the full pomp of vegetable store, 
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Her bounty, unimproved, is deadly bane. 

Dark woods and rankling wilds from shore to shore 

Stretch their enormous gloom; which to explore 

Even Fancy trembles in her sprightliest mood ; 

For there each eyeball gleams with lust of gore, 

Nestles each murderous and each monstrous brood, 
Plague lurks in every shade and steams from every flood. 


LI. 


“‘*T was from Philosophy man learned to tame 
The soil, by plenty to intemperance fed. 
Lo! from the echoing axe and thundering flame, 
Poison and plague and yelling rage are fled ; 
The waters, bursting from their slimy bed, 
Bring health and melody to every vale ; 
And, from the breezy main and mountain’s head, 
Ceres and Flora, to the sunny dale, 

To fan their glowing charms, invite the fluttering gale. 


LII. 


“What dire necessities on every hand 

Our art, our strength, our fortitude require ! 

Of foes intestine what a numerous band 

Against this little throb of life conspire ! 

Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 

Awhile, and turn aside Death’s levelled dart, 

Soothe the sharp pang, allay the fever’s fire, 

And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart, 
And yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart. 
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LITI. 


‘“‘Nor less to regulate man’s moral frame 
Science exerts her all-composing sway. 
Flutters thy breast with fear, or pants for fame, 
Or pines, to indolence and spleen a prey, 
Or avarice a fiend more fierce than they ? 
Flee to the shade of Academus’ grove, 
Where cares molest not, discord melts away 
In harmony, and the pure passions prove 
How sweet the words of Truth breathed from the lips of Love. 


LIV. 


“What cannot Art and Industry perform, 
When Science plans the progress of their toil ? 
They smile at penury, disease, and storm ; 
And oceans from their mighty mounds recoil. 
When tyrants scourge, or demagogues embroil 
A land, or when the rabble’s headlong rage 
Order transforms to anarchy and spoil, 
Deep-versed in man the philosophic sage 
Prepares with lenient hand their frenzy to assuage. 


LV. 


“?*T is he alone, whose comprehensive mind, 
From situation, temper, soil, and clime 
Explored, a nation’s various powers can bind, 
And various orders, in one form sublime 
Of polity, that, ’midst the wrecks of time, 
Secure shall lift its head on high, nor fear 
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Th’ assault of foreign or domestic crime, 
While public faith, and public love sincere, 
And industry and law maintain their sway severe.” 


LVI. 


Enraptured by the hermit’s strain, the youth 

Proceeds the path of Science to explore. 

And now, expanded to the beams of truth, 

New energies and charms unknown before 

His mind discloses. Fancy now nc more 

Wantons on fickle pinion through the skies ; 

But, fixed in aim, and conscious of her power, 

Aloft from cause to cause exults to rise, 
Creation’s blended stores arranging as she flies. 
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LVII. 


Nor love of novelty alone inspires 
Their laws and nice dependencies to scan: 
For, mindful of the aids that life requires, 
And of the services man owes to man, 
He meditates new arts on Nature’s plan ; 
The cold desponding breast of sloth to warm, 
The flame of industry and genius fan, 
And emulation’s noble rage alarm, 
And the long hours of toil and solitude to charm. 


LVITI. 


But she, who set on fire his infant heart, 

f.nd all his dreams, and all his wanderings shared 

And blessed, the Muse, and her celestial art, 

Still claim th’ enthusiast’s fond and first regard. 

From Nature’s beauties, variously compared 

And variously combined, he learns to frame 

Those forms of bright perfection, which the bard, 

While boundless hopes and boundless views inflame, 
Enamoured consecrates to never-dying fame. 


LIX. 


Of late with cumbersome tho’ pompous show, 
Edwin would oft his flowery rhyme deface, 
Through ardour to adorn; but Nature now 
To his experienced eye a modest grace 
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Presents, where ornament the second place 
Holds, to intrinsic worth and just design 
Subservient still. Simplicity apace 
Tempers his rage; he owns her charm divine, 
And clears th’ ambiguous phrase, and lops th’ unwieldy line. 


LX. 


Fain would I sing (much yet unsung remains) 
What sweet delirium o’er his bosom stole, 
When the great shepherd of the Mantuan plains 
His deep majestic melody ’gan roll : 
Fain would I sing what transport stormed his soul, 
How the red current throbbed his veins along, 
When, like Pelides, bold beyond control, 
Without art graceful, without effort strong, 
Homer raised high to heaven the loud, th’ impetuous song. 


LXI. 


And how his lyre, though rude her first essays, 
Now skilled to soothe, to triumph, to complain, 
Warbling at will through each harmonious maze, 
Was taught to modulate the artful strain, 
I fain would sing ;—but ah ! I strive in vain. 
Sighs from a breaking heart my voice confound. 
With trembling step, to join yon weeping train, 
I haste, where gleams funereal glare around, 
And mixed with shrieks of woe the knells of death resound. 
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LXIl. 


Adieu, ye lays, that Fancy’s flowers adorn, 
The soft amusement of the vacant mind! 
He sleeps in dust, and all the Muses mourn, 
He whom each virtue fired, each grace refined, 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darling of mankind ! 
He sleeps in dust. Ah, how shall I pursue 
My theme? To heart-consuming grief resigned, 
Here on his recent grave I fix my view, 

And pour my bitter tears. Ye flowery lays, adieu ! 
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RETIREMENT. 


HEN in the crimson cloud of even 
The lingering light decays, 
And Hesper on the front of heaven 
His glittering gem displays ; 
Deep in the silent vale, unseen, 
Beside a lulling stream, 
A pensive youth of placid mien 
Indulged this tender theme : 


“Ye cliffs, in hoary grandeur piled 

High o’er the glimmering dale ; 

Ye woods, along whose windings wild 
Murmurs the solemn gale ; 

Where Melancholy strays forlorn, 
And Woe retires to weep, 

What time the wan moon’s yellow horn 
Gleams on the western deep: 
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“To you, ye wastes, whose artless charms 

Ne’er drew Ambition’s eye, 

*Scaped a tumultuous world’s alarms, 
To your retreats I fly. 

Deep in your most sequestered bower 
Let me at last recline, 

Where Solitude, mild, modest power, 
Leans on her ivied shrine. 


“‘ How shall I woo thee, matchless fair ? 
Thy heavenly smile how win? 
Thy smile that smooths the brow of Care, 
And stills the storm within. 
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Oh, wilt thou to thy favourite grove 
Thine ardent votary bring, 

And bless his hours, and bid them move 
Serene, on silent wing ? 


“Oft let remembrance soothe his mind 

With dreams of former days, 

When in the lap of Peace reclined 
He framed his infant lays ; 

When Fancy roved at large, nor Care 
Nor cold Distrust alarmed, 

Nor Envy with malignant glare 
His simple youth had harmed. 


“’T was then, O Solitude! to thee 

His early vows were paid, 

From heart sincere, and warm, and free, 
Devoted to the shade. 

Ah! why did Fate his steps decoy 
In stormy paths to roam, 

Remote from all congenial joy ?— 
Oh, take the wanderer home ! 


‘Thy shades, thy silence now be mine, 
Thy charms my only theme ; 
My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream, 
Whence the scared owl on pinions gray 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 
And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose. 
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“Oh, while to thee the woodland pours 

Its wildly warbling song, 

And balmy from the bank of flowers 
The zephyr breathes along ; 

Let no rude sound invade from far, 
No vagrant foot be nigh, 

No ray from Grandeur’s gilded car 
Flash on the startled eye. 


“ But if some pilgrim through the glade 

Thy hallowed bowers explore, 

Oh, guard from harm his hoary head, 
And listen to his lore ; 

For he of joys divine shall tell 
That wean from earthly woe, 

And triumph o’er the mighty spell 
That chains his heart below. 


“For me no more the path invites 

Ambition loves to tread ; 

No more I climb those toilsome heights 
By guileful Hope misled : 

Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 
To Mirth’s enlivening strain ; 

For present pleasure soon 1s 0’er, 
And all the past is vain.” 


OG D= 
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WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1758. 


S TILL shall unthinking man substantial deem 
The forms that fleet through life’s deceitful dream ? 
Till at some stroke of Fate the vision flies, 
And sad realities in prospect rise ; 
And, from Elysian slumbers rudely torn, 
The startled soul awakes, to think and mourn. 


O ye, whose hours in jocund train advance, 
Whose spirits to the song of gladness dance, 
Who flowery plains in endless pomp survey, 
Glittering in beams of visionary day ; 

Oh, yet, while Fate delays th’ impending woe, 

Be roused to thought, anticipate the blow ; 

Lest, like the lightning’s glance, the sudden ill 
Flash to confound, and penetrate to kill; 

Lest, thus encompassed with funereal gloom, 

Like me, ye bend o’er some untimely tomb, 

Pour your wild ravings in Night’s frighted ear, 

And half pronounce Heaven’s sacred doom severe. 


Wise, beauteous, good! oh, every grace combined, 
That charms the eye or captivates the mind! 
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Fresh, as the flowret opening on the morn, 

Whose leaves bright drops of liquid pearl adorn ! 
Sweet as the downy-pinioned gale, that roves 

To gather fragrance in Arabian groves ! 

Mild as the melodies at close of day, 

That, heard remote, along the vale decay : 

Yet why with these compared? What tints so fine P— 
What sweetness, mildness, can be matched with thine ? 
Why roam abroad, since recollection true 

Restores the lovely form to Fancy’s view? 

Still let me gaze, and every care beguile, 

Gaze on that cheek, where all the Graces smile ; 

That soul-expressing eye, benignly bright, 

Where meekness beams ineffable delight ; 

That brow, where wisdom sits enthroned serene, 

Each feature forms, and dignifies the mien: 

Still let me listen, while her words impart 

The sweet effusions of the blameless heart, 

Till all my soul, each tumult charmed away, 

Yields, gently led, to Virtue’s easy sway. 


By thee inspired, O Virtue, age 1s young, 
And music warbles from the faltering tongue ; 
Thy ray creative cheers the clouded brow, 
And decks the faded cheek with rosy glow, 
Brightens the joyless aspect, and supplies 
Pure heavenly lustre to the languid eyes. 
But when youth’s living bloom reflects thy beams, 
Resistless on the view the glory streams ; 
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Love, wonder, joy, alternately alarm, 
And beauty dazzles with angelic charm. 


Ah, whither fled ? ye dear illusions, stay ! 
Lo! pale and silent lies the lovely clay. 
How are the roses on that cheek decayed, 
Which late the purple light of youth displayed ! 
Health on her form each sprightly grace bestowed ; 
With life and thought each speaking feature glowed. 
Fair was the blossom, soft the vernal sky: 
Elate with hope, we deemed no tempest nigh ; 
When lo! a whirlwind’s instantaneous gust 
Left all its beauties withering in the dust. 


Cold the soft hand, that soothed Woe’s weary head ; 
And quenched the eye, the pitying tear that shed ; 
And mute the voice, whose pleasing accents stole, 
Infusing balm into the rankled soul. 

O Death! why arm with cruelty thy power, 

And spare the idle weed, yet lop the flower ? 

Why fly thy shafts in lawless error driven ? 

Is Virtue, then, no more the care of Heaven? 

But peace, bold thought! be still, my bursting heart ! 
We, not Eliza, felt the fatal dart. 


Escaped the dungeon, does the slave complain? 
Nor bless the friendly hand that broke the chain? 
Say, pines not Virtue for the lingering morn, 

On this dark wild condemned to roam forlorn P 
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Where Reason’s meteor-rays, with sickly glow, 
O’er the dun gloom a dreadful glimmering throw ; 
Disclosing dubious to th’ affrighted eye 
O’erwhelming mountains tottering from on high, 
Black billowy deeps in storms perpetual tost 

And weary ways in wildering labyrinths lost. 

O happy stroke, that bursts the bonds of clay, 
Darts through the rending gloom the blaze of day, 
And wings the soul with boundless flight to soar 
Where dangers threat and fears alarm no more! 


Transporting thought ! here let me wipe away 
The tear of grief, and wake a bolder lay. 
But ah! the swimming eye o’erflows anew ; 
Nor check the sacred drops to pity due. 
Lo ! where in speechless, hopeless anguish, bend 
O’er her loved dust, the parent, brother, friend ! 
How vain the hope of man !—But cease thy strain, 
Nor sorrow’s dread solemnity profane ; 
Mixed with yon drooping mourners, on her bier 
In silence shed the sympathetic tear. 
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ODE TO HOPE. 


J. I. 


THOU, who gladd’st the pensive soul, 
More than Aurora’s smile the swain forlorn, 
Left all night long to mourn 
Where desolation frowns, and tempests how! ; 
And shrieks of woe, as intermits the storm, 
Far o’er the monstrous wilderness resound, 
And ’cross the gloom darts many a shapeless form, 
And many a fire-eyed visage glares around ; 
Oh, come and be once more my guest ! 
Come, for thou oft thy suppliant’s vow hast heard, 
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And oft with smiles indulgent cheered 
And soothed him into rest. 


I, 2. 
Smit by thy rapture-beaming eye 
Deep flashing through the midnight of their mind, 
The sable bands combined, 
Where Fear’s black banner bloats the troubled sky, 
Appalled retire. Suspicion hides her head, 
Nor dares th’ obliquely-gleaming eyeball raise ; 
Despair, with Gorgon-figured veil o’erspread, 
Speeds to dark Phlegethon’s detested maze. 
Lo! startled at the heavenly ray, 
With speed unwonted Indolence upsprings, 
And, heaving, lifts her leaden wings, 
And sullen glides away. 


Lee. 
Ten thousand forms, by pining Fancy viewed, 
Dissolve. Above the sparkling flood 
When Phcebus rears his awful brow, 
From lengthening lawn and valley low 
The troops of fen-born mists retire. 
Along the plain 
The joyous swain 
Eyes the gay villages again, 
And gold-illumined spire ; 
While on the billowy ether borne 
Floats the loose lay’s jovial measure ; 
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And light along the fairy Pleasure, 

Her green robes glittering to the morn, 

Wantons on silken wing. And goblins all 

To the damp dungeon shrink, or hoary hall, 

Or westward, with impetuous flight, 

Shoot to the desert realms of their congenial night. 


II. I. 


When first on childhood’s eager gaze 

Life’s varied landscape, stretched immense around, 
Starts out of night profound, 

Thy voice incites to tempt th’ untrodden maze. 
Fond he surveys thy mild maternal face, 

His bashful eye still kindling as he views, 
And, while thy lenient arm supports his pace, 
With beating heart the upland path pursues : 
The path that leads where, hung sublime, 

And seen afar, youth’s gallant trophies, bright 
In Fancy’s rainbow-ray, invite 

His wingy nerves to climb. 


II. 2. 


Pursue thy pleasureable way, 

Safe in the guidance of thy heavenly guard, 

While melting airs are heard, 

And soft-eyed cherub forms around thee play : 

Simplicity in careless flowers arrayed, 

Prattling amusive in his accents meek ; 

And Modesty, half turning as afraid, 

The smile just dimpling on his glowing cheek ; 
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Content and Leisure, hand in hand 

With Innocence and Peace, advance and sing ; 
And Mirth in many a mazy ring 

Frisks o’er the flowery land. 


ll. 3. 

Frail man, how various is thy lot below ! 
To-day though gales propitious blow, 

And Peace soft gliding down the sky, 

Lead Love along and Harmony, 

To-morrow the gay scene deforms : 

Then all around 

The thunder’s sound 

Rolls rattling on through heaven’s profound, 
And down rush all the storms. 

Ye days, that balmy influence shed, 

When sweet childhood, ever sprightly, 

In paths of pleasure sported lightly, 

Whither, ah, whither are ye fled ? 

Ye cherub train, that brought him on his way, 
Oh, leave him not ’midst tumult and dismay, 
For now youth’s eminence he gains ; 

But what a weary length of lingering toil remains! 


Ill. I. 


They shrink, they vanish into air. 

Now Slander taints with pestilence the gale , 

And mingling cries assail, 

The wail of Woe, and groan of grim Despair. 
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Lo! wizard Envy from his serpent eye 

Darts quick destruction in each baleful glance ; 
Pride smiling stern, and yellow Jealousy 
Frowning disdain, and haggard Hate advance ; 
Behold, amidst the dire array, 

Pale withered Care his giant stature rears, 

And lo! his iron hand prepares 

To grasp its feeble prey. 


III. 2. 


Who now will guard bewildered youth 

Safe from the fierce assault of hostile rage? 
Such war can Virtue wage, 

Virtue, that bears the sacred shield of Truth? 
Alas! full oft on Guilt’s victorious car 

The spoils of Virtue are in triumph borne ; 
While the fair captive, marked with many a scar, 
In long obscurity, oppressed, forlorn, 

Resigns to tears her angel form. 

Tll-fated youth, then whither wilt thou fly? 

No friend, no shelter now is nigh, 

And onward rolls the storm. 


II. 3. 


But whence the sudden beam that shoots along? 
Why shrink aghast the hostile throng ? 
Lo! from amidst Affliction’s night 
Hope bursts all radiant on the sight: 
Her words the troubled bosom soothe. 
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“‘ Why thus dismayed ? 
Though foes invade, 
Hope ne’er is wanting to their aid 
Who tread the path of truth. 
’T is I who smooth the rugged way, 
I who close the eyes of Sorrow, 
And with glad visions of to-morrow 
Repair the weary soul’s decay. 
When Death’s cold touch thrills to the freezing heart, 
Dreams of Heaven’s opening glories I impart, 
Till the freed spirit springs on high 
In rapture too severe for weak mortality.” 





ODE ON LORD HAY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A. MUSE, unskilled in venal praise, 
Unstained with Flattery’s art; 

Who loves simplicity of lays 

Breathed ardent from the heart; 

While gratitude and joy inspire, 

Resumes the long-unpractised lyre, 

To hail, O Hay, thy natal morn: 

No gaudy wreath of flowers she weaves. 

But twines with oak the laurel-leaves, 

Thy cradle to adorn. 


For not on beds of gaudy flowers 
Thine ancestors reclined, 
Where sloth dissolves, and spleen devours 
All energy of mind. 
To hurl the dart, to ride the car, 
To stem the deluges of war, 
And snatch from fate a sinking land; 
- Trample th’ mvader’s lofty crest, 
And from his grasp the dagger wrest, 
And desolating branc : 


'. 'T was this that raised th’ illustrious line 
‘To match the first in fame! 
A thousand years have seen it shine 
With unabated flame ; 
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Have seen thy mighty sires appear 
Foremost in glory’s high career, 

The pride and pattern of the brave: 
Yet, pure from lust of blood their fire, 
And from ambition’s wild desire, 
They triumphed but to save. 


The Muse with joy attends their way 
The vale of peace along ; 

There to its lord the village gay 
Renews the grateful song. 

Yon castle’s glittering towers contain 
No pit of woe nor clanking chain, 
Nor to the suppliant’s wail resound ; 
The open doors the needy bless, 

Th’ unfriended hail their calm recess, 
And gladness smiles around. 


There to the sympathetic heart 
Life’s best delights belong, 

To mitigate the mourner’s smart, 
To guard the weak from wrong. 
Ye sons of luxury, be wise: 
Know happiness for ever flies 
The cold and solitary breast ; 
Then let the social instinct glow, 
And learn to feel another’s woe, 
And in his joy be blest. 


Oh, yet, ere Pleasure plant her snare 
For unsuspecting youth ; 
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Ere Flattery her song prepare 

To check the voice of Truth ; 

Oh, may his country’s guardian power 
Attend the slumbering infant’s bower, 
And bright, inspiring dreams impart ; 
To rouse th’ hereditary fire, 

To kindle each sublime desire, 

Exalt and warm the heart. 


Swift to reward a parent’s fears, 

A parent’s hopes to crown, 

Roll on in peace, ye blooming years, 
That rear him to renown ; 

When in his finished form and face 
Admiring multitudes shall trace 

Each matrimonial charm combined,-— 
The courteous yet majestic mien, 

The liberal smile, the look serene, 
The great and gentle mind. 


Yet, though thou draw a nation’s eyes, 
And win a nation’s love, 
Let not thy towering mind despise 
The village and the grove. 
No slander there shall wound thy fame, 
No ruffian take his deadly aim, 
No rival weave the secret snare ; 
For Innocence with angel smile, 
Simplicity that knows no guile, 
And Love and Peace are there. 
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When winds the mountain oak assail, 
And lay its glories waste, 

Content may slumber in the vale, 
Unconscious of the blast. 

Through scenes of tumult while we roam, 
The heart, alas! is ne’er at home, 

It hopes in time to roam no more; 

The mariner, not vainly brave, 

Combats the storm and rides the wave, 
To rest at last on shore. 


Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 

How vain your mask of state ! 

The good alone have joy sincere, 
The good alone are great: 

Great when, amid the vale of peace, 
They bid the plaint of sorrow cease, 
And hear the voice of artless praise ; 
As when along the trophied plain 
Sublime they lead the victor train, 
While shouting nations gaze. 


op om 
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FROM THE PYGM0-GERANO-MACHIA OF ADDISON. 


i Par pigmy people and the feathered train, 
Mingling in mortal combat on the plain, 

Ising. Ye Muses, favour my designs, 

Lead on my squadrons and arrange the lines ; 

The flashing swords and fluttering wings display, 

And long bills nibbling in the bloody fray ; 

Cranes darting with disdain on tiny foes, 

Conflicting birds and men, and war’s unnumbered woes. 


The wars and woes of heroes six feet long 
Have oft resounded in Pierian song. 
Who has not heard of Colchis’ Golden Fleece, 
And Argo manned with all the flower of Greece ? 
Of Thebes’ fell brethren, Theseus stern of face, 
And Peleus’ son unrivalled in the race ; 
féneas, founder of the Roman line, 
And William, glorious on the banks of Boyne? 
Who has not learned to weep at Pompey’s woes, 
And over Blackmore’s epic page to doze? 
’T is I, who dare attempt unusual strains 
Of hosts unsung, and unfrequented plains ; 
The small shrill trump, and chiefs of little size, 
And armies rushing down the darkened skies. 
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Where India reddens to the early dawn, 

Winds a deep vale from vulgar eye withdrawn ; 

Bosomed in groves the lowly region lies, 

And rocky mountains round the border rise. 

Here, till the doom of fate its fall decreed, 

The empire flourished of the pigmy breed ; 

Here Industry performed, and Genius planned, 

And busy multitudes o’erspread the land, 

But now to these lone bounds if pilgrim stray, 

Tempting through craggy cliffs the desperate way, 

He finds the puny mansion fall’n to earth, 

Its godlings mouldering on th’ abandoned hearth ; 

And starts, where small white bones are spread around, 
“Or little footsteps lightly print the ground ;” 

While the proud crane her nest securely builds, 

Chattering amid the desolated fields. 


But different fates befell her hostile rage, 
While reigned, invincible through many an age, 
The dreaded pigmy: roused by war’s alarms, 
Forth rushed the madding mannixin to arms, 
Fierce to the field of death the hero flies ; 
The faint crane fluttering flaps the ground, and dies: 
And by the victor borne (o’erwhelming load !) 
With bloody bill loose-dangling marks the road. 
And oft the wily dwarf in ambush lay, 
And often made the callow young his prey ; 
With slaughtered victims heaped his board, and smiled 
T’ avenge the parent’s trespass on the child. 
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Oft, where his feathered foe had reared her nest, 
And laid her eggs and household gods to rest, 
Burning for blood, in terrible array, 

The eighteen-inch militia burst their way: 

All went to wreck ; the infant foeman fell, 

When scarce his chirping bill had broke the shell. 


Loud uproar hence, and rage of arms arose, 
And the fell rancour of encountering foes ; 
Hence dwarfs and cranes one general havoc whelms, 
And Death’s grim visage scares the pigmy realms. 
Not half so furious blazed the warlike fire 
Of mice, high theme of the Meonian lyre ; 
When bold to battle marched th’ accoutred frogs, 
And the deep tumult thundered through the bogs, 
Pierced by the javelin bulrush on the shore, 
Here agonizing rolled the mouse in gore; 
And there the frog (a scene full sad to see !) 
Shorn of one leg, slow sprawled along on three : 
He vaults no more with vigorous hops on high, 
But mourns in hoarsest croaks his destiny. 


And now the day of woe drew on apace, 
A day of woe to all the pigmy race, 
When dwarfs were doomed (but penitence was vain) 
To rue each broken egg, and chicken slain. 
For, roused to vengeance by repeated wrong, 
From distant climes the long-billed legions throng : 
From Strymon’s lake, Cayster’s plashy meads, 
And fens of Scvthia, green with rustling reeds, 
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From where the Danube winds through many a land, 
And Mareotis laves th’ Egyptian strand, 

To rendezvous they waft on eager wing, 

And wait assembled the returning spring. 

Meanwhile they trim their plumes for length of flight, 
Whet their keen beaks and twisting claws for fight : 
Each crane the pigmy power in thought o’erturns, 
And every bosom for the battle burns. 


When genial gales the frozen air unbind, 
The screaming legions wheel, and mount the wind: 
Far in the sky they form their long array, 
And land and ocean stretched immense survey 
Deep deep beneath ; and, triumphing in pride, 
With clouds and winds commixed, innumerous ride ; 
’T is wild obstreperous clangour all, and heaven 
Whirls, in tempestuous undulation driven. 


Nor less th’ alarm that shook the world below, 
Where marched in pomp of war th’ embattled foe: 
Where mannikins with haughty step advance, 

And grasp the shield, and couch the quivering lance : 
To right and left the lengthening lines they form, 
And ranked in deep array await the storm. 


High in the midst the chieftain-dwarf was seen, 
Of giant stature and imperial mien: 
Full twenty inches tall, he strode along, 
And viewed with lofty eye the wondering throng ; 
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And while with many a scar his visage frowned, 
Bared his broad bosom, rough with many a wound 
Of beaks and claws, disclosing to their sight 

The glorious meed of high heroic might : 

For with insatiate vengeance he pursued, 

And never-ending hate, the feathery brood. 
Unhappy they, confiding in the length 

Of horny beak, or talon’s crooked strength, 

Who durst abide his rage: the blade descends, 
And from the panting trunk the pinion rends ; 
Laid low in dust the pinion waves no more, 

The trunk disfigured stiffens in its gore. 

What hosts of heroes fell beneath his force ! 
What heaps of chicken carnage marked his course! 
How oft, O Strymon, thy lone banks along, 

Did wailing echo waft the funeral song ! 


And now from far the mingling clamours rise, 
Loud and more loud rebounding through the skies. 
From skirt to skirt of heaven, with stormy sway, 

A cloud rolls on, and darkens all the day. 

Near and more near descends the dreadful shade ; 
And now in battailous array displayed, 

On sounding wings, and screaming in their ire, 
The cranes rush onward, and the fight require. 


The pigmy warriors eye with fearless glare 
The host thick swarming o’er the burdened air ; 
Thick swarming now, but to their native land 
Doomed to return a scanty straggling band.— 
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When sudden, darting down the depth of heaven, 
Fierce on th’ expecting foe the cranes are driven ; 
The kindling frenzy every bosom warms, 

The region echoes to the crash of arms ; 

Loose feathers from th’ encountering armies fly, 
And in careering whirlwinds mount the sky. 

To breathe from toil upsprings the panting crane, 
Then with fresh vigour downward darts again. 
Success in equal balance hovering hangs. 

Here, on the sharp spear, mad with mortal pangs, 
The bird transfixed in bloody vortex whirls, 

Yet fierce in death the threatening talon curls; 
There, while the life-blood bubbles from his wound, 
With little feet the pigmy beats the ground ; 

Deep from his breast the short, short sob he draws, 
And dying curses the keen-pointed claws. 

Trembles the thundering field, thick covered o’er 
With falchions, mangled wings, and streaming gore, 
And pigmy arms, and beaks of ample size, 

And here a claw and there a finger lies. 


Encompassed round with heaps of slaughtered foes, 
All grim in blood the pigmy champion glows, 
And on th’ assailing host impetuous springs, 
Careless of nibbling bills and flapping wings ; 
And ’midst the tumult, wheresoe’er he turns, 
The battle with redoubled fury burns. 
From every side th’ avenging cranes amain 
Throng, to o’erwhelm this terror of the plain: 
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When suddenly (for such the will of Jove) 

A fowl enormous, sousing from above, 

The gallant chieftain clutched, and, soaring high, 
(Sad chance of battle !) bore him up the sky. 
The cranes pursue, and, clustering in a ring, 
Chatter triumphant round the captive king. 

But, ah! what pangs each pigmy bosom wrung, 
When, now to cranes a prey, on talons hung, 
High in the clouds they saw their helpless lord, 
His wriggling form still lessening as he soared. 


Lo! yet again, with unabated rage, 
In mortal strife the mingling hosts engage, 
The crane with darted bill assaults the foe, 
Hovering; then wheels aloft to ’scape the blow; 
The dwarf in anguish aims the vengeful wound, 
But whirls in empty air the falchion round. 


Such was the scene, when ’midst the loud alarms 
Sublime th’ eternal Thunderer rose in arms: 
When Bniareus, by mad ambition driven, 
Heaved Pelion huge, and hurled it high at heaven, 
Jove rolled redoubling thunders from on high, 
Mountains and bolts encountered in the sky; 
Till one stupendous ruin whelmed the crew, 
Their vast limbs weltering wide in brimstone blue. 


But now at length the pigmy legions yield, 
And winged with terror fly the fatal field. 
They raise a weak and melancholy wail, 

All in distraction scattering o’er the vale. 
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Prone on their routed rear the cranes descend ; 
Their bills bite furious, and their talons rend: 
With unrelenting ire they urge the chase, 
Sworn to exterminate the hated race. 

’T was thus the pigmy name, once great in war, 
For spoils of conquered cranes renowned afar, 
Perished. For, by the dread decree of Heaven, 
Short is the date to earthly grandeur given, 
And vain are all attempts to roam beyond 
Where fate has fixed the everlasting bound. 
Fallen are the trophies of Assyrian power, 

And Persia’s proud dominion is no more ; 
Yea, though to both superior far in fame, 
Thine empire, Latium, is an empty name. 


And now with lofty chiefs of ancient time 
The pigmy heroes roam th’ Elysian clime ; 
Or, if belief to matron tales be due, 

Full oft in the belated shepherd’s view 
Their frisking forms, in gentle green arrayed, 
Gambol secure amid the moonlight glade. 
Secure, for no alarming cranes molest, 

And all their woes in long oblivion rest. 
Down the deep dale, and narrow winding way, 
They foot it featly, ranged in ringlets gay: 
’"T is joy and frolic all, where’er they rove, 
And Fairy-people is the name they love. 
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A FABLE. 


ES, yes, I grant the sons of earth 
Are doomed to trouble from their birth. 
We all of sorrow have our share ; 
But say, 1s yours without compare ? 
Look round the world; perhaps you ’ll find 
Each individual of our kind 
Pressed with an equal load of ill, 
Equal at least. Look farther still, 
And own your lamentable case 
Is little short of happiness. 
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In yonder hut that stands alone 
Attend to Famine’s feeble moan ; 
Or view the couch where Sickness lies, 
Mark his pale cheek and languid eyes, 
His frame by strong convulsion torn, 
His struggling sighs, and looks forlorn. 
Or see, transfixed with keener pangs, 
Where o’er his hoard the miser hangs : 
Whistles the wind ; he starts, he stares, 
Nor Slumber’s balmy blessing shares ; 
Despair, Remorse, and Terror roll 
Their tempests on his harassed soul. 
But here perhaps it may avail 
T’ enforce our reasoning with a tale. 
Mild was the morn, the sky serene, 
The jolly hunting band convene ; 
The beagle’s breast with ardour burns, 
The bounding steed the champaign spurns; 
And fancy oft the game descries 
Through the hound’s nose and huntsman’s eyes. 
Just then a council of the hares 
Had’met on national affairs. | 
The chiefs were set; while o’er their head 
The furze its frizzled covering spread. 
Long lists of grievances were heard, 
And general discontent appeared. 
“‘Qur harmless race shall every savage, 
Both quadruped and biped, ravage? 
Shall horses, hounds, and hunters still 


Unite their wits to work us ill? 
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The youth, his parents’ sole delight, 

Whose tooth the’ dewy lawns invite, 

Whose pulse in every vein beats strong, 

Whose limbs leap light the vales along, 

May yet ere noontide meet his death, 

And lie dismembered on the heath. 

For youth, alas! nor cautious age, 

Nor strength, nor speed, eludes their rage. 

In every field we meet the foe, 

Each gale comes fraught with sounds of woe ; 

The morning but awakes our fears, 

The evening sees us bathed in tears. 

But must we ever idly grieve, 

Nor strive our fortunes to relieve ? 

Small is each individual’s force : 

To stratagem be our recourse ; 

And then, from all our tribes combined, 

The murderer to his cost may find 

No foes are weak, whom Justice arms, 

Whom Concord leads, and Hatred warms. 

Be roused ! or liberty acquire, 

Or in the great attempt expire.” . 

He said no more, for in his breast 

Conflicting thoughts the voice suppressed : 

The fire of vengeance seemed to stream 

From his swollen eyebaHs’ yellow gleam. 
And now the tumults of the war, 

Mingling confus’dly from afar, 

Swell in the wind. Now louder cries 


Distinct of hounds and men arise. 
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Forth from the brake, with beating heart, 

Th’ assembled hares tumultuous start, 

And, every straining nerve on wing, 

Away precipitately spring. 

The hunting band, a signal given, 

Thick thundering o’er the plain are driven ; 

O’er cliff abrupt, and shrubby mound, 

And river broad, impetuous bound ; 

Now plunge amid the forest shades, 

Glance through the openings of the glades ; 

Now o’er the level valley sweep, 

Now with short steps strain up the steep ; 

While backward from the hunter’s eyes 

The landscape like a torrent flies. 

At last an ancient wood they gained, 

By pruner’s axe yet unprofaned. 

High o’er the rest, by Nature reared, 

The oak’s majestic boughs appeared ; 

Beneath, a copse of various hue 

In barbarous luxuriance grew. 

No knife had curbed the rambling sprays, 

No hand had wove th’ implicit maze. 

The flowering thorn, self-taught to wind, 

The hazel’s stubborn stem entwined, 

And bramble twigs were wreathed around, 

And rough furze crept along the ground. 

Here sheltering from the sons of murther, 

The hares drag their tired limbs no further. 
But lo! the western wind ere long 


Was loud, and roared the woods among ; 
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From rustling leaves and crashing boughs 
The sound of woe and war arose. 
The hares distracted scour the grove, 
As terror and amazement drove ; 
But danger, wheresoe’er they fled, 
Still seemed impending o’er their head. 
Now crowded in a grotto’s gloom, 
All hope extinct, they wait their doom. 
Dire was the silence, till, at length, 
E’en from despair deriving strength, 
With bloody eye and furious look, 
A daring youth arose and spoke. 

‘“‘O wretched race, the scorn of Fate, 
Whom ills of every sort await ! 
Oh, cursed with keenest sense to feel 
The sharpest sting of every ill ! 
Say ye who, fraught with mighty scheme, 
Of liberty and vengeance dream, 
What now remains? To what recess 
Shall we our weary steps address, 
Since Fate is evermore pursuing 
All ways and means to work our ruin? 
Are we alone, of all beneath, 
Condemned to misery worse than death ? 
Must we, with fruitless labour, strive 
In misery worse than death to live ? 
No. Be the smaller ill our choice: 
So dictates Nature’s powerful voice. 
Death’s pang will in a moment cease ; 


And then, All hail, eternal peace !” 
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Thus while he spoke, his words impart 
The dire resolve to every heart. 
A distant lake in prospect lay, 
That, glittering in the solar ray, 
Gleamed through the dusky trees, and shot 
A trembling light along the grot. 
Thither with one consent they bend, 
Their sorrows with their lives to end, 
While each, in thought, already hears 
The water hissing in his ears. 
Fast by the margin of the lake, 
Concealed within a thorny brake, 
A linnet sat, whose careless lay 
Amused the solitary day. 
Careless he sung, for on his breast 
Sorrow no lasting trace impressed ; 
When suddenly he heard a sound 
Of swift feet traversing the ground. 
Quick to the neighbouring tree he flies, 
Thence trembling casts around his eyes : 
No foe appeared, his fears were vain ; 
Pleased he renews the sprightly strain. 
The hares, whose noise had caused his fright, 
Saw with surprise the linnet’s flight. 
“Is there on earth a wretch,” they said, 
‘*Whom our approach can strike with dread?” 
An instantaneous change of thought 
To tumult every bosom wrought. 
So fares the system-building sage, 
Who, plodding on from youth to age, 
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At last on some foundation-dream 

Has reared aloft his goodly scheme, 

And proved his predecessors fools, 

And bound all nature by his rules; 

So fares he in that dreadful hour, 

When injured Truth exerts her power, 

Some new phenomenon to raise, 

Which bursting on his frighted gaze, 

From its proud summit to the ground 

Proves the whole edifice unsound. 

‘‘ Children,” thus spoke a hare sedate, 

Who oft had known th’ extremes of fate, 
“In slight events the docile mind 

May hints of good instruction find. 

That our condition is the worst, 

And we with such misfortunes curst 

As all comparison defy, 

Was late the universal cry ; 

When lo! an accident so slight 

As yonder little linnet’s- flight 

Has made your stubborn hearts confess 

(So your amazement bids me guess) 

That all our load of woes and fears 

Is but a part of what he bears. 

Where can he rest secure from harms, 

Whom e’en a helpless hare alarms? 

Yet he repines not at his lot,— 

When past, the danger is forgot : 

On yonder bough he trims his wings, 


And with unusual rapture sings : 
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While we, less wretched, sink beneath 
Our lighter ills, and rush to death. 

No more of this unmeaning rage, 

But hear, my friends, the words of age. 
“When by the winds of autumn driven 
The scattered clouds fly ’cross the heaven, 
Oft have we, from some mountain’s head, 
Beheld th’ alternate light and shade 
Sweep the long vale. Here, hovering, lowers 
The shadowy cloud ; there downward pours, 
Streaming direct, a flood of day, 

Which from the view flies swift away ; 

It flies, while other shades advance, 

And other streaks of sunshine glance. 
Thus chequered is the life below 

With gleams of joy and clouds of woe. 
Then hope not, while we journey on, 

Still to be basking in the sun ; 

Nor fear, though now in shades ye mourn, 
That sunshine will no more return. 

If, by your terrors overcome, 

Ye fly before th’ approaching gloom, 

The rapid clouds your flight pursue, 

And darkness stil: o’ercasts your view. 
Who longs to reach the radiant plain 
Must onward urge his course amain ; 

For doubly swift the shadow flies, 

When ’gainst the gale the pilgrim plies. 
At least be firm, and undismayed 


Maintain your ground ; the fleeting shade 
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Ere long spontaneous glides away, 

And gives you back th’ enlivening ray. 

Lo, while I speak, our danger past, 

No more the shrill horn’s angry blast 

Howls in our ear; the savage roar 

Of war and murder is no more. 

Then snatch the moment Fate allows, 

Nor think of past or future woes.” 

He spoke ; and hope revives: the lake 

That instant one and all forsake, 

In sweet amusement to employ 

The present sprightly hour of joy. 
Now from the western mountain’s brow, 

Compassed with clouds of various glow, 

The sun a broader orb displays, 

And shoots aslope his ruddy rays. 

The lawn assumes a fresher green, 

And dewdrops spangle all the scene ; 

The balmy zephyr breathes along, 

The shepherd sings his tender song, 

With all their lays the groves resound, 

And falling waters murmur round. 

Discord and care were put to flight, 

And all was peace and calm delight. 


MED 
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T the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And nought but the nightingale’s song in the grove ; 
"T was thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 
While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began : 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 
He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 


“ Ah! why, all abandoned to darkness and woe, 
Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 
And sorrow no longer thy bosom enthral. 
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But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn, 
Oh, soothe him whose pleasures like thine pass away : 
Full quickly they pass—but they never return. 


“‘ Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 
The moon half extinguished her crescent displays: 
But lately I marked, when majestic on high 
She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendour again ; 
But man’s faded glory what change shall renew? 
Ah, fool! to exult in a glory so vain ! 


“?T is night, and the landscape is lovely no more: 
I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching your charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glitt’ring with dew: 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn? 
Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 


‘““*T was thus by the glare of false Science betrayed, 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind, 
My thoughts wont to roam from shade onward to shade, 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

‘Oh, pity, great Father of light!’ then I cried, 

‘Thy creature, who fain would not wander from Thee. 
Lo, humbled, in dust, I relinquish my pride : 


From doubt and from darkness Thou only canst free.’ 
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‘¢ And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descending, 
And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 
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AR in the depth of Ida’s inmost grove, “ 
A scene for love and solitude designed, 
Where flowery woodbines wild by Nature wove 
Formed the lone bower, the Royal Swain reclined. 


All up the craggy cliffs, that towered to heaven, 
Green waved the murmuring pines on every side; 
Save where, fair opening to the beam of even, 
A dale sloped gradual to the valley wide. 
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Echoed the vale with many a cheerful note; 
The lowing of the herds resounding long, 
The shrilling pipe, and mellow horn remote, 
And social clamours of the festive throng. 


For now, low hovering o’er the western main, 
Where amber clouds begirt his dazzling throne, 
The sun with ruddier verdure decked the plain, 
And lakes, and streams, and spires triumphal shone. 


And many a band of ardent youths were seen ; 
Some into rapture fired by glory’s charms, 
Or hurled the thundering car along the green, 

Or marched embattled on in glittering arms. 


Others more mild, in happy leisure gay, 

The darkening forest’s lonely gloom explore, 
Or by Scamander’s flowery margin stray, 

Or the blue Hellespont’s resounding shore. 


But chief the eye to Tlion’s glories turned, 

That gleamed along the extended champaign far, 
And bulwarks, in terrific pomp adorned, 

Where Peace sat smiling at the frowns of War. 


Rich in the spoils of many a subject clime, 
In pride luxurious blazed th’ imperial dome ; 
Towered ’mid th’ encircling grove the fane sublime, 
And dread memorials marked the hero’s tomb, 


Who from the black and bloody cavern led 
The savage stern, and soothed his boisterous breast ; 
Who spoke, and Science reared her radiant head, 
And brightened o’er the long benighted waste ; 
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Or, greatly daring in his country’s cause, 
Whose Heaven-taught soul the awful plan designed, 
Whence Power stood trembling at the voice of laws, 
Whence soared on Freedom’s wing th’ ethereal mind. 


But not the pomp that Royalty displays, 
Nor all th’ imperial pride of lofty Troy, 

Nor Virtue’s triumph of immortal praise, 
Could rouse the languor of the lingering boy. 


Abandoned all to soft GEnone’s charms, 

He to oblivion doomed the listless day ; 
Inglorious lulled in Love’s dissolving arms, 

While flutes lascivious breathed th’ enfeebling lay. 


To trim the ringlets of his scented hair, 

To aim, insidious, Love’s bewitching glance, 
Or cull fresh garlands for the gaudy fair, 

Or wanton loose in the voluptuous dance ; 


These were his arts; these won Cénone’s love, 
Nor sought his fettered soul a nobler aim. 

Ah, why should Beauty’s smile those arts approve 
Which taint with infamy the lover’s flame ? 


Now laid at large beside a murmuring spring, 
Melting he listened to the vernal song, 

And Echo listening waved her airy wing, 
While the deep winding dales the lays prolong. 


When slowly floating down the azure skies 
A crimson cloud flashed on his startled sight, 
Whose skirts gay sparkling with unnumbered dyes 
Launched the long billowy trails of flickering light. 
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That instant hushed was all the vocal grove, 
Hushed was the gale, and every ruder sound ; 
And strains aérial, warbling far above, 
Rung in the ear a magic peal profound. 


Near, and more near, the swimming radiance rolled : 
Along the mountains stream the lingering fires ; 
Sublime the groves of Ida blaze with gold, 
And all the heaven resounds with louder lyres. 


The trumpet breathed a note, and all in air 

The glories vanished from the dazzled eye; 
And three ethereal forms, divinely fair, 

Down the steep glade were seen advancing nigh. 


The flowering glade fell level where they moved, 
O’erarching high the clustering roses hung, 

And gales from !.eaven on balmy pinion roved, 
And hill and dale with gratulation rung. 


The first with slow and stately step drew near, 
Fixed was her lofty eye, erect her mien: 
Sublime in grace, in majesty severe, 
She looked and moved a goddess and a queen. 


Her robe along the gale profusely streamed, 
Light leaned the sceptre on her bending arm ; 
And round her brow a starry circlet gleamed, 
Heightening the pride of each commanding charm. 


Milder the next came on with artless grace, 
And on a javelin’s quivering length reclined : 
T’ exalt her mien she bade no splendour blaze, 
Nor pomp of vesture fluctuate on the wind. 
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Serene, though awful, on her brow the light 

Of heavenly wisdom shone ; nor roved her eyes, 
Save to the shadowy cliff’s majestic height, 

Or the blue concave of th’ involving skies. 


Keen were her eyes to search the inmost soul ; 
Vet virtue triumphed in their beams benign, 
And impious Pride oft felt their dread control, 
When in fierce lightning flashed the wrath divine. 


With awe and wonder gazed th’ adoring swain, 

His kindling cheek great Virtue’s power confessed ; 
But soon ’t was o’er ; for Virtue prompts in vain 

When Pleasure’s influence numbs the nerveless breast. 


And now advanced the queen of melting joy, 
Smiling supreme in unresisted charms. 
Ah, then what transports fired the trembling boy! 
How throbbed his sickening frame with fierce alarms ! 


Her eyes in liquid light luxurious swim, 
And languish with unutterable love ; 

Heaven’s warm bloom glows along each brightening limb, 
Where fluttering bland the veil’s thin mantlings rove. 


Quick, blushing as abashed, she half withdrew : 
One hand a bough of flowering myrtle waved, 

One graceful spread, where, scarce concealed from view, 
Soft through the parting robe her bosom heaved. 


“ Offspring of Jove supreme! beloved of Heaven! 

Attend.” Thus spoke the empress of the skies. 

“For know, to thee, high-fated prince, ’t is given 

Through the bright realms of Fame sublime to rise 
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‘Beyond man’s boldest hope ; if nor the wiles 
Of Pallas triumph o’er th’ ennobling thought, 
Nor Pleasure lure with artificial smiles _ 
To quaff the poison of her luscious draught. 


“When Juno’s charms the prize of beauty claim, 
Shall aught on earth, shall aught in heaven contend ? 
Whom Juno calls to high triumphant fame, 
Shall he to meaner sway inglorious bend P 


“Yet lingering comfortless in lonesome wild, 
Where Echo sleeps ’mid caverned vales profound, 
The pride of Troy, Dominion’s darling child, 
Pines while the slow hour stalks its sullen round. 


‘“ Hear thou, of Heaven unconscious! From the blaze 
Of glory, streamed from Jove’s eternal throne, 
Thy soul, O mortal, caught th’ inspiring rays 
That to a god exalt earth’s raptured son. 


“Hence the bold wish, on boundless pinion borne, 
That fires, alarms, impels the maddening soul ; 
The hero’s eye, hence, kindling into scorn, 
Blasts the proud menace and defies control. 


* But, unimproved, Heaven’s noblest boons are vain: 
No sun with plenty crowns th’ uncultured vale ; 
Where green lakes languish on the silent plain, 
Death rides the billows of the western gale. 


“Deep in yon mountain’s womb, where the dark cave . 
Howls to the torrent’s everlasting roar, 
Does the rich gem its flashy radiance wave ? 
Or flames with steady ray th’ imperial ore ? 
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“Toil decked with glittering domes yon champaign wide, 
And wakes yon grove-embosomed lawns to joy, 
And rends the rough ore from the mountain’s side, 
Spangling with starry pomp the thrones of Troy. 


“Fly these soft scenes. E’en now, with playful art, 

Love wreathes thy flowery ways with fatal snare. 

And nurse th’ eternal fire that warms thy heart,—- 
That fire ethereal lives but by thy care. 


“Lo, hovering near on dark and dampy wing, 
Sloth with stern patience waits the hour assigned, 
From her chill plume the deadly dews to fling 
That quench heaven’s beam, and freeze thecheerless mind. 


“Vain then th’ enlivening sound of Fame’s alarms, 
For Hope’s exulting impulse prompts no more ; 
Vain e’en the joys that lure to Pleasure’s arms, 
The throb of transport is for ever o’er. 


“Oh, who shall then to Fancy’s darkening eyes 
Recall th’ Elysian dreams of joy and light? 
Dim through the gloom the formless visions rise, 

Snatched instantaneous down the gulf of night. 


“Thou who, securely lulled in Youth’s warm ray, 
Mark’st not the desolations wrought by Time, 
Be roused, or perish. Ardent for its prey 
Speeds the fell hour that ravages thy prime. 


-“ And, ’midst the horrors shrined of midnight storm, 
The fiend Oblivion eyes thee from afar, 
Black with intolerable frowns her form, 
Beckoning th’ embattled whirlwinds into war. 
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“ Fanes, bulwarks, mountains, worlds, their tempest whelms, 
Yet Glory braves unmoved th’ impetuous sweep. 
Fly, then, ere, hurled from Life’s delightful realms, 
Thou sink t’ Oblivion’s dark and boundless deep, 


* Fly, then, where Glory points the path sublime: 
See her crown dazzling with eternal light! 
*T is Juno prompts thy daring steps to climb, 
And girds thy bounding heart with matchless might. 


“Warm in the raptures of divine desire, 
Burst the soft chain that curbs th’ aspiring mind ; 
And fly, where Victory, borne on wings of fire, 
Waves her red banner to the rattling wind. 


“Ascend the car. Indulge the pride of arms, 
Where clarions roll their kindling strains on high, 
Where the eye maddens to the dread alarms, 
And the long shout tumultuous rends the sky. 


‘“ Plunged in the uproar of the thundering field 
I see thy lofty arm the tempest guide ; 
Fate scatters lightning from thy meteor-shield, 
And Ruin spreads around the sanguine tide. 


“Go, urge the terrors of thy headlong car 
On prostrate Pride, and Grandeur’s spoils o’erthrown, 
While all amazed e’en heroes shrink afar, 
And hosts embattled vanish at thy frown. 


“When glory crowns thy godlike toils, and all 
The triumph’s lengthening pomp exalts thy soul ; 
When lowly at thy feet the mighty fall, 
And tyrants tremble at thy stern control ; 
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“When conquering millions hail thy sovereign might, 
And tribes unknown dread acclamation join ; 
How wilt thou spurn the forms of low delight ! 
For all the ecstasies of heaven are thine: 


‘For thine the joys that fear no length of days, 
Whose wide effulgence scorns all mortal bound: 
Fame’s trump in thunder shall announce thy praise, 
Nor bursting worlds her clarion’s blast confound.” 


The goddess ceased, not dubious of the prize: 
Elate she marked his wild and rolling eye, 
Marked his lip quiver, and his bosom rise, 
And his warm cheek suffused with crimson dye. 


But Pallas now drew near. Sublime, serene 
In conscious dignity, she viewed the swain ; 
Then, love and pity softening all her mien, 
Thus breathed with accents mild the solemn strain. 


“Let those whose arts to fatal paths betray, 
The soul with passion’s gloom tempestuous blind, 
And snatch from Reason’s ken th’ auspicious ray 
Truth darts from heaven to guide th’ exploring mind. 


“ But Wisdom loves the calm and serious hour, 
When Heaven’s pure emanation beams confessed : 
Rage, ecstasy, alike disclaim her power,— 
She wooes each gentler impulse of the breast. 


‘Sincere th’ unaltered bliss her charms impart, 
Sedate th’ enlivening ardours they inspire: 
She bids no transient rapture thrill the heart, 
She wakes no feverish gust of fierce desire. 
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“ Unwise, who, tossing on the watery way, 
All to the storm th’ unfettered sail devolve: 
Man more unwise resigns the mental sway, 
Borne headlong on by Passion’s keen resolve. 


“While storms remote but murmur on thine ear, 
Nor waves in ruinous uproar round thee roll, 
Yet, yet a moment check thy prone career, 
And curb the keen resolve that prompts thy soul. 


*‘ Explore thy heart, that, roused by Glory’s name, 
Pants all enraptured with the mighty charm. 
And does Ambition quench each milder flame? 
And is it conquest that alone can warm? 


**'T” indulge fell Rapine’s desolating lust, 
To drench the balmy lawn in streaming gore, 
To spurn the hero’s cold and silent dust— 
Are these thy joys? Nor throbs thy heart for more? 


‘Pleased canst thou listen to the Patriot’s groan, 
And the wild wail of Innocence forlorn ? 
And hear th’ abandoned Maid’s last frantic moan, 
Her love for ever from her bosom torn? 


“ Nor wilt thou shrink, when Virtue’s fainting breath 
Pours the dread curse of vengeance on thy head ? 
Nor when the pale ghost bursts the cave of death, 
To glare distraction on thy midnight bed? 


“Was it for this, though born to regal power, 
Kind Heaven to thee did nobler gifts consign, 
Bade Fancy’s influence gild thy natal hour, 
And bade Philanthropy’s applause be thine? 
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“Theirs be the dreadful glory to destroy, 
And theirs the pride of pomp, and praise suborned, 
Whose eye ne’er lightened at the smile of Joy, 
Whose cheek the tear of Pity ne’er adorned ; 


“Whose soul, each finer sense instinctive quelled, 
The lyre’s mellifluous ravishment defies ; 
Nor marks where Beauty roves the flowery field, 
Or Grandeur’s pinion sweeps th’ unbounded skies. 


“ Hail to sweet Fancy’s unexpressive charm ! 

Hail to the pure delights of social love! 
Hail, pleasures mild, that fire not while ye warm, 
Nor rack th’ exulting frame, but gently move! 


“ But Fancy soothes no more, if stern Remorse 
With iron grasp the tortured bosom wring. 
Ah, then e’en Fancy speeds the venom’s course, 
E’en Fancy points with rage the maddening sting! 


“Her wrath a thousand gnashing fiends attend, 
And roll the snakes, and toss the brands of hell; 
The beam of Beauty blasts; dark heavens impend 
Tottering ; and music thrills with starting yell. 


“What then avails, that with exhaustless store 
Obsequious Luxury loads thy glittering shrine? 
What then avails, that prostrate slaves adore, 
And Fame proclaims thee matchless and divine? 


“What though bland Filattery all her arts apply ? 
Will these avail to calm th’ infuriate brain ? 
Or will the roaring surge, when heaved on high, 
Headlong hang, hushed, to hear the piping swain P 
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“In health how fair, how ghastly in decay 
Man’s lofty form! how heavenly fair the mind 
Sublimed by Virtue’s sweet enlivening sway ! 
But ah! to Guilt’s outrageous rule resigned, 


“‘ How hideous and forlorn! when ruthless Care 
With cankering tooth corrodes the seeds of life, 
And deaf with Passion’s storms when pines Despatr, 
And howling furies rouse th’ eternal strife. 


‘Oh, by thy hopes of joy that restless glow, 
Pledges of Heaven! be taught by Wisdom’s lore : 
With anxious haste each doubtful path forego, 
And life’s wild ways with cautious fear explore. 


“Straight be thy course; nor tempt the maze that leads 
Where fell Remorse his shapeless strength conceals ; 
And oft Ambition’s dizzy cliff he treads, 
And slumbers oft in Pleasure’s flowery vales. 


‘“‘Nor linger unresolved. Heaven prompts the choice ; 
Save when Presumption shuts the ear of Pride: 
With grateful awe attend to Nature’s voice, 
The voice of Nature Heaven ordained thy guide. 


“Warned by her voice, the arduous path pursue 
That leads to Virtue’s fane a hardy band, 
What though no gaudy scenes decoy their view, 
Nor clouds of fragrance roll along the land ; 


“What though rude mountains heave the flinty way, 
Yet there the soul drinks light and life divine, 
And pure aérial gales of gladness play, 
Brace every nerve, and every sense refine. 
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‘‘Go, prince, be virtuous and be blest. The throne 
Rears not its state to swell the couch of lust; 
Nor dignify Corruption’s daring son, 
T’ o’erwhelm his humbler brethren of the dust. 


‘“‘ But yield an ampler scene to Bounty’s eye, 
And ampler range to Mercy’s ear expand : 
And ’midst admiring nations, set on high 
Virtue’s fair model, framed by Wisdom’s hand. 


“Go, then; the moan of Woe demands thine aid ; 
Pride’s licensed outrage claims thy slumbering ire: 
Pale Genius roams the bleak neglected shade, 
And battening Avarice mocks his tuneless lyre. 


‘‘F’en Nature pines by vilest chains oppressed ; 
Th’ astonished kingdoms crouch to Fashion’s nod. 
O ye pure inmates of the gentle breast, 
Truth, Freedom, Love, oh, where is your abode ? 


“Oh, yet once more shall Peace from heaven return, 
And young Simplicity with mortals dwell ! 
Nor Innocence th’ august pavilion scorn, 
Nor meek Contentment fly the humble cell ! 


Wilt thou, my prince, the beauteous train implore, 
’Midst earth’s forsaken scenes once more to bide? 
Then shall the shepherd sing in every bower, 
And Love with garlands wreathe the domes of Pride. 


“The bright tear starting in th’ impassioned eyes 
Of silent gratitude ; the smiling gaze 
Of gratulation, faltering while he tries 
With voice of transport to proclaim thy praise; 
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“ Th’ ethereal glow that stimulates thy frame, 
When all th’ according powers harmonious move, 
And wake to energy each social aim, 
Attuned spontaneous to the will of Jove; 


“‘ Be these, O man, the triumphs of thy soul ; 
And all the conqueror’s dazzling glories slight, 
That meteor-like o’er trembling nations roll, 
To sink at once in deep and dreadful night. 


‘‘ Like thine, yon orb’s stupendous glories burn 
With genial beam ; nor at th’ approach of even 
In shades of horror leave the world to mourn, 
But gild with lingering light th’ empurpled heaven.” 


Thus while she spoke, her eye, sedately meek, 
Looked the pure fervour of maternal love. 

No rival zeal intemperate flushed her cheek : 
Can Beauty’s boast the soul of Wisdom move ? 


Worth’s noble pride can Envy’s leer appal, 
Or staring Folly’s vain applauses soothe ? 

Can jealous Fear Truth’s dauntless heart enthral ? 
Suspicion lurks not in the heart of Truth. 


And now the shepherd raised his pensive head : 
Yet unresolved and fearful roved his eyes, 
Scared at the glances of the awful maid ; 
For young unpractised guilt distrusts the guise 


Of shameless Arrogance. His wavering breast, 
Though warmed by Wisdom, owned no constant fire ; 
While lawless Fancy roamed afar, unblest 
Save in th’ oblivious lap of soft Desire. 
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When thus the queen of soul-dissolving smiles.— 
“Let gentler fates my darling prince attend: 
Joyless and cruel are the warrior’s spoils, 

Dreary the path stern Virtue’s sons ascend. 


“ Of .human joy full short is the career, 
And the dread verge still gains upon your sight ; 
While idly gazing, far beyond your sphere, 
Ye scan the dream of unapproached delight ; 


“Till every sprightly hour and blooming scene 
Of life’s gay morn unheeded glides away, 
And clouds of tempests mount the blue serene, 
And storm and ruin close the troublous day. 


“Thou still exult to hail the present joy, 
Thine be the boon that comes unearned by toil; 
No froward vain desire thy bliss annoy, 
No flattering hope thy longing hours beguile. 


‘Ah! why should man pursue the charms of fame, 
For ever luring, yet for ever coy? 
Light as the gaudy rainbow’s pillared gleam, 
That melts illusive from the wondering boy. 


“What though her throne irradiate many a clime, 
If hung loose-tottering o’er th’ unfathomed tomb? 
- What though her mighty clarion, reared sublime, 
Display th’ imperial wreath and glittering plume? 


‘Can glittering plume, or can th’ imperial wreath 
Redeem from unrelenting Fate the brave? 
What note of triumph can her clarion breathe 
T’ alarm th’ eternal midnight of the grave? 
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‘That night draws on: nor will the vacant hour 
Of expectation linger as it flies, 
Nor Fate one moment unenjoyed restore : 
Each moment’s flight how precious to the wise ! 


“Oh, shun th’ annoyance of the bustling throng, 
That haunt with zealous turbulence the great ; 
There coward Office boasts th’ unpunished wrong, 
And sneaks secure in insolence of state. 


“O’er fancied injury Suspicion pines, 
And in grim silence gnaws the festering wound ; 
Deceit the rage-embittered smile refines, 
And Censure spreads the viperous hiss around. 


* Hope not, fond prince, though Wisdom guard thy throne, 
Though Truth and Bounty prompt each generous aim, 
Though thine the palm of peace, the victor’s crown, 
The Muse’s rapture, and the patriot’s flame,— 


‘‘ Hope not, though all that captivates the wise, 
All that endears the good exalt thy praise, 
Hope not to taste repose ; for Envy’s eyes 
At fairest worth still point their deadly rays. 


‘Envy, stern tyrant of the flinty heart, 
Can aught of Virtue, Truth, or Beauty charm? 
Can soft Compassion thrill with pleasing smart, 
Repentance melt, or Gratitude disarm ? 


“Ah! no. Where winter Scythia’s waste enchains, 
And monstrous shapes roar to the ruthless storm, 
Not Phoebus’ smile can cheer the dreadful plains, 
Or soil accursed with balmy life inform. 
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‘Then, Envy, then is thy triumphant hour, 
When mourns Benevolence his baffled scheme ; 
When Insult mocks the clemency of Power, 
And loud Dissension’s livid firebrands gleam ; 


“When squint-eyed Slander plies th’ unhallowed tongue, 
From poisoned maw when Treason weaves his line, 
And Muse apostate (infamy to song !) 
Grovels, low muttering, at Sedition’s shrine. 


‘‘Let not my prince forego the peaceful shade, 
The whispering grove, the fountain, and the plain: 
Power, with th’ oppressive weight of pomp arrayed, 
Pants for simplicity and ease in vain. 


“ The yell of frantic Mirth may stun his ear, 
But frantic Mirth soon leaves the heart forlorn ; 
And Pleasure flies that high tempestuous sphere : 
Far different scenes her lucid paths adorn. 


“She loves to wander on th’ untrodden lawn, 
Or the green bosom of reclining hill, 
Soothed by the careless warblerof the dawn, 
Or the lone plaint of ever-murmuring rill ; 


‘Or from the mountain glade’s aérial brow, 
While to her song a thousand echoes call, 
Marks the wild woodland wave remote below, 

Where shepherds pipe unseen, and waters fall. 


“ Her influence oft the festive hamlet proves, 
Where the high carol cheers th’ exulting ring ; 
And oft she roams the maze of wildering groves, 
Listening th’ unnumbered melodies of spring. 
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‘Or to the long and lonely shore retires ; 
What time, loose glimmering to the lunar beam, 
Faint heaves the slumb’rous wave, and starry fires 
Gild the blue deep with many a lengthening gleam. 


“Then, to the balmy bower of Rapture borne, 
While strings self-warbling breathe Elysian rest, 
Melts in delicious vision, till the morn 
Spangle with twinkling dew the flowery waste. 


“The frolic Moments, purple-pinioned, dance 
Around, and scatter roses as they play : 
And the blithe Graces hand in hand advance, 
Where, with her loved compeers, she deigns to stray. 


* Mild Solitude, in veil of russet dye, 
Her sylvan spear with moss-grown ivy bound ; 
And Indolence, with sweetly-languid eye, 
And zoneless robe that trails along the ground. 


* But chiefly Love—O thou whose gentle mind 
Each soft indulgence Nature framed to share, 
Pomp, wealth, renown, dominion, all resigned, 
Oh, haste to Pleasure’s bower, for Love is there ! 


* Love, the desire of gods! the feast of heaven ! 
Yet to earth’s favoured offspring not denied ! 
Ah, let not thankless man the blessing given 
Enslave to Fame, or sacrifice to Pride! 


‘Nor I from Virtue’s call decoy thine ear: 
Friendly to pleasure are her sacred laws. 
Let ‘Temperance’ smile the cup of gladness cheer ; 
That cup is death, if he withhold applause. 
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‘Far from thy haunt be Envy’s baneful sway, - 
And Hate, that works the harassed soul to storm; 
But woo Content to breathe her soothing lay, 
And charm from Fancy’s view each angry form. 


“‘No savage joy th’ harmonius hours profane ! 
Whom Love refines, can barbarous tumult please ? 
Shall rage of blood pollute the sylvan reign ? 
Shall Leisure wanton in the spoils of Peace? 


“Free let the feathery race indulge the song, 
Inhale the liberal beam, and melt in love ; 
Free let the fleet hind bound her hills along, 
And in pure streams the watery nations rove. 


“To joy in Nature’s universal smile 
Well suits, O man, thy pleasurable sphere ; 
But why should Virtue doom thy years to toil ? 
Ah, why should Virtue’s law be deemed severe? 


‘What meed, Beneficence, thy care repays? 
What, Sympathy, thy still returning pang? 
And why his generous arm should Justice raise, 
To dare the vengeance of a tyrant’s fang? 


‘‘F'rom thankless spite no bounty can secure, 
Or froward wish of discontent fulfil, 
That knows not to regret thy bounded power, 
But blames with keen reproach thy partial will. 


“To check th’ impetuous all-involving tide 
Of human woes, how impotent thy strife! 
High o’er thy mounds devouring surges ride, 
Nor reck thy baffled toils, or lavished life. 
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“The bower of bliss, the smile of love be thine, 
Unlaboured ease, and leisure’s careless dream. 
Such be their joys who bend at Venus’ shrine, 
And own her charms beyond compare supreme,” 


Warmed as she spoke, all panting with delight, 

Her kindling beauties breathed triumphant bloom ; 
And Cupids fluttered round in circlets bright, 

And Flora poured from all her stores perfume. 


“ Thine be the prize,” exclaimed th’ enraptured youth, 
‘Queen of unrivalled charms and matchless joy.”— 
Oh, blind to fate, felicity, and truth !— 
But such are they whom Pleasure’s snares decoy. 


The sun was sunk; the vision was no more: 

Night downward rushed tempestuous, at the frown 
Of Jove’s awakened wrath ; deep thunders roar, 

The forests howl afar, and mountains groan, 


And sanguine meteors glare athwart the plain ; 
With horror’s scream the Ilian towers resound ; 
Raves the hoarse storm along the bellowing main, 
And the strong earthquake rends the shuddering ground. 


“OSI 
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I I. 


EACE, heaven-descended man ! whose powerful voice 

From ancient darkness called the morn: 
And hushed of jarring elements the noise ; 
When Chaos, from his old dominion torn, 
With all his bellowing throng, 
Far, far was hurled the void abyss along ; 
And all the bright angelic choir, 
Striking through all their ranks th’ eternal lyre, 
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Poured in loud symphony th’ impetuous strain ; 

And every fiery orb and planet sung, 

And wide, through Night’s dark solitary reign 
Rebounding long and deep, the lays triumphant rung. 


I. 2. 


Oh, whither art thou fled, Saturnian age ? 

Roll round again, majestic years ! 

To break the sceptre of tyrannic rage, 

From Woe’s wan cheek to wipe the bitter tears, 

Ye years, again roll round! — 

Hark, from afar what desolating sound, 

While echoes load the sighing gales, 

With dire presage the throbbing heart assails! 

Murder deep-roused, with all the whirlwind’s haste 

And roar of tempest, from her cavern springs, 

Her tangled serpents girds around her waist, 
Smiles ghastly fierce, and shakes her gore-distilling wings. 


lL 3. 
The shouts redoubling rise 
In thunder to the skies. 
The Nymphs disordered dart along, 
Sweet Powers of solitude and song, 
Stunned with the horrors of discordant sound ; 
And all is listening trembling round. 
Torrents far heard amid the waste of night 
That oft have led the wanderer right, 
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Are silent at the noise. 
The mighty ocean’s more majestic voice 
Drowned in superior din is heard no more ; 
The surge in silence seems to sweep the foamy shore. 


II. I. 


The bloody banner streaming in the air 

Seen on yon sky-mixed mountain’s brow, 

The mingling multitudes, the madding car, 

Driven in confusion to the plain below, 

War’s dreadful lord proclaim. 

Bursts out by frequent fits th’ expansive flame. 

Snatched in tempestuous eddies flies 

The surging smoke o’er all the darkened skies. 

The cheerful face of heaven no more is seen, 

The bloom of morning fades to deadly pale, 

The bat flits transient o’er the dusky green, 
And night’s foul birds along the sullen twilight sail. 


Il. 2. 


Involved in fire-streaked gloom the car comes on ; 

The rushing steeds grim Terror guides. 

His forehead writhed to a relentless frown, 

Aloft the angry Power of battles rides ; 

Grasped in his mighty hand 

A mace tremendous desolates the land ; 

The tower rolls headlong down the steep, 

The mountain shrinks before its wasteful sweep: 
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Chill horror the dissolving limbs invades ; 
Smit by the blasting lightning of his eyes, 
A deeper gloom invests the howling shades ; 
_ Stript is the shattered grove, and every verdure dies, 


I 3. 


How startled Frenzy stares, 
Bristling her ragged hairs ! 
Revenge the gory fragment gnaws ; 
See, with her griping vulture claws 
Imprinted deep, she rends the mangled wound! 
Hate whirls her torch sulphureous round ; 
The shrieks of agony and clang of arms 
Re-echo to the hoarse alarms 
Her trump terrific blows. 
Disparting from behind, the clouds disclose 
Of kingly gesture a gigantic form, 
That with his scourge sublime rules the careering storm. 


Ill, I. 


Ambition, outside fair! within as foul 

As fiends of fiercest heart below, 

Who ride the hurricanes of fire that roll 

Their thundering vortex o’er the realms of woe, 

Yon naked waste survey ; 

Where late was heard the flute’s mellifluous lay, 

_ Where late the rosy-bosomed Hours 

In loose array danced lightly o’er the flowers ; 
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Where late the shepherd told his tender tale ; 
And wakened by the murmuring breeze of morn, 
The voice of cheerful labour filled the dale ; 
And dove-eyed Plenty smiled, and waved her liberal horn. 


III. 2, 


Yon ruins, sable from the wasting flame, 

But mark the once resplendent dome ; 

The frequent corse obstructs the sullen stream, 

And ghosts glare horrid from the sylvan gloom. 

How sadly silent all! 

Save where, outstretched beneath yon hanging wall, 

Pale Famine moans with feeble breath, 

And Anguish yells, and grinds his bloody teeth: 

Though vain the Muse, and every melting lay, 

To touch thy heart, unconscious of remorse! 

Know, monster, know, thy hour is on the way,-— 
I see, I see the years begin their mighty course. 


lil 3. 


What scenes of glory rise 
Before my dazzled eyes ! 
Young Zephyrs wave their wanton wings, 
And melody celestial rings : 
All blooming on the lawn the nymphs advance, 
And touch the lute, and range the dance ; 
And the blithe shepherds on the mountain’s side, 
Arrayed in all their rural pride, 
Exalt the festive note, 
Inviting Echo from her inmost grot— 
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But ah! the landscape glows with fainter light, 
It darkens, swims, and flies for ever from my sight! 


IV. I. 


Illusions vain! Can sacred Peace reside 

Where sordid gold the breast alarms, 

Where Cruelty inflames the eye of Pride, 

And Grandeur wantons in soft Pleasure’s arms? 

Ambition ! these are thine: 

These from the soul erase the form divine, 

And quench the animating fire 

That warms the bosom with sublime desire. 

Thence the relentless heart forgets to feel, 

And Hatred triumphs on th’ o’erwhelming brow, 

And midnight Rancour grasps the cruel steel, 
Blaze the blue flames of death, and sound the shrieks of woe. 


IV. 2. 


From Albion fled, thy once beloved retreat, 

What region brightens in thy smile, 

Creative Peace, and underneath thy feet 

Sees sudden flowers adorn the rugged soil ? 

In bleak Siberia blows, 

Naked by thy genial breath, the balmy rose? 

Waved over by thy magic wand 

Does life inform fell Libya’s burning sand? 

Or does some isle thy parting flight detain, 

Where roves the Indian through primeval shades, 

Haunts the pure pleasures of the sylvan reign, 
And led by Reason’s light the path of Nature treads? 
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IV. 3 
On Cuba’s utmost steep 
Far leaning o’er the deep 
The Goddess’ pensive form was seen. 
Her robe of Nature’s varied green 
Waved on the gale: Grief dimmed her radiant eyes, 
Her bosom heaved with boding sighs : 
She eyed the main; where, gaining on the view 
Emerging from th’ ethereal blue, 
’Midst the dread pomp of war, 
Blazed the Iberian streamer from afar. 
She saw; and, on refulgent pinions borne, 
Slow winged her way sublime, and mingled with the morn. 
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EMORY, be still! why throng upon the thought 
These scenes so deeply stained with Sorrow’s dyer 
Is there in all thy stores no cheerful draught, 
To brighten yet once more in Fancy’s eye? 


Yes—from afar a landscape seems to rise, 
Embellished by the lavish hand of Spring; 
Thin gilded clouds float lightly o’er the skies, 
And laughing Loves disport on fluttering wing. 
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How blest the youth in yonder valley laid ! 
What smiles in every conscious feature play ! 
While to the murmurs of the breezy glade 
His merry pipe attunes the rural lay. 


Hail, Innocence! whose bosom, all serene, 
Feels not as yet th’ internal tempest roll! 
Oh, ne’er may Care distract that placid mien! 
Ne’er may the shades of Doubt o’erwhelm thy soul ! 


Vain wish! for lo, in gay attire concealed, 
Yonder she comes! the heart-inflaming fiend ! 
(Will no kind power the helpless stripling shield ?) 
Swift to her destined prey see Passion bend ! 


O smile accursed, to hide the worst designs ! 
Now with blithe eye she woes him to be blest, 

While round her arm unseen a serpent twines— 
And lo, she hurls it hissing at his breast ! 


And, instant, lo! his dizzy eyeball swims 
Ghastly, and reddening darts a frantic glare ; 
Pain with strong grasp distorts his writhing limbs, 
And Fear’s cold hand erects his frozen hair! 


Is this, O life, is this thy boasted prime? 
And does thy spring no happier prospect yield? 
Why should the sunbeam paint thy glittering clime, 
When the keen mildew desolates the field ? 


How memory pains! Let some gay theme beguile 
The musing mind, and soothe to soft delight. 
Ye images of woe, no-more recoil : 
Be life’s past scenes wrapt in oblivious night. 
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Now when fierce Winter, armed with wasteful power, 
Heaves the wild deep that thunders from afar, 
How sweet to sit in this sequestered bower, 
To hear, and but to hear, the mingling war! 


Ambition here displays no gilded toy 

That tempts on desperate wing the soul to rise, 
Nor Pleasure’s paths to wilds of woe decoy, 

Nor Anguish lurks in Grandeur’s proud disguise. 


Oft has Contentment cheered this lone abode 
With the mild languish of her smiling eye; 

Here Health in rosy bloom has often glowed, 
While loose-robed Quiet stood enamoured by. 


E’en the storm lulls to more profound repose : 
The storm these humble walls assails in vain ; 
The shrub is sheltered when the whirlwind blows, 
While the oak’s mighty ruin strows the plain. 


Blow on, ye winds! Thine, Winter, be the skies, 
And toss th’ infuriate surge, and vales lay waste ; 
Nature thy temporary rage defies ; 
To her relief the gentler Seasons haste. 


Throned in her emerald car, see Spring appear ! 
(As Fancy wills, the landscape starts to view) 

Her emerald car the youthful Zephyrs bear, 
Fanning her bosom with their pinions blue. 


Around the jocund Hours are fluttering seen ; 
And lo! her rod the rose-lipped power extends ; 
And lo! the lawns are decked in living green, 
And Beauty’s bright-eyed train from heaven descends, 
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Haste, happy days, and make all Nature glad— 
But will all Nature joy at your return? 

Oh, can ye cheer pale Sickness’ gloomy bed, 
Or dry the tears that bathe th’ untimely urn P 


Will ye one transient ray of gladness dart 
Where groans the dungeon to the captive’s wail ? 
To ease tired Disappointment’s bleeding heart 
Will all your stores of softening balm avail ? 


When stern Oppression in his harpy fangs 

From Want’s weak grasp the last sad morsel bears, 
- Can ye allay the dying parent’s pangs, 
Whose infant craves relief with fruitless tears ? 


For ah! thy reign, Oppression, is not past. 

Who from the shivering limbs the vestment rends? 
Who lays the once-rejoicing village waste, 

Bursting the ties of lovers and of friends? 


But hope not, Muse, vainglorious as thou art, 
With the weak impulse of thy humble strain, 

Hope not to soften Pride’s obdirate heart, 
When Errol’s bright example shines in vain. 


Then cease the theme. Turn, Fancy, turn thine eye, 
Thy weeping eye, nor further urge thy flight ; 

Thy haunts, alas! no gleams of joy supply, 
Or transient gleams, that flash, and sink in night. 


Vet fain the mind its anguish would forego— 
Spread, then, Historic Muse, thy pictured scroll ; 
Bid thy great scenes in all their splendour glow, 
And rouse to thought sublime th’ exulting soul. 
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What mingling pomps rush on th’ enraptured gaze! 
Lo, where the gallant Navy rides the deep ! 

Here glittering towns their spiry turrets raise! 
There bulwarks overhang the shaggy steep ! 


Bristling with spears and bright with burnished shields, 
Th’ embattled legions stretch their long array ; 

Discord’s red torch, as fierce she scours the fields, 
With bloody tincture stains the face of day. 


And now the hosts in silence wait the sign. 
Keen are their looks whom Liberty inspires. 

Quick as the Goddess darts along the line, 
Each breast impatient burns with noble fires. 


Her form how graceful! In her lofty mien 

The smiles of Love stern Wisdom’s frown control ; 
Her fearless eye, determined though serene, 

Speaks the great purpose and th’ unconquered soul. 


Mark where Ambition leads the adverse band, 
Each feature fierce and haggard, as with pain! 

With menace loud he cries, while from his hand 
He vainly strives to wipe the crimson stain. 


Lo! at his call, impetuous as the storms, 

Headlong to deeds of death the hosts are driven ; 
Hatred to madness wrought each face deforms, 

Mounts the black whirlwind, and involves the heaven 


Now, Virtue, now thy powerful succour lend, 
Shield them for Liberty who dare to die— 
Ah, Liberty ! will none thy cause befriend ? 
Are those thy sons, thy generous sons, that fly ? 
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Not Virtue’s self, when Heaven its aid denies, 

Can brace the loosened nerves or warm the heart ; 
Not Virtue’s self can still the burst of sighs, 

When festers in the soul Misfortune’s dart. 


See, where by terror and despair dismayed, 

The scattering legions pour along the plain! 
Ambition’s car, in bloody spoils arrayed, 

Hews its broad way as Vengeance guides the rein. 


But who ts he, that, by yon lonely brook 
With woods o’erhung and precipices rude, 
Lies all abandoned, yet with dauntless look 
Sees streaming from his breast the purple flood ? 


Ah, Brutus! ever thine be Virtue’s tear ! 
Lo, his dim eyes to Liberty he turns, 

As scarce supported on her broken spear 
O’er her expiring son the Goddess mourns. 


Loose to the wind her azure mantle flies, 

From her dishevelled locks she rends the plume ; 
No lustre lightens in her weeping eyes, 

And on her tear-stained cheek no roses bloom. 


Meanwhile the world, Ambition, owns thy sway, 
Fame’s loudest trumpet labours with thy name ; 
For thee the Muse awakes her sweetest lay, - 
And Flattery bids for thee her altars flame. 


Nor in life’s lofty bustling sphere alone, 
The sphere where monarchs and where heroes toil, 
Sink Virtue’s sons beneath Misfortune’s frown, 
While Guilt’s thrilled bosom leaps at Pleasure’s smile ; 
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Full oft where Solitude and Silence dwell, 
Far, far remote amid the lowly plain, 
Resounds the voice of Woe from Virtue’s cell. 
Such is man’s doom, and Pity weeps in vain! 


Still Grief recoils. How vainly have I strove 
Thy power, O Melancholy, to withstand ! 
Tired I submit; but yet, oh, yet remove 
Or ease the pressure of thy heavy hand. 


Yet for awhile let the bewildered soul 
Find in society relief from woe ; ; 

Oh, yield awhile to Friendship’s soft control ; 
Some respite, Friendship, wilt thou not bestow? 


Come, then, Philander, whose exalted mind 

Looks down from far on all that charms the great, 
For thou canst bear, unshaken and resigned, 

The brightest smiles, the blackest frowns of Fate; 


Come thou, whose love unlimited, sincere, 
Nor faction coils nor injury destroys ; 

Who lend’st to Misery’s moan a pitying ear, 
And feel’st with ecstasy another’s joys ; 


Who know’st man’s frailty: with a favouring eye 
And melting heart, behold’st a brother’s fall ; 
Who, unenslaved by Fashion’s narrow tie, 
With manly freedom follow’st Nature’s call. 


And bring thy Delia, sweetly smiling fair, 
Whose spotless soul no rankling thoughts deform ; 
Her gentle accents calm each throbbing care, 
And harmonize the thunder of the storm. 
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Though blest with wisdom and with wit refined, 
She courts no homage, nor desires to shine ; 
In her each sentiment sublime is joined 
To female softness and a form divine. 


Come, and disperse th’ involving shadows drear ; 
Let chastened mirth the social hours employ ; 

Oh, catch the swift-winged moment while ’t is near,—-- 
On swiftest wing the moment flies of joy. 


E’en while the careless disencumbered soul 
Sinks all dissolving into Pleasure’s dream, 

Even then to Time’s tremendous verge we roll 
With headlong haste along life’s surgy stream. 


Can Gaiety the vanished years ‘restore, 

Or on the withering limbs fresh beauty shed, 
Or soothe the sad inevitable hour, 

Or cheer the dark, dark mansions of the dead ? 


Still sounds the solemn knell in fancy’s ear, 
That called Eliza to the silent tomb ; 
To her how jocund rolled the sprightly year! 
How shone the nymph in beauty’s brightest bloom ! 


Ah! Beauty’s bloom avails not in the grave, 
Youth’s lofty mien, nor Age’s awful grace ; 

Moulder alike unknown the prince and slave, 
Whelmed in th’ enormous wreck of human race. 


The thought-fixed portraiture, the breathing bust, 
The arch with proud memorials arrayed, 
The long-lived pyramid shall sink in dust 
To dumb oblivion’s ever-desert shade. 
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Fancy from joy still wanders far astray. 
Ah, Melancholy! how I feel thy power! 
Long have I laboured to elude thy sway ; 
But ’tis enough, for I resist no more. 


The traveller thus, that o’er the midnight waste 
Through many a lonesome path is doomed to roam, 
Wildered and weary sits him down at last; 
For long the night, and distant far his home. 
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IRED with the busy crowds, that all the day 
Impatient throng where Folly’s altars flame, 
My languid powers dissolve with quick decay, 
Till genial Sleep repair the sinking frame. 


Hail, kind reviver! that canst lull the cares, 
And every weary sense compose to rest, 

Lighten th’ oppressive load which anguish bears, 
And warm with hope the cold desponding breast. 


Touched by thy rod, from Power’s majestic brow 
Drops the gay plume ; he pines a lowly clown; 

And on the cold earth stretched, the son of Woe 
Quaffs Pleasure’s draught, and wears a fancied crown. 


When roused by thee, on boundless pinions borne, 
Fancy to fairy scenes exults to rove, 

Now scales the cliff gay gleaming on the morn, 
Now sad and silent treads the deepening grove ; 


Or skims the main, and listens to the storms, 
Marks the long waves roll far remote away ; 
Or mingling with ten thousand glittering forms, 
Floats on the gale, and basks in purest day. 
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Haply, ere long, pierced by the howling blast, 
Through dark and pathless deserts I shall roam, 

Plunge down th’ unfathomed deep, or shrink aghast 
Where bursts the shrieking spectre from the tomb: 


Perhaps loose Luxury’s enchanting smile 
Shall lure my steps to some romantic dale, 

Where Mirth’s light freaks th’ unheeded hours beguile, 
And airs of rapture warble in the gale. 


Instructive emblem of this mortal state! 

' Where scenes as various every hour arise 

In swift succession, which the hand of Fate 
Presents—then snatches from our wondering eyes. 


Be taught, vain man, how fleeting all thy joys, 
Thy boasted grandeur, and thy glittering store ; 

Death comes, and all thy fancied bliss destroys, 
Quick as a dream it fades, and is no more. 


And, sons of Sorrow! though the threatening storm 
Of angry Fortune overhang awhile, 

Let not her frowns your inward peace deform ; 
Soon happier days in happier climes shall smile. 


Through Earth’s thronged visions while we toss forlorn, 
’T is tumult all, and rage, and restless strife ; 

But these shall vanish like the dreams of morn, 
When Death awakes us to immortal life. 
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XULTS the fluttering heart, O Mortal-born, 
If Fame pronounce thee beautiful and wise, 
If pompous blazonry thy name adorn ?. 
Approach, with trembling awe, where * * # * * lies ; 





And pause; and know thy boasted honours vain, 
Vain all the gifts that Fortune can bestow. 

Late shone around Her all the gorgeous train, 
But shine not round the mouldering dust below. 


Gazed at from far by Envy’s lifted eye, 

What then avails to deck th’ exalted scene, 
If there the blasting storms of anguish fly, 

If Frailty there displays her withering mien ? 


But Virtue (sacred plant !) no soil disdains ; 

The plant that Frailty’s fiercest frown defies. 
Retired it blooms amid the lowly plains, 

Or decks the mountain’s brow that mates the skies ; 


And there conspicuous forms the Pilgrim’s bower, 
When Sorrow darts direct the feverish ray ; 
And forms his shelter from the tempest’s power 
In stern Oppression’s desolating day. 
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This, Grandeur, be thy praise ; ’tis more than fame. 
This praise was Hers; yet not to this confined: 

Hers was th’ indulgent soul untaught to blame, 
Hers all the graces of the mildest mind. 


Slight is your wound, who mourn a Guardian lost, 
Though Grief’s sharp sting now prompt the pious sigh; 
He lives, the friend of man, the Muse’s boast, 
And Bounty’s hand shall wipe your streaming eye. 


But ah! what balm shall heal his bleeding heart, 
Who for the Friend and for the Lover mourns? 
Of all the joys that friendship can impart, 
When love’s divinest flame united burns. 


Possessed so late! but now possessed no more !— 
Thus triumphs Fate o’er all that charms below; 
Thus curbs the storm till joy’s meridian hour, 
To wrap the smiling scene in darker woe. 


Sole object of a Mother’s tender care, 
Could aught of song avail to ease thy pain, 
Or charm a Parent’s, Sister’s, Friend’s despair, 
Fain would the Muse attempt some soothing strain. 


But what can soothe, when Hope denies her aid? 
Far in the silent depth of yonder gloom, 

Where the weak lamp wan wavers o’er the dead, 
She hides in sable dust her sparkling plume. 


T’ enrage their smart, Remembrance wakes severe, 
And bids the vanished years again to rell ; 
Again they seem that soothing voice to hear, 
Again those looks shoot transport to the soul. 
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The vision flies, and leaves the mind to mourn, 
Saddening each scene that pleased while She was by ; 
For ah! those vanished years no more return ; 
Mute the soft voice, and closed the gentle eye. 


Come, Resignation, with uplifted brow, 
And eye of rapture smiling though in tears ; 
Come, for thou lov’st the silent house of woe, 
When no fond friend th’ abandoned mansion cheers. 


Come, for ’tis thine to soothe the Mourner’s smart, 
The throbs of hopeless anguish to control, 

With healing balm to point Death’s levelled dart, 
And melt in heavenly dreams the parting soul. 


We marked thy triumphs in that hour of dread 
When from her eyes, that looked a last adieu, 

Each weeping friend seemed vanishing in shade, 
And darkening slow the swimming scene withdrew. 


’T was then Her pale cheek caught thy rapturous smile, 
Thy cheering whispers calmed her labouring breast, 
And hymns of quiring angels charmed the while, 
Till the weak frame dissolved in endless rest. 
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A FABLE. 


AWS, as we read in ancient sages, 
Have been like cobwebs in all ages. 

Cobwebs for little flies are spread, 
And laws for little folks are made; 
But if an insect of renown, 
Hornet or beetle, wasp or drone, 
Be caught in quest of sport or plunder, 
The flimsy fetter flies in sunder. 

Your simile perhaps may please one 
With whom wit holds the place of reason ; 
But can you prove that this in fact is 
Agreeable to life and practice 
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Then hear, what in his simple way. 
Old A#sop told me t’ other day. 
In days of yore, but (which is very odd) 
Our author mentions not the period, 
We mortal men, less given to speeches, 
Allowed the beasts sometimes to teach us. 
But now we are all prattlers grown, 
And suffer no voice but our own: 
With us no beast has leave to speak, 
Although his honest heart should break. 
’T is true, your asses and your apes, 
And other brutes in human shapes, 
And that thing made of sound and show 
Which mortals have misnamed a beau 
(But in the language of the sky 
Is called a two-legged butterfly), 
Will make your very heart-strings ache 
With loud and everlasting clack, 
And beat your auditory drum, 
Till you grow deaf, or they grow dumb. 
But to our story we return: 
*T was early on a summer morn, 
A wolf forsook the mountain den, 
And issued hungry on the plain. 
Full many a stream and lawn he passed, 
And reached a winding vale at last, 
Where from a hollow rock he spied 
The shepherds dressed in flowery pride. 
Garlands were strowed, and all was gay, 


To celebrate a holiday. 
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The merry tabor’s gamesome sound 
Provoked the sprightly dance around. 
Hard by a rural board was reared, 
On which in fair array appeared 

The peach, the apple, and the raisin, 
And all the fruitage of the season. 
But, more distinguished than the rest, 
Was seen a wether ready drest, 

That smoking, recent from the flame, 
Diffused a stomach-rousing steam. 

Our wolf could not endure the sight,— 
Outrageous grew his appetite, 

His entrails groaned with tenfold pain, 
He licked his lips, and licked again ; 
At last with lightning in his eyes, 

He bounces forth, and fiercely cries, 

- Shepherds, I am not given to scolding, 
But now my spleen I cannot hold in. 
By Jove! such scandalous oppression 
Would put an elephant in passion. 
You, who your flocks (as you pretend) 
By wholesome laws from harm defend, 
Which make it death for any beast, 
How much soe’er by hunger pressed, 
To seize a sheep by force or stealth, 
For sheep have night to life and health ; 
Can you commit, unchecked by shame, 
What in a beast so much you blame? 
What is a law, if those who make it 


Become the forwardest to break it? 
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The case is plain: you would reserve 

All to yourselves while others starve. 

Such laws from base self-interest spring, 

Not from the reason of the thing——” 
He was proceeding when a swain 

Burst out :—‘ And dares a wolf arraign 

His betters, and condemn their measures, 

And contradict their wills and pleasures ? 

We have established laws, ’t is-true, 

But laws are made for such as you. 

Know, sirrah, in its very nature 

A law can’t reach the legislature. 

For laws, without a sanction joined, 

As all men know, can never bind 

But sanctions reach not us the makers. 

For who dares punish us, though breakers? 

’T is therefore plain, beyond denial, 

That laws were ne’er designed to tie all ; 

But those whom sanctions reach alone: 

We stand accountable to none. 

Besides, ’tis evident, that, seeing 

Laws from the great derive their being, 

They as in duty bound should love 

The great, in whom they live and move, 

And humbly yield to their desires ; 

’T is just what gratitude requires. 

What suckling dandled on the lap 

Would tear away its mother’s papP 

But hold !~—why deign I to dispute 


With such a scoundrel of a brute? 
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Logic is lost upon a knave, 
Let action prove the law our slave.” 
An angry nod his will declared 
To his gruff yeoman of the guard ; 
The full-fed mongrels, trained to ravage, 
Fly to devour the shaggy savage. 
The beast had now no time to lose 
In chopping logic with his foes. 
‘“‘This argument,” quoth he, “ has force, 
And swiftness is my sole resource.” 
He said, and left the swains their prey, 
And to the mountains scoured away. 
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TO BE ERECTED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, TO THE MEMORY OF 
A LATE AUTHOR.* 


[Part of a letter toa person of quality.—* ** * * * * Lest your Lordship, who are so 
well acquainted with everything that relates to true honour, should think hardly of me for 
attacking the memory of the dead, I beg leave to offer a few words in my own vindication. 

If I had composed the following verses with a view to gratify private resentment, to 
promote the interest of any faction, or to recommend myself to the patronage of any person 
whatsoever, I should have been altogether inexcusable. To attack the memory of the dead 
from selfish considerations, or from mere wantonness of malice, is an enormity which none 
can hold in greater detestation than I. But I composed them from very different motives, 
as every intelligent reader, who peruses them with attention, and who is willing to believe 
me upon my own testimony, will undoubtedly perceive. My motives proceeded from a 
sincere desire to do some small service to my country and to the cause of truth and virtue. 
The promoters of faction I ever did, and ever will, consider as the enemies of mankind: 
to the memory of such I owe no veneration; to the writings of such I owe no indulgence. 

Your Lordship knows that ***** owed the greatest share of his renown to the most 
incompetent of all judges— the mob ; actuated by the most unworthy of all principles— 
a spirit of insolence ; and inflamed by the vilest of all human passions—hatred to their 
fellow-citizens. Those who joined the cry in his favour seemed to me to be swayed 
rather by fashion than by real sentiment. He therefore might have lived and died un- 
molested by me, confident as I am that posterity, when the present unhappy dissensions 
are forgotten, will do ample justice to his real character. But when I saw the extra- 
vagant honours that were paid to his memory, and heard that a monument in Westminster 
Abbey was intended for one whom even his admirers acknowledge to have been an 
incendiary and a debauchee, I could not help wishing that my countrymen would reflect 
a little on what they were doing, before they consecrated, by what posterity would think 
the public voice, a character which no friend to wrtue or to true taste can approve. It 
was this sentiment, enforced by the earnest request of a friend, which produced the follow- 
ing little poem ; in which I have said nothing of * * * * *’s manners that is not warranted 
by the best authority ; nor of his writings that is not perfectly agreeable to the opinion 
of many of the most competent judges in Britain. *** ** * * * January, 1765.) 


UFO, begone! with thee may Faction’s fire, 
That hatched thy salamander fame, expire. 
Fame, dirty idol of the brainless crowd, 
What half-made mooncalf can mistake for good, 





* Churchill. 
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Since shared by knaves of high and low degree,— 
Cromwell and Catiline ; Guido Faux and thee? 

By nature uninspired, untaught by art; 
With not one thought that breathes the feeling heart, 
With not one offering vowed to Virtue’s shrine, 
With not one pure unprostituted line ; 
Alike debauched in body, soul, and lays ;— 
For pensioned censure and for pensioned praise, 
For ribaldry, for libels, lewdness, lies, 
For blasphemy of all the Good and Wise; 
Coarse virulence in coarser doggerel writ, 
Which bawling blackguards spelled, and took for wit; 
For conscience, honour, slighted, spurned, o’erthrown ;— 
Lo, Bufo shines the minion of renown ! 

Is this the land that boasts a Milton’s fire, 
And magic Spenser’s wildly warbling lyre ;— 
The land that owns th’ omnipotence of song, 
When Shakespeare whirls the throbbing heart along ;— 
The land where Pope, with energy divine, 
In one strong blaze bade wit and fancy shine; 
Whose verse, by Truth in Virtue’s triumph borne, 
Gave knaves to infamy and fools to scorn ; 
Yet pure in manners, and in thought refined, 
Whose life and lays adorned and blest mankind? 
Is this the land where Gray’s unlaboured art 
Soothes, melts, alarms, and ravishes the heart , 
While the lone wanderer’s sweet complainings flow 
In simple majesty of manly woe ; 
Or while, sublime, on eagle pinion driven, 


He soars Pindaric heights, and sails the waste of heaven? 
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Is this the land, o’er Shenstone’s recent urn 
Where all the Loves and gentler Graces mourn,— 
And where, to crown the hoary Bard of Night,* 
The Muses and the Virtues all unite? 

Is this the land where Akenside displays 

The bold yet temperate flame of ancient days ; 
Like the rapt Sage,t in genius as in theme, 
Whose hallowed strain renowned Illissus’ stream ; 
Or him th’ indignant Bard,} whose patriot ire, 
Sublime in vengeance, smote the dreadful lyre ; 
For truth, for liberty, for virtue warm, 

Whose mighty song unnerved a tyrant’s arm, 
Hushed the rude roar of discord, rage, and lust, 
And spurned licentious demagogues to dust ? 

Ts this the queen of realms,—the glorious isle, 
Britannia, blest in Heaven’s indulgent smile, 
Guardian of truth, and patroness of art, 

Nurse of th’ undaunted soul and generous heart ; 
Where, from a base unthankful world exiled, 
Freedom exults to roam the careless wild ; 
Where taste to science every charm supplies, 
And genius soars unbounded to the skies? 

And shall a Bufo’s most polluted name 

Stain her bright tablet of untainted fame? 
Shall his disgraceful name with theirs be joined 
Who wished and wrought the welfare of their kind,— 
His name accurst, who, leagued with * * * * * * and hell, 
Laboured to rouse, with rude and murderous yell, 

* Dr. Young. T Plato. 


Alceus. See Akenside’s ‘Ode on Lyric Poetry.” 
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Discord the fiend, to toss rebellion’s brand, 
To whelm in rage and woe a guiltless land ; 
To frustrate Wisdom’s, Virtue’s noblest plan, 
And triumph in the miseries of man? 

Drivelling and dull, when crawls the reptile Muse, 
Swoln from the stye and rankling from the stewvs, 
With envy, spleen, and pestilence replete, 

And gorged with dust she licked from Treason’s feet ; 
Who once, like Satan, raised to heaven her sight, 

But turned abhorrent from the hated light ;— 

O’er such a Muse shall wreaths of glory bloom ? 

No !—shame and execration be her doom ! 

Hard-fated Bufo! could not dulness save 
Thy soul from sin, from infamy thy grave? 
Blackmore and Quarles, those blockheads of renown, 
Lavished their ink, but never harmed the town: 
Though this, thy brother in discordant song, 
Harassed the ear and cramped the labouring tongue ; 
And that, like thee, taught staggering prose to stand, 
And limp on stilts of rhyme around the land. 
Harmless they dozed a scribbling life away, 
And yawning nations owned th’ innoxious lay ; 
But from thy graceless, rude, and beastly brain 
What Fury breathed th’ incendiary strain ? 

Did hate to vice exasperate thy style? 
No—Bufo matched the vilest of the vile. 
Yet blazoned was his verse with Virtue’s name ;— 
Thus prudes look down to hide their want of shame: 
Thus hypocrites to truth, and fools to sense, 


And fops to taste, have sometimes made pretence ; 
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Thus thieves and gamesters swear by honour’s laws ; 
Thus pension-hunters bawl their Country's cause; . 
Thus furious Teague for moderation raved, 

And owned his soul to liberty enslaved. 

Nor yet, though thousand Cits admire thy rage, 
Though Jess of fool than felon marks thy page ; 
Nor yet, though here and there one lonely spark 
Of wit half brightens through th’ involving dark, 

To show the gloom more hideous for the foil, 

But not repay the drudging reader’s toil ; 

(For who for one poor pearl of clouded ray 

Through Alpine dunghills delves his desperate way ?) 
Did genius to thy verse such bane impart? 

No. ’T was the demon of thy venomed heart 

(Thy heart with rancour’s quintessence endued), 
And the blind zeal of a misjudging crowd. 

Thus from rank soil a poisoned mushroom sprung, 
Nursling obscene of mildew and of dung ; 

By Heaven designed on its own native spot 
Harmless t’ enlarge its bloated bulk, and rot. 

But Gluttony th’ abortive nuisance saw ; 

It roused his ravenous undiscerning maw: 

Gulped down the tasteless throat the mess abhorred, 
Shot fiery influence round the maddening board. 
Oh, had thy verse been impotent as. dull, 

Nor spoke the rancorous heart, but lumpish skull ; 
Had mobs distinguished, they who howled thy fame, 
The icicle from the pure diamond’s flame, 

From Fancy’s soul thy gross imbruted sense, 


From dauntless truth thy shameless insolence, 
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From elegance confusion’s monstrous mass, 
And from the lion’s spoils the skulking ass, 
From rapture’s strain the drawling doggerel line, 
From warbling seraphim the grunting swine ;—- 
With gluttons, dunces, rakes, thy name had slept, 
Nor o’er her sullied fame Britannia wept ; 
Nor had the Muse, with honest zeal possessed, 
T’ avenge her country by thy name disgraced, 
Raised this bold strain for virtue, truth, mankind, 
And thy fell shade to infamy resigned. 

When frailty leads astray the soul sincere, 
Let Mercy shed the soft and manly tear ; 
When to the grave descends the sensual sot, 
Unnamed, unnoticed, let his carrion rot ; 
When paltry rogues, by stealth, deceit, or force, 
Hazard their necks, ambitious of your purse— 
For such the hangman wreathes his trusty gin, 
And let the gallows expiate their sin ; 
But when a ruffan, whose portentous crimes 
Like plagues and earthquakes terrify the times, 
Triumphs through life, from legal judgment free, 
For hell may hatch what law could ne’er foresee ; 
Sacred from vengeance shall his memory rest >—— 
Judas though dead, though damned, we still detest. 


eS ze? 
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SONG, IN IMITATION OF SHAKESPEARE'’S 


“PLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND.” 


LOW, blow, thou vernal gale! 
Thy balm will not avail 
To ease my aching breast ; 
Though thou the billows smooth, 
Thy murmurs cannot soothe 
My weary soul to rest. 


Flow, flow, thou tuneful stream ! 
Infuse the easy dream 
Into the peaceful soul ; 
But thou canst not compose 
The tumult of my woes, 
Though soft thy waters roll. 


Blush, blush, ye fairest flowers ! 
Beauties surpassing yours 
My Rosalind adorn ; 
. Nor is the winter’s blast, 
That lays your glories waste, 
So killing as her scorn. 
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Breathe, breathe, ye tender lays, 
That linger down the maze 

Of yonder winding grove; 
Oh, let your soft control 
Bend her relenting soul 

To pity and to love. 


Fade, fade, ye flowerets fair ! 
Gales, fan no more the air! 

Ye streams, forget to glide; 
Be hushed, each vernal strain ; 
Since nought can soothe my pain, 

Nor mitigate her pride ! 
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EPITAPH 


ON TWO YOUNG MEN OF THE NAME OF LEITCH, WHO WERE 
DROWNED IN CROSSING THE RIVER SOUTHESK, 1757. 


THOU ! whose steps in sacred reverence tread 
These lone dominions of the silent dead, 

On this sad stone a pious look bestow, 
Nor uninstructed read this tale of woe ; 
And while the sigh of sorrow heaves thy breast, 
Let each rebellious murmur be supprest. 
Heaven's hidden ways to trace, for us how vain ! 
Heaven's wise decrees, how impious to arraign ! 
Pure from the stains of a polluted age, 
In early bloom of life they left the stage : 
Not doomed in lingering woe to waste their breath, 
One moment snatched them from the power of Death. 
They lived united, and united died ; 
Happy the friends whom Death cannot divide! 
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EPITAPH, 


INTENDED FOR HIMSELF. 


i Sarai a the gloom of mortal life, a soul 
Here leaves its mouldering tenement of clay, 
Safe, where no cares their whelming billows roll, 
No doubts bewilder, and no hopes betray. 


Like thee, I once have stemmed the sea of life; 
Like thee, have languished after empty joys; 

Like thee, have laboured in the stormy strife; 
Been grieved for trifles, and amused with toys. 


Yet, for awhile, ’gainst Passion’s threatful blast 
Let steady Reason urge the struggling oar: 
Shot through the dreary gloom, the morn at last 
Gives to thy longing eye the blissful shore. 


Forget my frailties,—thou art also frail ; 
Forgive my lapses, for thyself may’st fall ; 
Nor read, unmoved, my artless tender tale: 
I was a friend, O man! to thee, to all. 
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AN EPISTLE 


TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS BLACKLOCK. 


Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare; semita certe 
Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vite. 
JuvEenat, Sat. x. 


AIL to the Poet! whose spontaneous lays 
No pride restrains, nor venal flattery sways ; 

Who nor from Critics, nor from Fashion’s laws, 
Learns to adjust his tribute of applause : 
But bold to feel, and ardent to impart 
What Nature whispers to the generous heart, 
Propitious to the Moral Song, commends, 
For Virtue’s sake, the humblest of her friends. 

Peace to the grumblers of an envious age, 
Vapid in spleen, or brisk in frothy rage ! 
Critics who, ere they understand, defame ; 
And friends demure, who only do not blame; 
And puppet-prattlers, whose unconscious throat 
Transmits what the pert witling prompts by rote. 
Pleased to their spite or scorn I yield the lays 
That boast the sanction of a Blacklock’s praise. 
Let others court the blind and babbling crowd: 
Mine be the favour of the Wise and Good. 

O thou, to censure as to guile unknown ! 


Indulgent to all merit but thy own! 
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Whose soul, though darkness wrap thine earthly frame, 
Exults in Virtue’s pure ethereal flame ; 
Whose thoughts, congenial with the strains on high, 
The Muse adorns, but cannot dignify ; 
As northern lights, in glittering legions driven, 
Embellish, not exalt, the starry heaven : 
Say thou, for well thou know’st the art divine 
To guide the fancy and the soul refine, 
What heights of excellence must he ascend 
Who longs to claim a Blacklock for his friend ; 
Who longs to emulate thy tuneful art ; 
But more thy meek simplicity of heart; 
But more thy virtue patient, undismayed, 
At once though malice and mischance invade ; 
And, nor by learned nor priestly pride confined, 
Thy zeal for truth and love of human kind. 

Like thee, with sweet ineffable control, 
Teach me to rouse or soothe th’ impassioned soul, 
And breathe the luxury of social woes ; 
Ah! ill exchanged for all that mirth bestows. 
Ye slaves of Mirth, renounce your boasted plan, 
For know, ’t is Sympathy exalts the man. 
But, ’midst the festive bower or echoing hall, 
Can Riot listen to soft Pity’s call ? 
Rude he repels the soul-ennobling guest, 
And yields to selfish joy his hardened breast. 

Teach me thine artless harmony of song, 
Sweet, as the vernal warblings borne along 
Arcadia’s myrtle groves, ere Art began, 
With critic glance malevolent, to scan 
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Bold Nature’s generous charms displayed profuse 
In each warm cheek and each enraptured Muse. 
Then had not Fraud imposed, in Fashion’s name, 
For freedom lifeless form, and pride for shame; 
And, for th’ o’erflowings of a heart sincere, 

The feature fixed, untarnished with a tear ; 

The cautious, slow, and unenlivened eye, 

And breast inured to check the tender sigh. 
Then Love, unblamed, indulged the guiltless smile; 
Deceit they feared not, for they knew not guile. 
The social sense unawed, that scorned to own 
The curb of law, save Nature’s law alone ; 

To godlike aims and godlike actions fired ; 

And the full energy of thought inspired ; 

And the full dignity of pleasure, given 

T’ exalt desire, and yield a taste of heaven. 

Hail, redolent of heaven, delights sublime! 
Hail, blooming days, the days of Nature’s prime ! 
How throbs the tired and harassed heart to prove 
Your scenes of pure tranquillity and love! 

But even to fancy Fate that bliss denies ; 

For lo, in endless night the vision dies ! 

Ah, how unlike these scenes of rage and strife, 
Darkening to horror the bleak waste of life! 
Where, all inverted Nature’s kindly plan, 

Man domineers, the scourge and curse of man. 
Where, haply, bosomed in tempestuous floods, 
Or dark untrodden maze of boundless woods, 
If yet some land inviolate remain, 


Nor dread th’ oppressor’s rod nor tyrant’s chain ; 
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Nor dread the more inglorious fetters, wrought 

By hireling sophistry t’ enslave the thought : 

’T is there, ’tis only there, where boastful fame 

Ne’er stunned the tingling ear with Europe’s name. 
Too long, O Europe, have thy oceans rolled, 

To glut thy lust of power and lust of gold ; 

Too long, by Glory’s empty lure decoyed, 

Thy haughty sons have triumphed and destroyed ; 

Or led by reas’ning pride afar to roam, 

Where Truth’s false mimic haunts the shelt’ring gloom, 

Have plunged in cheerless night the wildered mind, 

Th’ abodes of peace for ever left behind. 

Unwise, unblest, your own and Nature’s foes, 

Oh, yet be still, and give the world repose ! 

Say, is it fame to dare the deed of death? 

Is glory nought but Flatt’ry’s purchased breath? 

True praise, can trembling slaves, can fools bestow ? 

Can that be joy which works another’s woe ? 

Can that be knowledge which in doubt decays ? 

Can truth reside in disappointment’s maze P—— 
But quench thy kindling zeal, presumptuous strain ; 

Thy zeal how impotent! thy plaint how vain! 

Hope not thy voice can tame the tempest’s rage, 

Or check in prone career a headlong age. 

Far diffrent themes must animate their song 

Who pant to shine the fav’rites of a throng. 

Go, thou fond fool, thou slave to Nature’s charms, 

Whose heart the cause of injured Truth alarms ; 

Go, herd in Fashion’s sleek and simp’ring train, 


And watch the workings of her pregnant brain, 
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Prepared a sycophant’s applause to pay, 
As each abortive monster crawls to day. 
Smit with the painted puppet-show of state, 
Go, learn to gaze and wonder at the great. 
Go, learn with courtly reverence to admire 
A taste in toys, a genius in attire, 
Music of titles, dignity of show, 
The parrot courtier, and the monkey beau; 
And all the equipage of sticks, and strings, 
And clouts, and nicknames—merchandise of kings. 
Or, to amuse the loitering hour of peace, 
When slander, wit, and spleen from troubling cease, 
Warble th’ unmeaning hymn in Folly’s ear; 
Such hymns unthinking Folly loves to hear. 
Smooth flow thy lays, infusing as they roll 
A deep oblivious lethargy of soul : 
Jet rill and gale glide liquidly along, 
While not one ruffling thought obstructs the song ; 
So shall the gallant and the gay rehearse 
The gentle strain, and call it charming verse. 
But if an ampler field thine ardour claim, 
F’en realms and empires to resound thy name, 
Strive not on Fancy’s soaring wing to rise ; 
The plodding rabble gaze not on the skies ; 
Far humbler regions bound their grovelling view, 
And humbler tracts their minion must pursue. 
There are who, grabbling in the putrid lake, 
The glittering ore from filth and darkness rake ; 
Like spoils from Politics thou may’st derive : 


The theme is dirty, dark, and lucrative. 
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Yet ah! e’en here the spoils are hard to win, 

For strong and subtle are thy foes within. 

The pangs of sentiment, the qualms of taste, 

And shame, dire inmate of the Scribbler’s breast ; 
The stings of conscience, and the throbs of pride, 
(Hard task) must all be vanquished or defied. 
Then go, whate’er thy wit, whate’er thy style, 
Defame the good and deify the vile; 

Fearless and frontless flounce into renown, 

For mobs and prudes by impudence are won. 
Though Providence, still merciful and just, 

Who dooms the snake to wallow in the dust, 

Oft curbs with grovelling impotence of mind 

The venal venom of the rancorous kind; 

Vet fear not: Faction’s torch of sulphurous gleam 
Shall fire the heart that feels not Fancy’s beam. 
Thus * * * * * * arose distinguished in the throng, 
Thus Bufo plied a profitable song. 

Proceed, Great Years, with steady glare to shine 
Where guilt and folly bend at Fashion’s shrine ! 
And ye, the vain and shameless of our days, 
Approach with songs, and worship in the blaze. 
For him, alas ! who never learned the art 
To stifle conscience and a throbbing heart, 

Who, though too proud to mingle in the fray 
Whence truth and virtue bear no palms away, 
Yet views with pity Folly’s bustling scene, 
Th’ ambitious sick with hope, the rich with spleen. 
The great exulting in a joyless prize, 
Yea, pities e’en the fop he must despise ;— 
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- For him what then remains P—The humble shed, 
Th’ ennobling converse of the awful Dead, 
Beauty’s pure ray diffused from Nature’s face, 
Fancy’s sweet charm, and Truth’s majestic grace. 
Truth, not of hard access or threatening mien, 
As by the vain unfeeling wrangler seen ; 
But bland and gentle as the early ray, 
That gilds the wilderness and lights the way ; 
The messenger of joy to man below, 
Friend of our frailty, solace of our woe. 

Thus by Heaven’s bounty rich shall he repine, 
If others in the toys of Fortune shine? 
Needs he a title to exalt his race, 
Who from th’ Eternal his descent can trace? 
Or Fame’s loud trump to stun him to repose, 
Whose soul, resigned, no guilty tumult knows? 
To roam with toil, in restless uproar hurled, 
One little corner of a little world, 
Can this enlarge or dignify the soul 
Whose wing unwearied darts from pole to pole? 
Can glowworms glitter on the car of mom, 
Or gold the progeny of Heaven adorn? 

How long, enamoured of fictitious joy, 
Shall false desire the lavished hour employ? 
How long with random steps shall mortals roam, 
Unknown their path, and more unknown their home? 
Ah! still delusive the vain pleasure flies, 
Or, grasped, insults our baffled hope, and dies. 
Meanwhile behind, with renovated force, 


Care and disgust pursue our slackening course, 
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And shall o’ertake ; e’en in the noon of age, 
Long ere the sting of Anguish cease to rage, 
And long ere Death, sole friend of the distrest, 
Dismiss the pilgrim to eternal rest. 
Thus, wayward hope still wandering from within, 
Lured by the phantoms of th’ external scene ; 
We scorn what Heaven our only bliss designed— 
The humble triumph of a tranquil mind ; 
And that alone pursue which Fortune brings— 
Th’ applause of multitudes or smile of kings, 
But ah! can these or those afford delight ? 
Can man be happy in his Maker’s spite ? 
Vain, thankless man, averse to Nature’s sway, 
Feels every moment that he must obey; 
Close and more closely clasp the stubborn chains, 
And each new struggle rouses keener pains. 
Thus stung with appetite, with anguish torn, 
Urged by despair, still more and more forlorn, 
Till each fantastic hope expire in woe, 
And the cold cheerless heart forget to glow, 
We perish, muttering this unrighteous strain, 

“‘ Joy was not made for man, and life is vain.” 

Sweet peace of heart, from false desire refined, 

That pour’st Elysian sunshine on the mind, 
Oh, come! bid each tumultuous wish be still, 
And bend to Nature’s law each froward will. 
Let Hope’s wild wing ne’er stoop to Fortune's sphere ; 
For terror, anguish, discontent are there ; 
But soar with strong and steady flight sublime, 


. , Where disappointment never dared to climb. 
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Oh, come! serenely gay, and with thee bring 

The vital breath of Heaven’s eternal spring ; 

Th’ amusive dream of blameless fancy born, 

The calm oblivious night, and sprightly morn; 

Bring Resignation, undebased with fear ; 

And Melancholy, serious, not severe ; 

And Fortitude, by chance nor time controlled, 

Meek with the gentle, with the haughty bold ; 

Ievotion decked in smiles of filial love; 

And Thought, conversing with the worlds above. 
So shall my days nor vain nor joyless roll, 

Nor with regret survey th’ approaching goal ; 

Too happy if I gain that noblest prize, 

The well-earned favour of the Good and Wise. 
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ZO LADY CHARLOTTE GORDON. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY 
CHARLOTTE GORDON, 


DRESSED IN A TARTAN SCOTCH BONNET WITH PLUME. 


WHY, lady, wilt thou bind thy lovely brow 
With the dread semblance of that warlike helm, 
That nodding plume, and wreath of various glow, 
That graced the chiefs of Scotia’s ancient realm? 


Thou know’st that Virtue is of power the source, 
And all her magic to thy eyes 1s given; 

We own their empire, while we feel their force, 
Beaming with the benignity of Heaven. 


The plumy helmet, and the martial mien, 
Might dignify Minerva’s awful charms ; 


But more resistless far th’ Idalian queen— 
Smiles, graces, gentleness, her only arms. 


KSI 
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ANACREON. ODE XXII. 


Tapa riv oxinv, Bdbund re, 
Kd@icov" 





lS ee raceme: in yonder lone grove 
All carelessly let us recline : 

To shade us the branches above 

Their leaf-waving tendrils combine ; 

While a streamlet inviting repose 

Soft-murmuring wanders away, 

And gales warble wild through the boughs: 

Who there would not pass the sweet day? 


PILI 
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LUCRETIUS. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
LUCRETIUS. 


‘Eneadum Genetrix.—v. 1—45. 


Weoas of mighty Rome’s imperial line, 
Delight of man and of the powers divine, 
Venus, all-bounteous queen! whose genial power 
Diffuses beauty in unbounded store 
Through seas, and fertile plains, and all that lies 
Beneath the starred expansion of the skies. 
Prepared by thee, the embryo springs to day, 
And opes its eyelids on the golden ray. 
At thy approach the clouds tumultuous fly, 
And the hushed storms in gentle breezes die ; 
Flowers instantaneous spring; the billows sleep ; 
A wavy radiance smiles along the deep ; 
At thy approach, th’ untroubled sky refines, 
And all serene heaven’s lofty concave shines, 
Soon as her blooming form the Spring reveals, 
And Zephyr breathes his warm prolific gales, 
The feathered tribes first catch the genial flame, 
And to the groves thy glad return proclaim. 
Thence to the beasts the soft infection spreads ; 
The raging cattle spurn the grassy meads, 
Burst o’er the plains, and frantic in their course 
Cleave the wild torrents with resistless force. 
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Won by thy charms thy dictates all obey, 

And eager follow where thou lead’st the way. 

- Whatever haunts the mountains, or the main, 
The rapid river, or the verdant plain, 

Or forms its leafy mansion in the shades, 

All, all thy universal power pervades ; 

Each panting bosom melts to soft desires, 

And with the love of propagation fires. 

And since thy sov’reign influence guides the reins 
Of nature, and the universe sustains ; 

Since nought without thee burst the bonds of night, 
To hail the happy realms of heavenly light ; 
Since love, and joy, and harmony are thine, 
Guide me, O goddess, by thy power divine, 

And to my rising lays thy succour bring, 

While I the universe attempt to sing. 

Oh, may my verse deserved applause obtain 

Of him for whom I try the daring strain, 

My Memmius, him whom thou, profusely kind, 
Adorn’st with every excellence refined. | 
And that immortal charms my song may grace, 
Let war, with all its cruel labours, cease ; 

Oh, hush the dismal din of arms once more, 
And calm the jarring world from shore to shore. 
By thee alone the race of man foregoes 

The rage of blood, and sinks in soft repose ; 
For mighty Mars, the mighty god of arms, 

Who wakes or stills the battle’s dire alarms, 

In love’s strong fetters by thy charms is bound, 


And languishes with an eternal wound. 
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Oft from his bloody toil the god retires, 

To quench in thy embrace his fierce desires. 
Soft on thy heaving bosom he reclines, 

And round thy yielding neck transported twines ; 
There fixed in ecstasy intense surveys 

Thy kindling beauties with insatiate gaze. 
Grows to thy balmy mouth, and ardent sips 
Celestial sweets from thy ambrosial lips. 

Oh, while the god with fiercest raptures blest 
Lies all dissolving on thy sacred breast, 

Oh, breathe thy melting whispers to his ear, 
And bid him still the loud alarms of war. 

In these tumultuous days, the Muse, in vain, 
Her steady tenour lost, pursues the strain, 
And Memmius’ generous soul disdains to taste 
The calm delights of philosophic rest ; 
Paternal fires his beating breast inflame, 

To rescue Rome, and vindicate her name. 
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HORACE. BOOK II. ODE X. 


Rectius vives, Licini—— 


OULDST thou through life securely glide, 
Nor boundless o’er the ocean ride, 
Nor ply too near th’ insidious shore, 
Scared at the tempest’s threat’ning roar? 

The man who follows Wisdom’s voice, 
And makes the golden mean his choice, 
Nor plunged in antique gloomy cells 
’Midst hoary desolation dwells, 

Nor to allure the envious eye 
Rears his proud palace to the sky. 

The pine, that all the grove transcends, 
With every blast the tempest rends; 
Totters the tower with thund’rous sound, 
And spreads a mighty ruin round ; 

Jove’s bolt with desolating blow 
Strikes the ethereal mountain’s brow. 

The man whose steadfast soul can bear 

Fortune indulgent or severe, 
Hopes when she frowns, and when she smiles 
With cautious fear eludes her wiles. 
Jove with rude winter wastes the plain, 
Jove decks the rosy spring again. 
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Life’s former ills are overpast, 
Nor will the present always last. 
Now Pheebus wings his shafts, and now 
He lays aside th’ unbended bow, 
Strikes into life the trembling string, 
And wakes the silent Muse to sing. 
With unabating courage, brave 
Adversity’s tumultuous wave ; 
When too propitious breezes rise, 
And the light vessel swiftly flies, 
With timid caution catch the gale, 
And shorten the distended sail. 








HORACE. BOOK III. ODE XIII. 


O Fons Blandusia—— 


LANDUSIA! more than crystal clear ! 
Whose soothing murmurs charm the ear ! 
Whose margin soft with flow’rets crowned 
Invites the festive band around, 
Their careless limbs diffused supine, 
To quaff the soul-enlivening wine. 
To thee a tender kid I vow, 
That aims for fight his budding brow; 
In thought, the wrathful combat proves, 


Or wantons with his little loves: 
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But vain are all his purposed schemes, 
Delusive all his flattering dreams,— 
To-morrow shall his fervent blood 
Stain the pure silver of thy flood. 
When fiery Sirius blasts the plain, 
Untouched thy gelid streams remain. 
To thee the fainting flocks repair, 
To taste thy cool reviving air ; 
To thee the ox with toil opprest, 
And lays his languid limbs to rest. 

As springs of old renowned, thy name, 
Blest fountain ! I devote to fame; 
Thus while I sing in deathless lays 
The verdant holm, whose waving sprays, 
Thy sweet retirement to defend, 
High o’er the moss-grown rock impend, 
Whence prattling in loquacious play 
Thy sprightly waters leap away. 
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THE PASTORALS OF VIRGIL. 


Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem 
Quod te imitari aveo—— —Lucret. lib. iii. 


PASTORAL I.* 


MELIBCUS. TITYRUS. 


MELIBEUS, 


WHERE the broad beech an ample shade displays, 
Your slender reed resounds the sylvan lays, 

O happy Tityrus! while we, forlorn, 

Driven from our lands, to distant climes are borne, 





*It has been observed by some critics, who have treated of pastoral poetry, that, in 
‘very poem of this kind, it is proper that the scene or landscape, connected with the little 
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Gummaceem 


Stretched careless in the peaceful shade you sing. 
And all the groves with Amaryllis ring. 


TITYRUS. 
This peace to a propitious god I owe, 
None else, my friend, such blessings could bestow. 
Him will I celebrate with rites divine, 
And frequent lambs shall stain his sacred shrine. 
By him, these feeding herds in safety stray ; 
By him, in peace I pipe the rural lay. 


MELIBEUS, 


I envy not, but wonder at your fate, 

That no alarms invade this blest retreat ; 

While neighbouring fields the voice of woe resound, 
And desolation rages all around. 


—- am ames ae ee 





eanecmenaianl 








— 


plot or fable on which the poem is founded, be delineated with at least as much accuracy 
as is sufficient to render the description particular and picturesque. How far Virgil has 
thought fit to attend to such a rule may appear from the remarks which the translator 
has subjoined to every Pastoral. 

The scene of the first Pastoral is pictured out with great accuracy. The shepherds 
Melibceus and Tityrus are represented as conversing together beneath a spreading beech- 
tree. Flocks and herds are feeding hard by. At a little distance we behold—on the 
one hand a great rock, and on the other a fence of flowering willows. The prospect as it 
widens is diversified with groves, and streams, and some tall trees, particularly elms. 
Beyond all these appear marshy grounds and rocky hills. The ragged and drooping 
fluck of the unfortunate shepherd, particularly the she-goat which he leads along, are no 
inconsiderable figures in this picture. The time is the evening of a summer day, a little 
before sunset. See the original, lines 1, 5, 9, 52, 54, 57) 59, 81, &c. 

This Pastoral is said to have been written on the following occasion :—Augustus, in order 
to reward the services of his veterans, by means of whom he had established himself in 
the Roman empire, distributed among them the lands that lay contiguous to Mantua 
and Cremona. To make way for these intruders, the rightful owners, of whom Virgil 
was one, were turned out. But our poet, by the intercession of Meczenas, was reinstated _ 
in his possessions. Melibceus here personates one of the unhappy exiles, and Virgil is 
represented under the character of Tityrus. 
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Worn with fatigue I slowly onward bend, 

And scarce my feeble fainting goats attend. 

My hand this sickly dam can hardly bear, 
Whose young new-yeaned (ah, once a hopeful pair !) 
Amid the tangling hazels as they lay, 

_ On the sharp flint were left to pine away. 

These ills I had foreseen, but that my mind 

To all portents and prodigies was blind. 

Oft have the blasted oaks foretold my woe; 
And often has the inauspicious crow, 

Perched on the withered holm, with fateful cries 
Screamed in my ear her dismal prophecies. 

But say, O Tityrus, what god bestows 

This blissful life of undisturbed repose ? 


TITYRUS. 
Imperial Rome, while yet to me unknown, 
I vainly likened to our country-town, 
Our little Mantua, at which is sold 
The yearly offspring of our fruitful fold: 
As in the whelp the father’s shape appears, 
And as the kid its mother’s semblance bears. 
Thus greater things my inexperienced mind 
Rated by others of inferior kind. 
But she, ’midst other cities, rears her head 
High, as the cypress overtops the reed. 


MELIBEUS. 
And why to visit Rome were you inclined r 


TITYRUS. 
*T was there I hoped my liberty to find. 
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And there my liberty I found at last, 

Though long with listless indolence opprest ; 
Yet not till Time had silvered o’er my hairs, 
And I had told a tedious length of years ; 
Nor till the gentle Amaryllis charmed,* 

And Galatea’s love no longer warmed. 

For (to my friend I will confess the whole) 
While Galatea captive held my soul, 

Languid and lifeless all I dragged the chain, 
Neglected liberty, neglected gain. 

Though from my fold the frequent victim bled, 
Though my fat cheese th’ ungrateful city fed, 
For this I ne’er perceived my wealth increase ; 
I lavished all, her haughty heart to please. 


MELIBCEUS. 

Why Amaryllis pined, and passed away, 

In lonely shades the melancholy day, 

Why to the gods she breathed incessant vows, 
For whom her mellow apples pressed the boughs 
So late I wondered.—Tityrus was gone, 

And she (ah, luckless maid !) was left alone. 

Your absence every warbling fountain mourned, 
And woods and wilds the wailing strains returned. 


TITYRUS. 
What could I do? to break th’ enslaving chain 
All other efforts had (alas !) been vain ; 


~ 





* The refinements of T’iaubmannus, De la Cerda, and others, who will have Amaryllis 
to signify Rome, and Galatea to signify Mantua, have perplexed this passage not a 
little: if the literal meaning be admitted, the whole becomes obvious and natural, 
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Nor durst my hopes presume but there to find 
The gods so condescending and so kind. 
’T was there these eyes the Heaven-born youth * beheld, 
To whom our altars monthly incense yield : 
My suit he e’en prevented, while he spoke,— 
“Manure your ancient farm, and feed your former flock.” 


MELIBEUS. 
Happy old man! then shall your lands remain, 
Extent sufficient for th’ industrious swain ; 
Though bleak and bare yon ridgy rocks arise, 
And lost in lakes the neighbouring pasture lies, 
Your herds on wonted grounds shall safely range, 
And never feel the dire effects of change. 
No foreign flock shall spread infecting bane 
To hurt your pregnant dams, thrice happy swain! 
You by known streams and sacred fountains laid, 
Shall taste the coolness of the fragrant shade. 
Beneath yon fence, where willow-boughs unite, 
And to their flowers the swarming bees invite, 
Oft shall the lulling hum persuade to rest, 
And balmy slumbers steal into your breast ; 
While warbled from this rock the pruner’s lay 
In deep repose dissolves your soul away ; 
High on yon elm the turtle wails alone, 
And your loved ringdoves breathe a hoarser moan. 


TITYRUS. 
The nimble harts shall graze in empty air, 
And seas retreating leave their fishes bare, 


eed 


* Augustus Cesar. 
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The German dwell where rapid Tigris flows, 
The Parthian banished by invading foes 
. Shall drink the Gallic Arar, from my breast 
Ere his majestic image be effaced. 


MELIBCEUS. 


But we must travel o’er a length of lands, 
O’er Scythian snows or Afric’s burning sands ; 
Some wander where remote Oaxes laves 
The Cretan meadows with his rapid waves ; 
In Britain some, from every comfort torn, 
From all the world removed, are doomed to mourn. 
When long long years have tedious rolled away, 
Ah! shall I yet at last, at last survey 
My dear paternal lands and dear abode, 
Where once I reigned in walls of humble sod? 
These lands, these harvests must the soldier share? 
For rude barbarians lavish we our care ? 
How are our fields become the spoil of wars ! 
How are we ruined by intestine jars! 
Now, Melibceus, now ingraff the pear, 
Now teach the vine its tender sprays to rear !— 
Go, then, my goats !—go, once a happy store ! 
Once happy !—happy now (alas!) no more ! 
No more shall I, beneath the bowery shade 
In rural quiet indolently laid, 

' Behold you from afar the cliffs ascend, 
And from the shrubby precipice depend ; 
No more to music wake my melting flute, 
While on the thyme you feed, and willow’s wholesome shoot. 
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TITYRUS. 


This night at least with me you may repose 
On the green foliage, and forget your woes. 
Apples and nuts mature our boughs afford, 
And curdled milk in plenty crowns my board. 
Now from yon hamlets clouds of smoke arise, 
And slowly roll along the evening skies ; 

And see, projected from the mountain’s brow, 
A lengthened shade obscures the plain below. 





PASTORAL IL* 


ALEXIS. 


by Gietone CORYDON for fair Alexis pined, 
But hope ne’er gladdened his desponding mind; 


* The chief excellency of this poem consists in its delicacy and simplicity. Corydon 
addresses his favourite in such a purity of sentiment as one would think might effectually 
discountenance the prepossessions which generally prevail against the subject of this 
Eclogue. The nature of his affection may easily be ascertained from his ideas of the 
happiness which he hopes to enjoy in the company of his beloved Alexis :— 


O tantum libeat—— 
Oh, deign at last amid these lonely fields, &c. 


It appears to have been no other than that friendship which was encouraged by the wisest 
legislators of ancient Greece as a noble incentive to virtue, and recommended by the 
example even of Agesilaus, Pericles, and Socrates: an affection wholly distinct from the 
infamous attachments that prevailed among the licentious. The reader will find a full and 
satisfying account of this generous passion in Dr. Potter’s “Antiquities of Greece,” b. iv. 
chap. 9. Mons. Bayle, in his Dictionary, at the article Virgile, has at great length vindi- 
cated our poet from the charge of immorality which the critics have grounded upon this 
Pastoral. 

The scene of this Pastoral is a grove interspersed with beech-trees ; the season, harvest. 
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Nor vows nor tears the scornful boy could move, 
Distinguished by his wealthier master’s love. 
Oft to the beech’s deep embowering shade __ 
Pensive and sad this hapless shepherd strayed ; 
There told in artless verse his tender pain 
To echoing hills and groves, but all in vain. 

In vain the flute’s complaining lays I try; . 
And am I doomed, unpitying boy, to die? 
Now to faint flocks the grove a shade supplies, 
And in the thorny brake the lizard lies ; 
Now Thestylis with herbs of savoury taste 
Prepares the weary harvest-man’s repast ; 
And all is still save where the buzzing sound 
Of chirping grasshoppers is heard around ; 
While I exposed to all the rage of heat 
Wander the wilds in search of thy retreat. 

Was it not easier to support the pain 
I felt from Amaryllis’ fierce disdain ? 
Easier Menalcas’ cold neglect to bear, 
Black though he was, though thou art blooming fair ; 
Yet be relenting, nor too much presume, 
O beauteous boy, on thy celestial bloom. 
The sable violet* yields a precious dye, 
While useless on the field the withering lilies lie. 
Ah, cruel boy! my love is all in vain, 
No thoughts of thine regard thy wretched swain. 
How rich my flock thou carest not to know, _ 
Nor how my pails with generous milk o’erflow. 





* Vaccinium (here trans)ated violet) yielded a purple colour used in dyeing the garments 
of slaves, according to Plin, x. xvi. c. 28 
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With bleat of thousand lambs my hills resound, 
And all the year my milky stores abound. 
Not Amphion’s lays were sweeter than my song, 
Those lays that led the listening herds along. 
And if the face be true I lately viewed, 
Where calm and clear th’ uncurling ocean stood, 
I lack not beauty, nor couldst thou deny 
That even with Daphnis I may dare to vie. 

Oh, deign at last amid these lonely fields 
To taste the pleasures which the country yields ; 
With me to dwell in cottages resigned, 
To roam the woods, to shoot the bounding hind ; 
With me the weanling kids from home to guide 
To the green mallows on the mountain-side ; 
With me in echoing groves the song to raise, 
And emulate e’en Pan’s celestial lays. 
Pan taught the jointed reed its tuneful strain, 
Pan guards the tender flock and shepherd swain. 
Nor grudge, Alexis, that the rural pipe 
So oft has stained the roses of thy lip: 
How did Amyntas strive thy skill to gain! 
How grieve at last to find his labour vain! 
Of seven unequal reeds a pipe I have, 
The precious gift which good Dameetas gave: 
“Take this,” the dying shepherd said, “for none 
Inherits all my skill but thou alone.” 
He said ; Amyntas murmurs at my praise, 
And with an envious eye the gift surveys. 
Besides, as presents for my soul’s delight, 
Two beauteous kids I keep bestreaked with white, 
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Nourished with care, nor purchased without pain ; 
An ewe’s full udder twice a day they drain. 
These to obtain oft Thestylis hath tried 
Each winning art, while I her suit denied ; 

But I at last shall yield what she requests, 
Since thy relentless pride my gift detests. 

Come, beauteous boy, and bless my rural bowers, 
For thee the nymphs collect the choicest flowers: 
Fair Nais culls amid the bloomy dale 
The drooping poppy and the violet pale, 

To marygolds the hyacinth applies, 

Shading the glossy with the tawny dyes: 
Narcissus’ flower with daffodil entwined, 

And cassia’s breathing sweets to these are joined, 
With every bloom that paints the vernal grove, 
And all to form a garland for my love. 

Myself with sweetest fruits will crown thy feast ; 
The luscious peach shall gratify thy taste, 

And chestnut brown (once high in my regard, 
For Amaryllis this to all preferred ; 

But if the blushing plum thy choice thou make, 
The plum shall more be valued for thy sake). 
The myrtle wreathed with laurel shall exhale 

A blended fragrance to delight thy smell. 

Ah, Corydon ! thou rustic, simple swain } 
Thyself, thy prayers, thy offers all are vain. 

How few, compared with rich Iola’s store, 

Thy boasted gifts, and all thy wealth how poor! 
Wretch that I am! while thus I pine forlorn, 
And all the livelong day inactive mourn, 
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The boars have laid my silver fountains waste, 

My flowers are fading in the southern blast.— 

Fly’st thou, ah, foolish boy ! the lonesome grove ? 

Yet gods for this have left the realms above. 

Paris with scorn the pomp of Troy surveyed, 

And sought th’ Idzean bowers and peaceful shade. 

In her proud palaces let Pallas shine ; 

The lowly woods, and rural life be mine. 

The lioness all dreadful in her course 

Pursues the wolf, and he with headlong force 

Flies at the wanton goat, that loves to climb 

The cliff’s steep side, and crop the flowering thyme ; 

Thee Corydon pursues, O beauteous boy: 

Thus each is drawn along by some peculiar joy. 
Now evening soft comes on; and homeward now 

From field the weary oxen bear the plough. 

The setting sun now beams more mildly bright, 

The shadows lengthening with the level light, 

While with love’s flame my restless bosom glows, 

For love no interval of ease allows. 

Ah, Corydon! to weak complaints a prey! 

What madness thus to waste the fleeting day ! 

Be roused at length; thy half-pruned vines demand 

The needful culture of thy curbing hand. 

Haste, lingering swain, the flexile willows weave, 

And with thy wonted care thy wants relieve. 

Forget Alexis’ unrelenting scorn, 

Another love thy passion will return. 

G: 
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PASTORAL III. 


MENALCAS, DAMCETAS, PALEMON.* 


MENALCAS. 


pe whom belongs this flock, Dameetas, pray,—~ 
To Melibceus ? 


DAMCETAS. 


No; the other day 
The shepherd AXgon gave it me to keep. 


MENALCAS. 


Ah, still neglected, still unhappy sheep! t 

He plies Nezra with assiduous love, 

And fears lest she my happier flame approve ; 
Meanwhile this hireling wretch (disgrace to swains !) 
Defrauds his master, and purloins his gains, 

Milks twice an hour, and drains the famished dams, 
Whose empty dugs in vain attract the lambs. 


DAMCETAS. 


Forbear on men such language to bestow. 

Thee, stain of manhood ! thee full well I know. 

I know with whom—and where—{t (their grove defiled 
The nymphs revenged not, but indulgent smiled) — 


OTE ma 





* The contending shepherds, Menalcas and Dameetas, together with their umpire 
Palzmon, are seated on the grass, not far from a row of beech-trees. Flocks are seen 
feeding hard by. The time of the day seems to be noon; the season, between spring 
and summer. 

+ Throughout the whole of this altercation, notwithstanding the untoward subject, the 
reader will find in the original such a happy union of simplicity and force of expression 
and harmony of verse, as it is vain to look for in an English translation. 

+ The abruptness and obscurity of the original is her= imitated. 
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And how the goats beheld, then browsing near, 
The shameful sight with a lascivious leer. 


MENALCAS. 


No doubt, when Mycon’s tender trees I broke, 
And gashed his young vines with a blunted hook. 


DAMCETAS. 


Or when concealed behind this ancient row 

Of beech, you broke young Daphnis’ shafts and bow, 
With sharpest pangs of rancorous anguish stung 

To see the gift conferred on one so young; 

And had you not thus wreaked your sordid spite, 

Of very envy you had died outright. 


MENALCAS. 


Gods ! what may masters dare, when such a pitch 
Of impudence their thievish hirelings reach ! 

Did I not, wretch (deny it if you dare), 

Did I not see you Damon’s goat ensnare? 

Lycisca barked ; then I the felon spied, 

And “ Whither slinks yon sneaking thief?” I cried. 
The thief discovered, straight his prey forsook, 
And skulked amid the sedges of the brook. 


DAMCETAS. 


That goat my pipe from Damon fairly gained ; 
A match was set, and I the prize obtained. 
He owned it due to my superior skill, 
And yet refused his bargain to fulfil. 
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Samed 


MENALCAS. 


By your superior skill the goat was won! 

Have you a jointed pipe, indecent clown ! 

Whose whizzing straws with harshest discord jarred, 
As in the streets your wretched rhymes you marred. 


DAMCETAS. 
Boasts are but vain. I’m ready, when you will, 
To make a solemn trial of our skill. 
I stake this heifer, no ignoble prize ; 
Two calves from her full udder she supplies, 
And twice a day her milk the pail o’erflows. 
What pledge of equal worth will you expose ? 


MENALCAS. 
Aught from the flock I dare not risk; I fear 
A cruel stepdame and a sire severe, 
Who of their store so strict a reckoning keep, 
That twice a day they count the kids and sheep. 
But, since you purpose to be mad to-day, 
Two beechen cups I scruple not to lay 
(Whose far superior worth yourself will own), 
The laboured work of famed Alcimedon. 
Raised round the brims by the engraver’s care 
The flaunting vine unfolds its foliage fair ; 
Entwined the ivy’s tendrils seem to grow, 
Half hid in leaves its mimic berries glow ; 
Two figures rise below, of curious frame, 
Conon, and—what’s that other sage’s name, 
Who with his rod described the world’s vast round, 
Taught when to reap, and when to till the ground? 
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At home I have reserved them unprofaned, 
No lip has e’er their glossy polish stained. 


DAMCETAS. 


Two cups for me that skilful artist made: 

Their handles with acanthus are arrayed ; 
Orpheus is in the midst, whose magic song 
Leads in tumultuous dance the lofty groves along. 
At home I have reserved them unprofaned, 

No lip has e’er their glossy polish stained. 

But ny pledged heifer if aright you prize, 

The cups so much extolled you will despise. 


MENALCAS. 


These arts, proud boaster, all are lost on me ; 
To any terms I readily agree. 

You shall not boast your victory to-day. 

Let him be judge who passes first this way: 
And see, the good Palemon! ‘Trust me, swain, 
You ll be more cautious how you brag again. 


DAM(CETAS. 


Delays I brook not ; if you dare, proceed. 
At singing no antagonist I dread. 
Palzmon, listen to th’ important songs,— 
To such debates attention strict belongs. 


PAL/EMON. 
Sing, then. A couch the flowery herbage yields: 
Now blossom all the trees and all the fields; 
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And all the woods their pomp of foliage wear, 
And Nature’s fairest robe adorns the blooming year. 
Dameetas first th’ alternate lay shall raise : 
Th’ inspiring Muses love alternate lays. 


DAMCTAS. 
Jove first I sing; ye Muses, aid my lay! 
All Nature owns his energy and sway ; 
The earth and heavens his sovereign bounty share, 
And to my verses he vouchsafes his care. 


MENALCAS. 


With great Apollo I begin the strain, 
For I am great Apollo’s favourite swain ; 
For him the purple hyacinth I wear, 
And sacred bay, to Phoebus ever dear. 


DAMCETAS. 


The sprightly Galatea at my head 

An apple flung, and to the willows fled ; 
But as along the level lawn she flew, 

The wanton wished not to escape my view. 


MENALCAS, 


I languished long for fair Amyntas’ charms, 
But now he comes unbidden to my arms, 
And with my dogs is so familiar grown, 
That my own Delia is no better known. 


DAMCTAS. 


I lately marked where ‘midst the verdant shade 
Two parent doves had built their leafy bed ; 
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I from the nest the young will shortly take, 
And to my love a handsome present make, 


MENALCAS. 


Ten ruddy wildings, from a lofty bough, 

That through the green leaves beamed with yellow glow, 
I brought away, and to Amyntas bore ; 

To-morrow I shall send as many more. 


DAMCETAS. 


Ah the keen raptures! when my yielding fair 
Breathed her kind whispers to my ravished ear! 
Waft, gentle gales, her accents to the skies, 

That gods themselves may hear with sweet surprise. 


MENALCAS. 


What though I am not wretched by your scorn? 
Say, beauteous boy, say, can I cease to mourn, 
If, while I hold the nets, the boar you face, 
And rashly brave the dangers of the chase? 


DAMCETAS. 


Send Phyllis home, Iolas, for to-day 

I celebrate my birth, and all is gay; 
When from my crop the victim I prepare, 
Tolas in our festival may share. 


MENALCAS. 


Phyllis I love; she more than all can charm, 


And mutual fires her gentle bosom warm : 
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Tears, when I leave her, bathe her beauteous eyes, 
‘¢ A long, a long adieu, my love!” she cries. 


DAMCETAS. 
The wolf is dreadful to the woolly train, 
Fatal to harvests is the crushing rain, 
To the green woods the winds destructive prove, 
To me the rage of mine offended love. 


MENALCAS. 
The willow’s grateful to the pregnant ewes, 
Showers to the corns, to kids the mountain-brows ; 
More grateful far to me my lovely boy,— 
In sweet Amyntas centres all my joy. 


DAMCETAS. 
Even Pollio deigns to hear my rural lays, 
And cheers the bashful Muse with generous praise. 
Ye sacred Nine, for your great patron feed 
A beauteous heifer of the noblest breed. 


MENALCAS. 
Pollio the heart of heavenly song adorns ; 
Then let a bull be bred with butting horns, 
And ample front, that bellowing spurns the ground, 
Tears up the turf, and throws the sands around. 


DAMCTAS. 
Him whom my Pollio loves may nought annoy, 
May he like Pollio every wish enjoy ; 
Oh, may his happy lands with honey flow, 
And on his thorns Assyrian roses blow! 
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MENALCAS, 


Who hates not foolish Bavius, let him love 
Thee, Meevius, and thy tasteless rhymes approve ! 
Nor needs it thy admirer’s reason shock 

To milk the he-goats, and the foxes yoke. 


DAMCETAS. 


Ye boys, on garlands who employ your care, 
And pull the creeping strawberries, beware ! 
Fly for your lives, and leave that fatal place, 
A deadly snake lies lurking in the grass, 


MENALCAS. 


Forbear, my flocks, and warily proceed, 

Nor on that faithless bank securely tread : 
The heedless ram late plunged amid the pool, 
And in the sun now dries his reeking wool. 


DAMCETAS. 


Ho, Tityrus! lead back the browsing flock, 
And let them feed at distance from the brook ; 
At bathing-time I to the shade will bring 

My goats, and wash them in the cooling spring. 


MENALCAS, 


Haste, from the sultry lawn the flocks remove 

To the cool shelter of the shady grove: 

When burning noon the curdling udder dries, 

Th’ ungrateful teats in vain the shepherd plies. 
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DAMCETAS. 


How lean my bull in yonder mead appears, 
Though the fat soil the richest pasture bears ! 
Ah, Love! thou reign’st supreme in every heart, 
Both flocks and shepherds languish with thy dart. 


MENALCAS. 


Love has not injured my consumptive flocks, 
Yet bare their bones, and faded are their locks: 
What envious eye hath squinted on my dams, 
And sent its poison to my tender lambs? 


DAMCETAS. 


Say in what distant land the eye descries 

But three short ells of all th’ expanded skies? 
Tell this, and great Apollo be your name ; 
Your skill is equal, equal be your fame. 


MENALCAS, 


Say in what soil a wondrous flower is born, 
Whose leaves the sacred names of kings adorn? 
Tell this, and take my Phyllis to your arms, 
And reign th’ unrivalled sovereign of her charms. 


PALAEMON. 


’T is not for me these high disputes to end; 
Each to the heifer justly may pretend. 
Such be their fortune, who so well can sing, 
From love what painful joys, what pleasing torments spring. 
Now, boys, obstruct the course of yonder rill, 
The meadows have already drunk their fill, 
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PASTORAL IV.* 


POLLIO. 


ICILIAN Muse, sublimer strains inspire, 
And warm my bosom with diviner fire ! 
All take not pleasure in the rural scene, 
In lowly tamarisks, and forests green. 
If sylvan themes we sing, then let our lays 
Deserve a consul’s ear, a consul’s praise, 
The age comes on, that future age of gold 
In Cuma’s mystic prophecies foretold. 
The years begin their mighty course again, 
The Virgin now returns, and the Saturnian reign. 
Now from the lofty mansions of the sky 
To earth descends an heaven-born progeny. 
Thy Phoebus reigns, Lucina, lend thine aid, 
Nor be his birth, his glorious birth, delayed |! 
An iron race shall then no longer rage, 
But all the world regain the Golden Age. 
This child, the joy of nations, shall be born 
Thy consulship, O Pollio, to adorn: 





* In this fourth Pastoral no particular landscape is delineated. The whole is a prophetic 
song of triumph. But as almost all the images and allusions are of the rural kind, it is no 
less a true Bucolic than the others,—if we admit the definition of a Pastoral given us by an 
author of the first rank (the author of ‘The Rambler”), who calls it ‘‘A poem in which 
any action or passion is represented by its effects upon country life.” 

It is of little importance to inquire on what occasion this poem was written. The spirit 
of prophetic enthusiasm that breathes through it, and the resemblance it bears in many 
places to the Oriental manner, make it not improbable that our poet composed it partly 
from some pieces of ancient prophecy that might have fallen into his hands, and that he 
afterwards inscribed it to his friend and patron, Pollio, on occasion of the birth of his son 
Saloninus. 
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Thy consulship these happy times shall prove, 
And see the mighty months begin to move: 
Then all our former guilt shall be forgiven, 
And man’ shall dread no more th’ avenging doom of Heaven. 
The son with heroes and with gods shall shine, 
And lead, enrolled with them, the life divine. 
He o’er the peaceful nations shall preside, 
And his sire’s virtues shall his sceptre guide. 
To thee, auspicious babe, th’ unbidden earth 
Shall bring the earliest of her flowery birth,— 
Acanthus soft in smiling beauty gay, 
The blossomed bean, and ivy’s flaunting spray. 
Th’ untended goats shall to their homes repair, 
And to the milker’s hand the loaded udder bear. 
The mighty lion shall no more be feared, 
But graze innoxious with the friendly herd. 
Sprung from thy cradle fragrant flowers shall spread, 
And, fanning bland, shall wave around thy head. 
Then shall the serpent dic, with all his race: 
No deadly herb the happy soil disgrace. 
Assyrian balm on every bush shall bloom, 
And breathe in every gale its rich perfume. 

But when thy father’s deeds thy youth shall fire, 
And to great actions all thy soul inspire, 
When thou shalt read of heroes and of kings, 
And mark the glory that from virtue springs, 
Then boundless o’er the far-extended plain 
Shall wave luxuriant crops of golden grain, 
With purple grapes the loaded thorn shall bend, 
And streaming honey from the oak descend. 
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Nor yet old fraud shall wholly be effaced: 
Navies for wealth shall roam the watery waste ; 
Proud cities fenced with towery walls appear, 
And cruel shares shall earth’s soft bosom tear; 
Another Tiphys o’er the swelling tide 
With steady skill the bounding ship shall guide ; 
Another Argo with the flower of Greece 
From Colchis’ shore shall waft the Golden Fleece ; 
Again the world shall hear war’s loud alarms, 
And great Achilles shine again in arms. 

When riper years thy strengthened nerves shall brace, 
And o’er thy limbs diffuse a manly grace, 
The mariner no more shall plough the deep, 
Nor load with foreign wares the trading ship ; 
Each country shall abound in every store, 
Nor need the products of another shore. 
Henceforth no plough shall cleave the fertile ground, 
No pruning-hook the tender vine shall wound ; 
The husbandman, with toil no longer broke, 
Shall loose his ox for ever from the yoke. 
No more the wool a foreign dye shall feign, 
But purple flocks shall graze the flowery plain, 
Glittering in native gold the ram shall tread, 
And scarlet lambs shall wanton on the mead. 

In concord joined with Fate’s unaltered law 
The Destinies these happy times foresaw, 
They bade the sacred spindle swiftly run, 
And hasten the auspicious ages on. 

Oh, dear to all thy kindred gods above! 
O thou, the offspring of eternal Jove! 
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Receive thy dignities, begin thy reign, 
And o’er the world extend thy wide domain. 
See Nature’s mighty frame exulting round 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven’s immense profound ! 
See nations yet unborn with joy behold 
Thy glad approach, and hail the Age of Gold ! 

Oh, would th’ immortals lend a length of days, 
And give a soul sublime to sound thy praise ; 
Would Heaven this breast, this labouring breast, inflame 
With ardour equal to the mighty theme; 
Not Orpheus with diviner transports glowed, 
When all her fire his mother Muse bestowed ; 
Nor loftier numbers flowed from Linus’ tongue, 
Although his sire Apollo gave the song ; 
Even Pan, in presence of Arcadian swains, 
Would vainly strive to emulate my strains. 

Repay a parent’s care, O beauteous boy, 
And greet thy mother with a smile of joy: 
For thee, to loathing langours all resigned, 
Ten slow-revolving months thy mother pined. 
If cruel fate thy parents’ bliss denies,* 
If no fond joy sits smiling in thine eyes, 
No nymph of heavenly birth shall crown thy love, 
Nor shalt thou share th’ immortal feasts above. 


* This passage has perplexed all the critics. Out of a number of significations that 
have been offered, the translator has pitched upon one which he thinks the most agree- 
able to the scope of the poem and most consistent with the language of the original. 
The reader who wants more particulars on this head may consult Servius, De la Cerda, 
or Rouzus. 
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PASTORAL V.* 


MENALCAS, MOPSUS. 


MENALCAS, 


S INCE you with skill can touch the tuneful reed, 
Since few my verses or my voice exceed, 

In this refreshing shade shall we recline, 

Where hazels with the lofty elms combine P 


MOPSUS, 


Your riper age a due respect requires, 

’T is mine to yield to what my friend desires, 
Whether you choose the zephyr’s fanning breeze 
That shakes the wavering shadows of the trees, 

Or the deep shaded grotto’s cool retreat: 

And see yon cave screened from the scorching heat, 
Where the wild vine its curling tendrils weaves, 
Whose grapes glow ruddy through the quivering leaves. 


MENALCAS. 


Of all the swains that to our hills belong 
Amyntas only vies with you in song. 


MOPSUS. 


What, though with me that haughty shepherd vie, 
Who proudly dares Apollo’s self defy ? 


* Here we discover Menalcas and Mopsus seated in an arbour formed by the interwoven 
twigs of a wild vine. A grove of hazels and elms surrounds this arbour. The season seems 
to be summer. The time of the day is not specified. 
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MENALCAS. 
Begin: let Alcon’s praise inspire your strains, * 
Or Codrus’ death, or Phyllis’ amorous pains ; 
Begin whatever theme your Muse prefer. 
To feed the kids be, Tityrus, thy care. 


MOPSUS. 
I rather will repeat that mournful song 
Which late I carved the verdant beech along 
(I carved and trilled by turns the laboured lay) ; 
And let Amyntas match me if he may. 


MENALCAS. 
As slender willows where the olive grows, 
Or sordid shrubs when near the scarlet rose, 
Such (if the judgment I have formed be true) 
Such is Amyntas when compared with you. 


MOPSUS. 
No more, Menalcas; we delay too long. 
The grot’s dim shade invites my promised song. 
When Daphnis fell by Fate’s remorseless blow,t 
The weeping nymphs poured wild the plaint of woe ; 
Witness, O hazel grove and winding stream, 
For all your echoes caught the mournful theme. 
In agony of grief his mother prest 
The clay-cold carcase to her throbbing breast, 





RL eK wh rity 





* From this passage it is evident that Virgil thought pastoral poetry capable of a much 


greater variety in its subjects than some modern critics will allow. 


t It is the most general and most probable conjecture, that Julius Cesar is the Daphnis 


whose death and deification are here celebrated. Some, however, are of opinion, that by 
Daphnis is meant a real shepherd of Sicily of that name, who is said to have nvented 
bucolic poetry, and in honour of whom the Sicilians performed yearly sacrifices. 
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Frantic with anguish wailed his hapless fate, 
Raved at the stars and Heaven’s relentless hate. 
"T was then the swains in deep despair forsook 
Their pining flocks, nor led them to the brook ; 
The pining flocks for him their pastures slight, 
Nor grassy plains nor cooling streams invite. 

The doleful tidings reached the Libyan shores, 
And lions mourned in deep repeated roars. 

His cruel doom the woodlands wild bewail, 

And plaintive hills repeat the melancholy tale. 
*T was he who first Armenia’s tigers broke, 

And tamed their stubborn natures to the yoke ; 
He first with ivy wrapt the thyrsus round, 

And made the hills with Bacchus’ rites resound.* 
As vines adorn the trees which they entwine, 

As purple clusters beautify the vine, 

As bulls the herd, as corns the fertile plains, 

The godlike Daphnis dignified the swains. 

When Daphnis from our eager hopes was torn, 
Phcebus and Pales left the plains to mourn. 
Now weeds and wretched tares the crop subdue, 
Where store of generous wheat but lately grew. 
Narcissus’ lovely flower no more is seen, 

No more the velvet violet decks the green ; 
Thistles for these the blasted meadow yields, 
And thorns and frizzled burrs deform the fields. 
Swains, shade the springs, and let the ground be drest 
With verdant leaves; ’t was Daphnis’ last request. 








* This can be applied only to Julius Cesar ; for it was he who introduced at Rome the 
celebratioh of the Bacchanalian revels.—SERvius. 
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Erect a tomb in honour to his name 
Marked with this verse to celebrate his fame :— 
“ The swains with Daphnis’ name this tomb adorn, 
Whose high renown above the skies is borne ; 
Fair was his flock, he fairest on the plain, 
The pride, the glory of the sylvan reign.” 


MENALCAS. 


Sweeter, O bard divine, thy numbers seem, 

Than to the scorchéd swain the cooling stream, 

Or soft on fragrant flow’rets to recline, 

And the tired limbs to balmy sleep resign. 

Blest youth ! whose voice and pipe demand the praise 
Due but to thine and to thy master’s lays. 

I in return the darling theme will choose, 

And Daphnis’ praises shall inspire my Muse; 

He in my song shall high as heaven ascend, 

High as the heavens, for Daphnis was my friend. 


MOPSUS. 


His virtues sure our noblest numbers claim ; 
Nought can delight me more than such a theme, 
Which in your song new dignity obtains ; 

Oft has our Stimichon extolled the strains. 


MENALCAS. 


Now Daphnis shines, among the gods a god, 

Struck with the splendours of his new abode. 

Beneath his footstool far remote appear 

The clouds slow sailing, and the starry sphere. 
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Hence lawns and groves with gladsome raptures ring, 
The swains, the nymphs, and Pan in concert sing. 
The wolves to murder are no more Inclined, 

No guileful nets ensnare the wandering hind ; 
Deceit and violence and rapine cease, 

For Daphnis loves the gentle arts of peace. 

From savage mountains shouts of transport rise, 
Borne in triumphant echoes to the skies : 

The rocks and shrubs emit melodious sounds, 
Through Nature’s vast extent the god, the god rebounds. 
Be gracious still, still present to our prayer ; 

Four altars, lo! we build with pious care. 

Two for th’ inspiring god of song divine, 

And two, propitious Daphnis, shall be thine. 
Two bowls white-foaming with their milky store, 
Of generous oil two brimming goblets more, 
Each year we shall present before thy shrine, 
And cheer the feast with liberal draughts of wine ; 
Before the fire when winter storms invade, 

In summer’s heat beneath the breezy shade: 

The hallowed bowls, with wine of Chios crowned, 
Shall pour their sparkling nectar to the ground. 
Damcetas shall with Lyctian * A‘gon play, 

And celebrate with festive strains the day. 
Alphesibceus to the sprightly song 

Shall like the dancing satyrs trip along. 

These rites shall still be paid, so justly due, 

Both when the nymphs receive our annual vow, 


« Lyctium was a city of Crete. 
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And when with solemn songs, and victims crowned, 
Our lands in long procession we surround. 
While fishes love the streams and briny deep, 
And savage boars the mountain’s rocky steep, 
While grasshoppers their dewy food delights, 
While balmy thyme the busy bee invites ; 

So long shall last thine honours and thy fame, 
So long the shepherds shall resound thy name. 
Such rites to thee shall husbandmen ordain 

As Ceres and the god of wine obtain. 

Thou to our prayers propitiously inclined 

Thy grateful suppliants to their vows shall bind. 


MOPSUS. 


What boon, dear shepherd, can your song requite? 
For nought in nature yields so sweet delight. 

Not the soft sighing of the southern gale, 

That faintly breathes along the flowery vale ; 

Nor, when light breezes curl the liquid plain, 

To tread the margin of the murmuring main ; 

Nor melody of streams, that roll away 

Through rocky dales, delights me as your lay. 


MENALCAS. 


No mean reward, my friend, your verses claim ; 

Take, then, this flute that breathed the plaintive theme 
Of Corydon ;* when proud Damcetast tried 

To match my skill, it dashed his hasty pride. 


* See Pastoral IT. t See Pastora) 111. 
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MOPSUS. 


And let this sheep-crook by my friend be worn, 
Which brazen studs in beamy rows adorn ; 

This fair Antigenes oft begged to gain, 

But all his beauty, all his prayers were vain. 


PASTORAL VI.#* 


SILENUS. 


WY sportive Muse first sung Sicilian strains, 
Nor blushed to dwell in woods and lowly plains ; 
To sing of kings and wars when I aspire, 
Apollo checks my vainly-rising fire. 
“To swains the flock and sylvan pipe belong, 
Then choose some humbler theme, nor dare heroic song.” 
The voice divine, O Varus, I obey, 
And to my reed shall chant a rural lay ; 
Since others long thy praises to rehearse, 
And sing thy battles in immortal verse. 
Yet if these songs, which Phoebus bids me write, 
Hereafter to the swains shall yield delight, 
Of thee the trees and humble shrubs shall sing, 
And all the vocal grove with Varus ring. 


ene 


* The cave of Silenus, which is the scene of this Eclogue, is delineated with sufficient 
accuracy. The time seems to he the evening; at least, the song does not cease till the 
flocks are folded and the evening star appears. | 
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The song inscribed to Varus’ sacred name 
To Phoebus’ favour has the justest claim. 


ae 
+ Sat Lee 


Come, then, my Muse, a sylvan song repeat. 
*T was in his shady arbour’s cool retreat 
Two youthful swains the god Silenus found, 
In drunkenness and sleep his senses bound ; 
His turgid veins the late debauch betray; 
His garland on the ground neglected lay, 
Fallen from his head ; and by the well-worn ear 
His cup of ample size depended near. 
Sudden the swains the sleeping god surprise, 
And with his garland bind him as he lies 
(No better chain at hand), incensed so long 
To be defrauded of their promised song. 
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To aid their project and remove their fears, 
Egle, a beauteous fountain-nymph, appears ; 
Who, while he hardly opes his heavy eyes, 
His stupid brow with bloody berries dyes. 
Then, smiling at the fraud, Silenus said, 
“ And dare you thus a sleeping god invade? 
To see me was enough; but haste, unloose 
My bonds; the song no longer I refuse. 
Unloose me, youths ; my song shall pay your pains ; 
For this fair nymph another boon remains.” 

He sung: responsive to the heavenly sound 
The stubborn oaks and forests dance around, 
Tripping the satyrs and the fauns advance, 

Wild beasts forget their rage, and join the general dance. 
Not so Parnassus’ listening rocks rejoice 

When Pheebus raises his celestial voice ; 

Nor Thracia’s echoing mountains so admire 

When Orpheus strikes the loud-lamenting lyre. 

For first he sung of Nature’s wondrous birth ; 
How seeds of water, air, and flame, and earth, 
Down the vast void with casual impulse hurled, 
Clung into shapes, and formed this fabric of the world. 
Then hardens by degrees the tender soil, 

And from the mighty mound the seas recoil. 
O'er the wide world new various forms arise ; 
The infant sun along the brightened skies 
Begins his course, while earth with glad amaze 
The blazing wonder from below surveys. 
The clouds sublime their genial moisture shed, 
And the green grove lifts high its leafy head. 
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The savage beasts o’er desert mountains roam, 
Yet few their numbers, and unknown their home. 
He next the blest Saturnian ages sung ; 
How a new race of men from Pyrrha sprung ;* 
Prometheus’ daring theft, and dreadful doom, 
Whose growing heart devouring birds consume. 
Then names the spring, renowned for Hylas’ fate, 
By the sad mariners bewailed too late: 
They call on Hylas with repeated cries, 
And “Hylas! Hylas!” all the lonesome shore replies. 
Next he bewails Pasiphze (hapless dame !) 
Who for a bullock felt a brutal flame. 
What fury fires thy bosom, frantic queen ? 
How happy thou, if herds had never been! 
The maids whom Juno, to avenge her wrong,t 
Like heifers doomed to low the vales along, 
Ne’er felt the rage of thy detested fire, 
Ne’er were polluted with thy foul desire ; 
Though oft for horns they felt their polished brow, 
And their soft necks oft feared the galling plough. 
Ah, wretched queen ! thou roam’st the mountain waste, 
While, his white limbs on lilies laid to rest, 
The half-digested herb again he chews, 
Or some fair female of the herd pursues. 

* Beset, ye Cretan nymphs, beset the grove, 
And trace the wandering footsteps of my love. 


* See Ovid. Me7., lib. i. 

t Their names were Lysippe, Ippono#, and Cyrianassa. Juno, to be avenged of then 
for preferring their own beauty to hers, struck them with madness to such a degree, tha 
they imagined themselves to be heifers. 
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Yet let my longing eyes my love behold, 

Before some favourite beauty of the fold 

Entice them with Gortynian * herds to stray, 

Where smile the vales in richer pasture gay.” 

He sung, how golden fruit’s resistless grace 

Decoyed the wary virgin from the race.t 

Then wraps in bark the mourning sisters round,t} 
And rears the lofty alders from the ground. 

He sung, while Gallus by Permessus |] strayed, 

A sister of the Nine the hero led 

To the Aonian hill; the choir in haste 

Left their bright thrones, and hailed the welcome guest. 
Linus arose, for sacred song renowned, 

Whose brow a wreath of flowers and parsley bound ; 
And “ Take,” he said, “this pipe, which heretofore 
The far-famed shepherd of Ascreea § bore ; 

Then heard the mountain oaks its magic sound, 
Leaped from their hills, and thronging danced around. 
On this thou shalt renew the tuneful lay, 

And grateful songs to thy Apollo pay, 

Whose famed Grynzan 4 temple from thy strain 
Shall more exalted dignity obtain.” 

Why should I sing unhappy Scyila’s fate P ** 

Sad monument of jealous Circe’s hate! 

Round her white breast what furious monsters roll, 
And to the dashing waves incessant howl , 


* Gortyna was a city of Crete. See Ovid. Art, Am., lib. i. 

t Atalanta. See Ovid. Met, lib. x. 1 See Ovid. Mez., lib. ii. 

{| A river in Bozotia arising from Mount Helicon, sacred to the Muses. § Hesiod. 

G Grynium was a maritime town of the Lesser Asia, where were an ancient temple and 
oracle of Apollo. ** See Virg. 2x. iii. 
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How from the ships that bore Ulysses’ crew * 
Her dogs the trembling sailors dragged, and slew. 
Of Philomela’s feast why should I sing, t 
And what dire chance befell the Thracian king? 
Changed to a lapwing by th’ avenging god, 
He made the barren waste his lone abode, 
And oft on soaring pinions hovered o’er 
The lofty palace then his own no more. 

The tuneful god renews each pleasing theme, 
Which Phoebus sung by blest Eurotas’ stream ; 
When blest Eurotas gently flowed along, 

And bade his laurels learn the lofty song. 
Silenus sung ; the vocal vales reply, 
And heavenly music charms the listening sky. 

But now their folds the numbered flocks invite, 
The star of evening sheds its trembling light, 
And the unwilling heavens are wrapt in night. 


PASTORAL VII. t 
MELIBCUS, CORYDON, THYRSIS. 


MELIBCEUS. 
FNEATH a holm that murmured to the breeze 
The youthful Daphnis leaned in rural] ease: 


* See Homer, Odyss., lib xii. t See Ov. Met., lib. vi, 
~ The scene of this pastoral is as follows. Four shepherds, Daphnis in the most distin. 
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With him two gay Arcadian swains reclined, 

Who in the neighbouring vale their flocks had joined, 
Thyrsis, whose care it was the goats to keep, 

_ And Corydon, who fed the fleecy sheep ; 

Both in the flowery prime of youthful days, 

Both skilled in single or responsive lays. 

While I with busy hand a shelter form 

To guard my myrtles from the future storm, 

The husband of my goats had chanced to stray : 
To find the vagrant out I take my way. 

Which Daphnis seeing, cries, ‘‘ Dismiss your fear, 
Your kids and goat are all in safety here ; 

And, if no other care require your stay, 

Come, and with us unbend the toils of day 

In this cool shade: at hand your heifers feed, 

And of themselves will to the watering speed ; 
Here, fringed with reeds, slow Mincius winds along, 
And round yon oak the bees soft murmuring throng.” 
What could I do? for I was left alone, 

My Phyllis and Alcippe both were gone, 

And none remained to feed my weanling lambs, 
And to restrain them from their bleating dams. 
Betwixt the swains a solemn match was set, 

To prove their skill, and end a long debate. 
Though serious matters claimed my due regard, 
Their pastime to my business I preferred. 





guished place, Corydon, Thyrsis, and Melibceus, are seen reclining beneath a holm. 
Sheep and goats, intermixed, are feeding hard by. Ata little distance Mincius, fringed 
with reeds, appears winding along. Fields and trees compose the surrounding scene. A 
venerable oak, with bees swarming around it, is particularly distinguished. The time 
seems to be the forenoon of a summer day. 
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To sing by turns the Muse inspired the swains, 
And Corydon began th’ alternate strains. 


CORYDON. 


Ye nymphs of Helicon, my sole desire! 

Oh, warm my breast with all my Codrus’ fire. 
If none can equal Codrus’ heavenly lays,— 
For next to Phoebus he deserves the praise,— 
No more I ply the tuneful art divine, 

My silent pipe shall hang on yonder pine. 


THYRSIS. 


Arcadian swains, an ivy wreath bestow, 

With early honours crown your poet’s brow. 
Codrus shall chafe, if you my songs commend, 
Till burning spite his tortured entrails rend ; 
Or amulets, to bind my temples, frame, 

Lest his invidious praises blast my fame. 


CORYDON. 


A stag’s tall horns, and stained with savage gore 
This bristled visage of a tusky boar, 
To thee, O virgin goddess of the chase, 
Young Mycon offers for thy former grace. 
If like success his future labours crown, 
Thine, goddess, then shall be a nobler boon,— 
In polished marble thou shalt shine complete, 
And purple sandals shall adorn thy feet. 
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THYRSIS, 


To thee, Priapus,* each returning year, 

This bowl of milk, these hallowed cakes we bear; 
Thy care, our garden, is but meanly stored, 

And mean oblations all we can afford. 

But if our flocks a numerous offspring yield, 

And our decaying fold again be filled, 

Though now in marble thou obscurely shine, 

For thee a golden statue we design. 


CORYDON. 


O Galatea, whiter than the swan, 

Loveliest of all thy sisters of the main, 
Sweeter than Hybla, more than lilies fair! 
If aught of Corydon employ thy care, 

When shades of night involve the silent sky, 
And slumbering in their stalls the oxen lie, 
Come to my longing arms, and let me prove 
Th’ immortal sweets of Galatea’s love. 


THYRSIS. 


As the vile seaweed scattered by the storm, 
As he whose face Sardinian herbs deform,t 
As burrs and brambles that disgrace the plain, 
So nauseous, so detested be thy swain, 

If, when thine absence I am doomed to bear, 
The day appears not longer than a year. 


* This deity presides over gardens. 
+It was the property of this poisonous herb to distort the features of those who had 
eaten of it, in such a manner, that they seemed to expire in an agony of laughter. 
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Go home, my flocks, ye lengthen out the day,— 
For shame, ye tardy flocks, for shame—away ! 


CORYDON. 


Ye mossy fountains, warbling as ye flow, 

And softer than the slumbers ye bestow, 

Ye grassy banks! ye trees with verdure crowned, 
Whose leaves a glimmering shade diffuse around, 
Grant to my weary flocks a cool retreat, 
And screen them from the summer’s raging heat. 
For now the year in brightest glory shines, 

Now reddening clusters deck the bending vines. 


THYRSIS. 


Here’s wood for fuel ; here the fire displays 
To all around its animating blaze ; 

Black with continual smoke our posts appear ; 
Nor dread we more the rigour of the year, 
Than the fell wolf the fearful lambkins dreads, 
When he the helpless fold by night invades ; 
Or swelling torrents, headlong as they roll, 
The weak resistance of the shattered mole. 


CORYDON. 


Now yellow harvests wave on every field, 
Now bending boughs the hoary chestnut yteld, 
Now loaded trees resign their annual store, 
And on the ground the mellow fruitage pour ; 
Jocund the face of Nature smiles, and gay ; 
But if the fair Alexis were away, 
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Inclement drought the hardening soil would drain, 
And streams no longer murmur o’er the plain. 


THYRSIS. 


A languid hue the thirsty fields assume, 

Parched to the root the flowers resign their bloom. 
The faded vines refuse their hills to shade, 

Their leafy verdure withered and decayed ; 

But if my Phyllis on these plains appear, 

Again the groves their gayest green shall wear, 
Again the clouds their copious moisture lend, 

And in the genial rain shall Jove descend. 


CORYDON. 


Alcides’ brows the poplar-leaves surround, 
Apollo’s beamy locks with bays are crowned, 
The myrtle, lovely queen of smiles, is thine, 
And jolly Bacchus loves the curling vine ; 
But while my Phyllis loves the hazel-spray, 
To hazel yield the myrtle and the bay. 


THYRSIS. 


The fir, the hills ; the ash adorns the woods ; 

The pine, the gardens ; and the poplar, floods. 

If thou, my Lycidas, wilt deign to come, 

And cheer thy shepherd’s solitary home, 

The ash so fair in woods, and garden-pine, 

Will own their beauty far excelled by thine. 
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MELIBCUS. 


So sung the swains, but Thyrsis strove in vain, 
Thus far I bear in mind th’ alternate strain. 
Young Corydon acquired unrivalled fame, 
And still we pay a deference to his name. 








& 


PASTORAL VIIL* 
DAMON, ALPHESIBCEUS. 


EHEARSE we, Pollio, the enchanting strains 
Alternate sung by two contending swains. 

Charmed by their songs, the hungry heifers stood 
In deep amaze, unmindful of their food ; 
The listening lynxes laid their rage aside, 
The streams were silent, and forgot to glide. 
O thou! where’er thou lead’st thy conquering host, 
Or by Timavus,f or th’ Illyrian coast, 
When shall my Muse, transported with the theme, 
In strains sublime my Pollio’s deeds proclaim ; 





* In this eighth Pastoral no particular scene is described. The poet rehearses the songs 
of two contending swains—Damon and Alphesiboeus. The former adopts the soliloquy of 
a despairing lover ; the latter chooses for his subject the magic rites of an enchantress for- 
saken by her lover, and recalling him by the power of her spells. 

+A river in Italy. 
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And celebrate thy lays by all admired, 

Such as of old Sophocles’ Muse inspired ? 

To thee, the patron of my rural songs, 

To thee my first, my latest lay belongs. 

Then let this humble ivy wreath enclose, 

Twined with triumphal bays, thy godlike brows, 
What time the chill sky brightens with the dawn, 

When cattle love to crop the dewy lawn, 

Thus Damon to the woodlands wild complained, 

As ’gainst an olive’s lofty trunk he leaned. 


DAMON. 


Lead on the genial day, O star of morn! 
While wretched I, all hopeless and forlorn, 
With my last breath my fatal woes deplore, 
And call the gods by whom false Nisa swore ; 
Though they, regardless of a lover’s pain, 
Heard her repeated vows, and heard in vain. 
Begin, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain.* 
Blest Mzenalus! that hears the pastoral song 
Still languishing its tuneful groves along, 
That hears th’ Arcadian god’s celestial lay, 
Who taught the idly rustling reeds to play ! 
That hears the singing pines ! that hears the swain 
Of love’s soft chain melodiously complain ! 
Begin, my pipe, the sweet Mzenalian strain. 


* This intercalary line (as it is called by the commentators), which seems to be intended 
as a chorus or burden to the song, is here made the last of a triplet, that it may be as 
independent of the context and the verse in the translation as it is in the original.— 
Mvenalus was a mountain of Arcadia. 
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Mopsus the willing Nisa now enjoys— 

What may not lovers hope from such a choice? 

Now mares and griffins shall their hate resign, 

And the succeeding age shall see them join 

In friendship’s tie; now mutual love shall bring 

The dog and doe to share the friendly spring. 

Scatter thy nuts, O Mopsus, and prepare 

The nuptial torch to light the wedded fair. 

Lo, Hesper hastens to the western main, 

And thine the night of bliss—thine, happy swain ! 

Begin, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain. 
Exult, O Nisa, in thy happy state, 

Supremely blest in such a worthy mate ; 

While you my beard detest, and bushy brow, 

And think the gods forget the world below: 

While you my flock and rural pipe disdain, 

And treat with bitter scorn a faithful swain. 

Begin, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain. 

When first I saw you by your mother’s side, 

To where our apples grew I was your guide: 
Twelve summers since my birth had rolled around, 
And I could reach the branches from the ground. 
How did I gaze !—how perish !—ah, how vain 
The fond bewitching hopes that soothed my pain! 
Begin, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain. 

Too well I know thee, Love. From Scythian snows, 
Or Libya’s burning sands the mischief rose. 
Rocks adamantine nursed this foreign bane, 

This fell invader of the peaceful plain. 


Begin, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain. 
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Love taught the mother’s* murdering hand to kill, 

Her children’s blood love bade the mother spill. 
Was love the cruel cause? ¢ Or did the deed 
From fierce unfeeling cruelty proceed ? 
Both filled her brutal bosom with their bane ; 
Both urged the deed, while Nature shrunk in vain. 
Begin, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain. 

Now let the fearful lamb the wolf devour ; 
Let alders blossom with Narcissus’ flower ; 
From barren shrubs let radiant amber flow; 
Let rugged oaks with golden fruitage glow; 
Let shrieking owls with swans melodious vie; 
Let Tityrus the Thracian numbers try, 
Outrival Orpheus in the sylvan reign, 

And emulate Arion on the main. 
_ Begin, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain. 

Let land no more the swelling waves divide ; 
Earth, be thou whelmed beneath the boundless tide ; 
Headlong from yonder promontory’s brow 
I plunge into the rolling deep below. 

Farewell, ye woods! farewell, thou flowery plain ! 
Hear the last lay of a despairing swain. 
And cease, my pipe, the sweet Meenalian strain. 

Here Damon ceased. And now, ye tuneful Nine, 
Alphesibceus’ magic verse subjoin, 

To his responsive song your aid we call, 
Our power extends not equally to all. 





Ae, named REE TOR 


* Medea. 

¢ This seems to be Virgil’s meaning. The translator did not choose to preserve the 
conceit on the words guer and mater in his version, as this (in his opinion) would have 
rendered the passage obscure and unpleasing to an English reader. 
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ALPHESIBCEUS. 


Bring living waters from the silver stream, 

With vervain and fat incense feed the flame; 

With this soft wreath the sacred altars bind, 

To move my cruel Daphnis to be kind, 

And with my phrensy to inflame his soul ; 

Charms are but wanting to complete the whole. 

Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 

Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms ! 
By powerful charms what prodigies are done! 

Charms draw pale Cynthia from her silver throne ; 

Charms burst the bloated snake, and Circe’s * guests 

By mighty magic charms were changed to beasts, 

Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 

Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms! 
Three woollen wreaths, and each of triple dye, 

Three times about thy image I apply, 

Then thrice I bear it round the sacred shrine: 

Uneven numbers please the powers divine. 

Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 

Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms! 
Haste, let three colours with three knots be joined, 

And say, “ Thy fetters, Venus, thus I bind.” 

Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 

Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms ! 
As this soft clay is hardened by the flame, 

And as this wax is softened by the same, 





* See Hom. Odyss., lib. x. 
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My love that hardened Daphnis to disdain, 

Shall soften his relenting heart again. 

Scatter the salted corn and place the bays, 

And with fat brimstone light the sacred blaze. 

Daphnis my burning passion slights with scorn, 

And Daphnis in this blazing bay I burn. 

Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 

Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms ! 
As when, to find her love, a heifer roams 

Through trackless groves and solitary glooms ; 

Sick with desire, abandoned to her woes, 

By some lone stream her languid limbs she throws; 

There in deep anguish wastes the tedious night, 

Nor thoughts of home her late return invite: 

Thus may he love, and thus indulge his pain, 

While I enhance his torments with disdain. 

Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 

Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms! 
These robes beneath the threshold here I leave, 

These pledges of his love, O Earth, receive. 

Ye dear memorials of our mutual fire, 

Of you my faithless Daphnis I require. 

Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 
Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms ! 
These deadly poisons and these magic weeds, 

Selected from the store which Pontus breeds, 
Sage Mceris gave me; oft I saw him prove 

Their sovereign power ; by these, along the grove 
A prowling wolf the dread magician roams ; 


Now gliding ghosts from the profoundest tombs 
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Inspired he calls ; the rooted corn he wings, 
And to strange fields the flying harvest brings. 
Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 
Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms. 

These ashes from the altar take with speed, 
And treading backwards cast them o’er your head 
Into the running stream, nor turn your eye. 
Yet this last spell, though hopeless, let me try. 
But nought can move the unrelenting swain, 
And spells, and magic verse, and gods are vain. 
Bring Daphnis home, bring Daphnis to my arms, 
Oh, bring my long-lost love, my powerful charms! 

Lo! while I linger, with spontaneous fire 
The ashes redden and the flames aspire. 
May this new prodigy auspicious prove ! 
What fearful hopes my beating bosom move! 
Hark ! does not Hylax bark !—ye powers supreme, 
Can it be real, or do lovers dream ?— 
He comes, my Daphnis comes! forbear, my charms ; 
My love, my Daphnis flies to bless my longing arms. 


wai 
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PASTORAL IX.* 


LYCIDAS, MCERIS. 


LYCIDAS. 


O you to town, my friend ?—this beaten way 
Conducts us thither, 


MCERIS. 


Ah! the fatal day, 
The unexpected day at last is come, 
When a rude alien drives us from our home. 
Hence, hence, ye clowns, th’ usurper thus commands, 
To me you must resign your ancient lands. 
Thus helpless and forlorn we yield to fate ; 
And our rapacious lord to mitigate, 
This brace of kids a present I design, 
Which load with curses, O ye powers divine! 


_ a ASR ethane ehNeeeinemtentie 


* This and the first Eclogue seem to have been written on the same occasion. The time 
is a still evening. The landscape is described at the 97th line of this translation. On one 
side of the highway is an artificia] arbour, where Lycidas invites Moeris to rest a little from 
the fatigue of his journey ; and at aconsiderable distance appears a sepulchre by the way- 
side, where the ancient sepulchres were commonly erected. 

The critics with one voice seem to condemn this Eclogue as unworthy of its author: I 
know not for what good reason. The many beautiful lines scattered through it would. 
one might think, be no weak recommendation. But it is by no means to be reckoned a 
loose collection of incoherent fragments ; its principal parts are all strictly connected, and 
refer to a certain end, and its allusions and images are wholly suited to pastoral life. Its 
subject, though uncommon, is not improper ; for what is more natural than that two shep- 
herds, when occasionally mentioning the good qualities of their absent friend, particularly 
his poetical talents, should repeat such fragments of his songs as they recollected ? 
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LYCIDAS. 


’T was said, Menalcas with his tuneful strains 

Had saved the grounds of all the neighbouring swains, 
From where the hill, that terminates the vale, 

In easy risings first begins to swell, 

Far as the blasted beech that mates the sky, 

And the clear stream that gently murmurs by. 


MCERIS, 


Such was the voice of fame; but music’s charms, 
Amid the dreadful clang of warlike arms, 

Avail no more, than the Chaonian dove 

When down the sky descends the bird of Jove ; 
And had not the prophetic raven spoke 

His dire presages from the hollow oak, 

And often warned me to avoid debate, 

And with a patient mind submit to fate, 

Ne’er had thy Meeris seen this fatal hour, 

And that melodious swain had been no more. 


LYCIDAS. 


What horrid breasts such impious thoughts could breed? 
What barbarous hand could make Menalcas bleed? 
Could every tender Muse in him destroy, 
And from the shepherds ravish all their joy? 
For who but he the lovely nymphs could sing, 
Or paint the valleys with the purple spring? 
Who shade the fountains from the glare of day ? 
Who but Menalcas could compose the lay 
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Which, as we journeyed to my love’s abode, 
I softly sang to cheer the lonely road? 

“ Tityrus, while I am absent, feed the flock,* 
And, having fed, conduct them to the brook 
(The way is short, and I shall soon return), 
But shun the he-goat with the butting horn.” 


MCERIS, 


Or who could finish the imperfect lays 
Sung by Menalcas to his Varus’ praise P 
“Tf fortune yet shall spare the Mantuan swains, 
And save from plundering hands our peaceful plains, 
Nor doom us sad Cremona’s fate to share 
(For ah! a neighbour’s woe excites our fear), 
Then high as heaven our Varus’ fame shall rise, 
The warbling swans shall bear it to the skies.” 


LYCIDAS., 


Go on, dear swain, these pleasing songs pursue; 
So may thy bees avoid the bitter yew, 

So may rich herds thy fruitful fields adorn, 

So may thy cows with strutting dugs return. 
Even I with poets have obtained a name, 

The Muse inspires me with poetic flame ; 

Th’ applauding shepherds to my songs attend ; 
But I suspect my skill, though they commend. 


* These lines, which Virgil has translated literally from Theocritus, may be supposed 
to be a fragment of a poem mentioned in the preceding verses ; or, what is more likely, to 
be spoken by Lycidas to his servant; something similar to which may be seen Past. V. 
v. 20 of this translation. The original is here remarkably explicit, even to a degree of affec- 
tation, This the translator has endeavoured to imitate. 
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I dare not hope to please a Cinna’s ear, 

Or sing what Varus might vouchsafe to hear. 
Harsh are the sweetest lays that I can bring: 
So screams a goose where swans melodious sing. 


MCERIS. 


This I am pondering, if I can rehearse 

The lofty numbers of that laboured verse. 
‘“‘Come, Galatea, leave the rolling seas : 

Can rugged rocks and heaving surges please ? 

Come, taste the pleasures of our sylvan bowers, 

Our balmy-breathing gales, and fragrant flowers. 

See, how our plains rejoice on every side, 

How crystal streams thro’ blooming valleys glide: 

O’er the cool grot the whitening poplars bend, 

And clasping vines their grateful umbrage lend. 

Come, beauteous nymph, forsake the briny wave, 

Loud on the beach let the wild billows rave.” 


LYCIDAS. 


Or what you sung one evening on the plain,— 
The air, but not the words, I yet retain. 


MCERIS. 


‘Why, Daphnis, dost thou calculate the skies, 
To know when ancient constellations rise ? 
Lo, Ceesar’s star its radiant light displays, 
And on the nations sheds propitious rays. 

On the glad hills the reddening clusters glow, 
And smiling plenty decks the plains below. 
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Now graff thy pears ; the star of Caesar reigns ; 
To thy remotest race the fruit remains.” 

The rest I have forgot ; for length of years 
Deadens the sense and memory impairs. 

All things in time submit to sad decay ; 

Oft have we sung whole summer suns away. 
These vanished joys must Mceris now deplore,— 
His voice delights, his numbers charm no more ; 
Him have the wolves beheld, bewitched his song,* 
Bewitched to silence his melodious tongue. 

By your desire Menalcas can fulfil 

All these, and more, he sings with matchless skill. 


LYCIDAS. 


These faint excuses which my Mceris frames 
But heighten my desire.—And now the streams 
In slumber-soothing murmurs softly flow, 

And now the sighing breeze hath ceased to blow. 
Half of our way is past, for I descry 

Bianor’s tomb just rising to the eye.t 

Here in this leafy harbour ease your toil, 

Lay down your kids, and let us sing the while: 
We soon shall reach the town ; or, lest a storm 
Of sudden rain the evening sky deform, 

Be yours to cheer the journey with a song, 
Eased of your load, which I shall bear along. 


* “In Italia creditur luporum visus esse noxios; vocemque homini quem priores con- 
templentur adimere ad presens.”—~Piin. NV. #., viii. 22. 
+ Bianor is said to have founded Mantua.—Servius. 
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MCERIS. 


No more, my friend ; your kind entreaties spare, 
And let our journey be our present care ; 

Let fate restore our absent friend again, 

Then gladly I resume the tuneful strain. 


© 








PASTORAL X.* 


GALLUS. 


CGYJO my last labour lend thy sacred aid, 
O Arethusa: that the cruel maid 
With deep remorse may read the mournful song; 
For mournful lays to Gallus’ love belong. 
(What Muse in sympathy will not bestow 
Some tender strains to soothe my Gallus’ woe ?) 
So may thy waters pure of briny stain 
Traverse the waves of the Sicilian main. 








* The scene of this Pastoral is very accurately delineated. We behold the forlorn Gal. 
lus stretched along beneath a solitary cliff, his flocks standing round him at some distance, 
A group of deities and swains encircle him, each of whom is particularly described. On one 
side we see the shepherds with their crooks; next to them the neatherds, known by the 
clumsiness of their appearance ; and next to these Menalcas with his clothes wet, as just 
come from beating or gathering winter mast. On the other side we observe Apollo with 
his usual insignia; Sylvanus crowned with flowers, and brandishing in his hand the long 
lilies and flowering fennel ; and last of all Pan, the god of shepherds, known by his ruddy 
smiling countenance, and the other peculiarities of his form. 

Gallus was a Roman of very considerable rank, a poet of no small estimation, and an 
intimate friend of Virgil. He loved to distraction one Cytheris (here called Lycoris), who 
slighted him, and followed Antony into Gaul. 
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Sing, mournful Muse, of Gallus’ luckless love, 

While the goats browse along the cliffs above. 

Nor silent is the waste while we complain,— 

The woods return the long-resounding strain. 
Whither, ye fountain-nymphs, were ye withdrawn, 

To what lone woodland, or what devious lawn, 

When Gallus’ bosom languished with the fire 

Of hopeless love and unallayed desire ? 

For neither by th’ Aonian spring you strayed, 

Nor roamed Parnassus’ heights, nor Pindus’ hallowed shade. 

The pines of Mzenalus were heard to mourn, 

The sounds of woe along the groves were borne, 

And sympathetic tears the laurel shed, 

And humbler shrubs declined their drooping head. 

All wept his fate, when, to despair resigned, 

Beneath a desert cliff he lay reclined. 

Lyceus’ rocks were hung with many a tear, 

And round the swain his flocks forlorn appear. 

Nor scorn, celestial bard, a poet’s name ; 

Renowned Adonis by the lonely stream 

Tended his flock.—As thus he lay along, 

The swains and awkward neatherds round him throng, 

Wet from the winter mast Menalcas came. 

All ask, What beauty raised the fatal flame? 

The god of verse vouchsafed to join the rest: 

He said, ‘“ What phrensy thus torments thy breast ? 

While she, thy darling, thy Lycoris, scorns 

Thy proffered love, and for another burns, 

With whom o’er winter wastes she wanders far, 


"Midst camps and clashing arms and boisterous war.” 
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Sylvanus came with rural garlands crowned, 

And waved the lilies long and flowering fennel round. 

Next we beheld the gay Arcadian god ; 

His smiling cheeks with bright vermilion glowed. 
“For ever wilt thou heave the bursting sigh ? 

Is love regardful of the weeping eye? 

Love is not cloyed with tears; alas! no more 

Than bees luxurious with the balmy flower, 

Than goats with foliage, than the grassy plain 

With silver rills and soft refreshing rain.” 

Pan spoke ; and thus the youth with grief opprest,— 
“‘ Arcadians, hear, oh! hear my last request. 

O ye to whom the sweetest lays belong, 

Oh, let my sorrows on your hills be sung: 

If your soft flutes shall celebrate my woes, 

How will my bones in deepest peace repose! 

Ah, had I been with you a country swain, 

And pruned the vine and fed the bleating train; 

Had Phyllis, or some other rural fair, 

Or black Amyntas been my darling care ; 

(Beauteous though black: what lovelier flower is seen 

Than the dark violet on the painted green ?) 

These in the bower had yielded all their charms, 

And sunk with mutual raptures in my arms: 

Phyllis had crowned my head with garlands gay, 

Amyntas sung the pleasing hours away. 

Here, O Lycoris, purls the limpid spring, 

Bloom all the meads, and all the woodlands sing; 

Here let me press thee to my panting breast, 


Till youth and joy and life itself be past. 
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Banished by love, o’er hostile lands I stray, 

And mingle in the battle’s dread array; 

Whilst thou, relentless to my constant flame, 

(Ah, could I disbelieve the voice of fame!) 

Far from thy home, unaided and forlorn, 

Far from thy love, thy faithful love, art borne, 

On the bleak Alps with chilling blast to pine, 

Or wander waste along the frozen Rhine. 

Ye icy paths, oh, spare her tender form! 

Oh, spare those heavenly charms, thou wintry storm! 
“Hence let me hasten to some desert grove, 

And soothe with songs my long unanswered love. 

I go, in some lone wilderness to suit 

Eubcean lays to my Sicilian flute. 

Better with beasts of prey to make abode 

In the deep cavern or the darksome wood, 

And carve on trees the story of my woe, 

Which with the growing bark shall ever grow. 

Meanwhile with woodland nymphs, a lovely throng, 

The winding groves of Mzenalus along 

I roam at large; or chase the foaming boar, 

Or with sagacious hounds the wilds explore, 

Careless of cold. And now methinks I bound | 

O’er rocks and cliffs, and hear the woods resound ; 

And now with beating heart I seem to wing 

The Cretan arrow from the Parthian string : 

As if I thus my phrensy could forego, 

As if love’s god could melt at human woe! 

Alas! nor nymphs nor heavenly songs delight— 


Farewell, ye groves !—the groves no more invite. 
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No pains, no miseries of man can move 

The unrelenting deity of love. 

To quench your thirst in Hebrus’ frozen flood, 
To make the Scythian snows your drear abode, 
Or feed your flock on Ethiopian plains, 

When Sirius’ fiery constellation reigns 





(When deep imbrowned the languid herbage lies, 
And in the elm the vivid verdure dies) 
Were all in vain. Love’s unresisted sway 
Extends to all, and we must Love obey.” 

’T is done ; ye Nine, here ends your poet’s strain 
In pity sung to soothe his Gallus’ pain, 
While leaning on a flowery bank I twine 
The flexile osiers, and the basket join. 
Celestial Nine, your sacred influence bring, 
And soothe my Gallus’ sorrows while I sing: 
Gallus, my much beloved! for whom I feel 


The flame of purest friendship rising still : 
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So by a brook the verdant alders rise, 
When fostering zephyrs fan the vernal skies. 
Let us begone: at eve the shade annoys 
With noxious damps, and hurts the singer’s voice; 
The juniper breathes bitter vapours round, 
That kill the springing corn and blast the ground. 
Homeward, my sated goats, now let us hie; 
Lo! beamy Hesper gilds the western sky. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM COLLINS, 
BY 


THOMAS MILLER. 
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ILLIAM COLLINS was born at Chichester, of which place 

his father was then mayor, on Christmas Day in 1721: 

His mother was the sister of Colonel Martin, a gentleman to 

whom in after years the poet was greatly indebted. In 1733 he 

became a scholar of Winchester College under Dr. Burton, and 

seven years afterwards he stood first among the ranks of those 

who were to be received at New College, but unfortunately no 

vacancy occurred ; and through this disappointment Dr. Johnson 

dates the commencement of his misfortunes, as he was originally 
destined for the Church. 

He became a commoner of Queen’s in 1741, and a few months 
after was elected a demy of Magdalen College ; and after remain- 
ing until he took up his Bachelor’s degree, he then suddenly, and 
without any apparent motive, left the University. It is said that 
he was in debt ; that he disliked the dull routine of a college life; 
that he was disappointed in a fellowship to which he aspired. 
All these annoyances had, beyond doubt, their share of influence; 
but beyond them we see a higher motive—his wish to become 
an author. 

About 1743 or 1744 “he came to London,” says Dr. Johnson, 
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“a literary adventurer, with many projects in his head, and very 
little money in his pocket.” Alas! how many have come to 
London similarly situated ! There seems to be a gap here which 
no one has attempted to fill up. Johnson is altogether silent 
about the publication of the “ Persian Eclogues,” which appeared 
in 1742. Nothing is mentioned of their reception, although it 
is asserted that before his arrival in London “ he was not without 
some reputation as an author.” The verses to a ‘‘ Lady Weeping,” 
which appeared in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” in 1739, have 
been frequently mentioned, but they could not alone establish 
his reputation, nor can we imagine that his fame had travelled 
much farther at this period than to be known to his college com- 
panions. But this part of his life “is a blank,” which we could 
only fill up by hints and suggestions too vague to occupy that 
space which the life of a departed genius demands. 

That clockwork certainty and unceasing drudgery which are 
so essential to an author making his way in London were not 
qualities which Collins possessed. He could draw out a good 
outline and get up a taking prospectus ; but the days of thought 
and nights of labour which must be encountered before a work 
can appear were not in accordance with his natural habits. He 
was ever beginning, but never ending ; he could not hurry over 
the ground as is too much the fashion in the present day. 

The man who sits an hour weighing over a single epithet in 
his mind, rejecting all that have appeared and reluctant to adopt 
those that he invents, is unfit for a London author. Nor would 
he be able to live in this age if paid the very highest prices which 
are now given for poetry; and they are not lower, from all that 
we read of, than in the time of Collins. What he wrote during 
his sojourn in London beyond his few splendid Odes we know 
not ; and when we read of his meeting Warton at Guildford races 
and boasting that he will not publish his ‘‘ Odes ” unless he can 
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obtain ten guineas (almost the lowest sum which is paid in the 
present day for the contribution of a single sheet of sixteen pages 
to any monthly magazine), we marvel not that he was poor and 
very often in the hands of the bailiffs for debt. What would his 
beautiful “‘ Ode on the Passions” realize in the present day ?— 
not more than five guineas, at the highest market price. How 
long did it occupy him?—many weeks, beyond doubt. An author 
who was ever perfecting and adding, and what he did one day 
striking out the next, was not likely to live by literature. 

If the worst place we hear of is “paved with good intentions,” 
surely we may give one so kind and gentle and inoffensive in his 
nature as Collins credit for many things he intented to accom- 
plish. How beautiful must many of those fragments have been 
which he burnt—a dreamer in the old sunlit lands of classic 
poetry: we can fancy him rejecting and destroying nearly every 
line that came not near the giant standards by which he measured 
himself. How many an author in the present day, if he could 
afford it, would destroy what his necessities compel him to give 
to the world! Collins was more honest than we are now. Poverty 
and want, with all their attendant bailiffs, might come, yet he 
would not barter his better judgment. “ He studied to live,” says 
Johnson ; we would change the sentence, and write “to starve.” 
A thousandth part of his thoughts brought to bear upon the 
“dilettantism,” which no doubt existed then as it does in our own 
day, might have carried out this ill-natured insinuation. If he 
studied to live only, he chose a barren pasture, especially at a 
time when a man, educated at the University and with access 
to the highest and most intellectual society in London, and with 
every chance of making his way into what, but fur his genius, 
would have been otherwise “an impenetrable circle.” A master 
of languages, a lover of music, and a poet to boot, “to live!” 
Such a man, had he been a “rogue in grain,” could have lived 
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“in clover.” No, his modesty was his ruin. Like his own 
creation of Fear, he was afraid 


‘‘E’en at the sound himself had made.” 


If his poverty compelled him to make an agreement for a 
translation of Aristotle’s Poetics which he never completed, it 
must be remembered that he no sooner obtained the legacy left 
by his relative than his first act was to pay back the bookseller 
and abandon the translation. Ragsdale, who knew Collins 
intimately, saw many sheets of this work which he had trans- 
lated; and so closely had Collins applied himself to the task that 
he assured his friend it had prevented him from calling on his 
acquaintance as he before had done. What greater proof can 
be produced of his diffidence than this? He here does the work, 
but instead of delivering it to the publisher and letting him “make 
the best of his bargain,” he begins paying him back the money, 
for the translation reached not his own standard of perfection. 
So much for a transaction on which some of his biographers have, 
we think, been too severe. 

Nor is this all: that disease which terminated so awfully by 
overthrowing “the throne of reason” must even at this period 
have been working its silent way, and checking every approach 
to decision and perseverance which the spirit was willing to 
make. 

The only account we have (saving the brief notice of Johnson’s) 
of Collins’ literary life in London will be found in the following 
letter, which was addressed by a friend of the poet’s to Mr. 
William Hymers, of Queen’s College, Oxford. ‘This remarkable 
letter was found amongst Mr. Hymers’ papers after his death— 
a death which every lover of literature must regret, for it occurred 
at the time he was preparing a new edition of Collins’ works for 
publication :— 
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* Hill Street, Richmond in Surrey, July, 1783. 
“ Srr,— 

“ As you express a wish to know every particular, how- 
~ ever trifling, relating to Mr. William Collins, I will endeavour, 
so far as can be done by a letter, to satisfy you. There are 
many little anecdotes, which tell well enough in conversation, 
but would be tiresome for you to read, or me to write, so I 
shall pass them over. I had formerly several scraps of his 
poetry, which were suddenly written on particular occasions. 
These I lent among our acquaintance, who were never civil 
enough to return them; and being then engaged in extensive 
business, I forgot to ask them for them, and they are lost: all 
I have remaining of his are about twenty lines, which would 
require a little history to be understood, being written on trifling 
subjects , I have a few of his letters, the subjects of which are 
chiefly on business, but I think there are in them some flights 
which strongly mark his character, for which reason I preserved 
them. There are so few of his intimates now living [Collins 
had been dead but little more than twenty years], that I believe 
Iam the only one who can give a true account of his family 
and connexions. The principal part of what I write is from 
my own knowledge, or what I have heard from his nearest 
relations. 

“ His father was not the manufacturer of hats, but the vendor. 
He lived in a genteel style at Chichester, and, I think, filled the 
office of mayor more than once. He was pompous in his 
manner; but at his death he left his affairs rather embarrassed. 
Colonel Martin, his wife’s brother, greatly assisted his family, 
and supported Mr. William Collins at the University, where he 
stood for a fellowship, which, to his great mortification, he lost, 
and which was his reason for quitting that place—at least, that 
was his pretext. But he had other reasons: he was in arrears 
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to his bookseller, his tailor, and other tradesmen. But, I believe, 
a desire to partake of the dissipation and gaiety of London was 
his principal motive. Colonel Martin was at this time with his 
regiment ; and Mr. Payne, a near relation, who had the manage- 
ment of the Colonel’s affairs, had likewise a commission to supply 
the Collinses with small sums of money. When Mr. William 
Collins came from the University, he called on his cousin Payne, 
gaily dressed, and with a feather in his hat ; at which his relation 
expressed surprise, and told him his appearance was by no 
means that of a young man who had not a single guinea he 
could call his own. This gave him great offence ; but, remem- 
bering his sole dependence for subsistence was in the power of 
Mr. Payne, he concealed his resentment ; yet could not refrain 
from speaking frecly behind his back, and saying ‘he thought 
him a d——d dull fellow ;’ though, indeed, this was an epithet 
he was pleased to bestow on any one who did not think as he 
would have them. His frequent demands for a supply obliged 
Mr. Payne to tell him he must pursue some other line of life, 
for he was sure Colonel Martin would be displeased with him 
for having done so much. This resource being stopped, forced 
him to set about some work, of which his ‘ History of the 
Revival of Learning’ was the first, and for which he printed 
proposals (one of which I have). The work was begun, but 
soon stood still. Both Dr. Johnson and Mr. Langhorne are 
mistaken when they say the ‘Translation of Aristotle’ was 
never begun. I know the contrary, for some progress was made 
in both, but most in the latter. From the freedom subsisting 
between us, we took the liberty of saying anything to each 
other. I one day reproached him with idleness; when, to 
convince me my censure was unjust, he showed me many sheets 
of his ‘ Translation of Aristotle,’ which he said he had so fully 
employed himself about, as to prevent him calling on many of 
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his friends so frequently as he used to do. Soon after this he. 
engaged with Mr. Manby, a bookseller on Ludgate Hill, to 
furnish him with some Lives for the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
which Manby was then publishing. He showed me some of 
the Lives in embryo ; but I do not recollect that any of them 
came to perfection. To raise a present subsistence, he set about 
writing his Odes; and, having a general invitation to my house, 
he frequently passed whole days there, which he employed in 
writing them, and as frequently burning what he had written, 
after reading them tome. Many of them which pleased me I 
struggled to preserve, but without effect; for, pretending he 
would alter them, he got them from me and thrust them into 
the fire. He was an acceptable companion everywhere; and 
among the gentlemen who loved him for a genius, I may reckon 
the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby, and Hill, Messrs. Quin, 
Garrick, and Foote, who frequently took his opinion on their 
pieces before they were seen by the public. He was particularly 
noticed by the geniuses who frequented the Bedford and 
Slaughter’s Coffee Houses. From his knowledge of Garrick, 
he had the liberty of the scenes and green-room, where he made 
diverting observations on the vanity and false consequence of 
that class of people; and his manner of relating them to his 
particular friends was extremely entertaining. In this manner 
he lived, with and upon his friends, until the death of Colonel 
Martin, who left what fortune he died possessed of unto him 
and his two sisters. I fear I cannot be certain as to dates, but 
believe he left the University in the year’43. * * * 
“JOHN RAGSDALE. 


“To Mr. Witttam Hymers, 
Queen's College, Oxford.” 


In 1747 Collins published his “Odes,” which, like many other 
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poems of a high order, crept at first but slowly into notice. Sir 
Egerton Brydges says,—‘ We must recollect that they did not 
excite the admiration of Johnson, and that Gray did not read 
them with that unqualified approval which his native taste would 
have inspired.” Beautiful as these short poems really are, they 
seem to have attracted but little attention; and so deeply did 
the author feel the coldness with which they were received, that 
he shortly afterwards obtained the unsold copies and burnt 
them with his own hand. He, beyond doubt, knew of what 
material they were made; and if these, his highly-finished pro- 
ductions, brought back but disappointment, how thankful he 
must have felt that he had not committed himself further, by 
sending into the world such works as his own fine taste con- 
demned! We believe that when he had completed his “ Ode on 
the Passions,” he knew he had produced a poem which ought to 
live for ever, for we cannot conceive that the mind which erected 
so imperishable a fabric could have a doubt of its durability. 
Alas! there was a want of appreciation of that fine classic 
sculpture with which he had enriched the Temple of Poetry. 

Collins’ Odes were to have been published in one volume, 
together with several poems by the Wartons; but, from some 
unknown cause, the project was abandoned. In 1748, or there- 
about, appeared his beautiful “Ode on the Death of Thomson ;” 
but whether or not it drew public attention to his new work, or 
was even popular of itself at the period, there is no mention. 

About this time the poct came into the possession of two 
thousand pounds, being a legacy left him by his uncle, Colonel 
Martin ; and thus he was at last released from all pecuniary 
difficulties. One writer, in a letter inserted in the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” says that “Collins became a man of the town, and 
spent his time at Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the playhouse, until 
he soon wasted his property.” 
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This letter bears date 1781, upwards of twenty years after the 
poet’s death, and contains several statements which cannot be 
true; indeed, taken altogether, it seems written more upon 
“hearsay” than anything the writer knew personally, beyond a 
very slight acquaintance with him at Oxford, and seeing the 
poet occasionally in London. ‘The author of the letter seems 
to know next to nothing about either Collins or his works. It 
bears the initial “N,” and that is all “the sign it makes.” It 
ought to have borne some name, as authority for what is asserted. 

Warton says he often met Collins in London in 1750, and 
he then told him that it was his intention to publish a “ History 
of the Revival of Learning,” and that he also spoke about a 
Review, which was to have been printed at the University press, 

Only one of Collins’ letters have ever appeared ; nor does he 
ever seem to have carried on much of a correspondence with 
his contemporaries. From the following, which we quote entire, 
it is clear that he wrote an “Ode on the Music of the Grecian 
Theatre,” which is unfortunately lost, as no doubt were many 
others of his beautiful productions. The letter relates to the 
setting of his ‘Ode on the Passions” to music :— 


“TO DR. WILLIAM HAYES, PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, OXFORD, 


“ SIR,— 

“Mr, Blackstone, of Winchester, some time since, in- 
formed me of the honour you had done me at Oxford last 
summer, for which I return you my sincere thanks. I have 
another more perfect copy of the Ode, which, had I known your 
obliging design, I would have communicated to you. Inform 
me by a line, if you should think one of my better judgment 
acceptable. In such case I could send you one written on a 
nobler subject, and which, though I have been persuaded to 
bring it forth in London, I think more calculated for an audience 
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in the University. The subject is the Music of the Grecian 
Theatre; in which I have, I hope naturally, introduced the 
various characters with which the chorus was concerned, as 
Cidipus, Medea, Electra, Orestes, &c., &c. The composition, 
too, is probably more correct, as I have chosen the ancient 
tragedies for my models, and only copied the most affecting 
passages in them. 

“In the meantime you will greatly oblige me by sending the 
score of the last. Ifyou can get it written, I will readily answer 
the expense. If you send it with a copy or two of the Ode (as 
printed at Oxford) to Mr. Clarke, at Winchester, he will forward 
it to me here. 

“T am, Sir, with great respect, 
“Your obliged humble servant, 


“ WILLIAM COLLINS. 
“Chichester, Sussex, November 8, 1750. 


““P.S,—Mr. Clarke passed some days here while Mr. Worgan 
was with me, from whose friendship, I hope, he will receive some 
advantage.” 


Soon after this period, the disease which had so long hung 
like a threatening cloud over the mind of Collins, assumed a 
more dangerous character, though he alone for some time was 
the only person aware of the coming calamity. A visit to France 
was tried, but without success ; and it was on his return when 
the following incident occurred. Johnson says,—“I paid him 
a visit at Islington, where he was then waiting for his sister, whom 
he had directed to meet him. There was then nothing of dis- 
order discernible in his mind by any but himself; but he had 
withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other book than 
an English Testament, such as children carry to the school. 
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When I took it out of his hand to look at it, Collins said, ‘I 
have but one book, but that is the best.’” 

For six or seven years did the ill-starred poet linger in this 
twilight-time of mind, occasionally relieved by a faint outbreak 
of light, but that so unsteady and flickering, as only to show the 
path for a brief space of time, then leave him again to stumble 
onward in the darkness. “He came to Oxford,” says Warton, 
“in 1754, for a change of air and amusement, where he stayed a 
month. I saw him frequently, but he was so weak and low that 
he could not bear conversation. Once he walked from his 
lodgings, opposite Christ Church, to Trinity College, but 
supported by his servant. The same year, in September, I and 
my brother visited him at Chichester, where he lived, in the 
Cathedral Cloisters, with his sister. The first day he was in 
high spirits at intervals, but exerted himself so much that he 
could not see us the second. Here he showed us an Ode to 
Mr. John Home, on his leaving England for Scotland, in the 
octave stanza, very long, and beginning— 


‘*¢ Home, thou return’st from Thames.’ 


“I remember there was-a beautiful description of the spectre 
of a man drowned in the night, or, in the language of the old 
Scottish superstitions, seized by the angry spirit of the waters, 
appearing to his wife with pale blue cheek, &c. Mr. Home has 
no copy of it.* He also showed us another ode, of two or three 
four-lined stanzas, called the ‘ Bell of Arragon’—on a tradition 
that, anciently, just before a king of Spain died, the great bell of 
the cathedral of Saragossa, in Arragon, tolled spontaneously. 


It began thus :— 
‘«* The bell of Arragon, they say, 
Spontaneous speaks the fatal day.’ 


* The Ode is in the present volume. 
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“Soon afterwards were these lines :— 


‘¢¢ Whatever dark atrial power, 
Commissioned, haunts the gloomy tower.’ 


“The last stanza consisted of a moral transition to his own 
death and knell, which he called ‘Some Simpler Bell.’ I have 
seen all his odes already published in his own handwriting: they 
had the marks of repeated correction; he was perpetually 
changing his epithets. Dr. Warton, my brother, has a few frag- 
ments of some other odes, but too loose and imperfect for pub- 
lication, yet containing traces of high imagery. 

“Asan illustration of what Dr. Johnson has related, that during 
his last malady he was a great reader of the Bible, I am favoured 
with the following anecdote from the Rev. Mr. Shenton, Vicar 
of St. Andrew’s at Chichester, by whom Collins was buried :— 
‘Walking in my vicarial garden one Sunday evening, during 
Collins’ last illness, I heard a female (the servant, I suppose) 
reading the Bible in his chamber. Mr. Collins had been 
accustomed to rave much, and make great moanings; but while 
she was reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only 
silent, but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, which 
indeed were very frequent, through the whole of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Genesis.’ 


“T have just been informed, from undoubted authority, that 
Collins had finished a Preliminary Dissertation, to be prefixed 
to his ‘ History of the Restoration of Learning,’ and that it was 
written with great judgment, precision, and knowledge of the 
subject. “'T. WARTON.” 


There are various opinions on record as to the real state of 
Collins’ disease; and from these we are enabled to gather 
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for a certainty the truth, that his intellect was never totally 
extinguished, although 


‘*’T was sad by fits, by starts 't was wild.” 


He died in the prime of intellectual manhood, in his 39th year, 
a period at which the mind generally arrives at the full flower 
of its beauty—when the fancy becomes sobered down, and the 
imagination is steeped in knowledge and experience. But the 
worm had long been gnawing at the root; the buds which opened 
so beautifully to the morning, were doomed to be shed before 
the evening of the day; for he “came up like a flower ”—to 
perish. What might not such a genius as his have accomplished, 
had no cloud settled upon it, “darkening his sun before the 
noon,” but living on to a mature age? 


‘Alas that it is so !— 
To die ere we unto perfection grow.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


Chief amongst the poems written by Collins stands his 
immortal “Ode on the Passions ”—a poem which surpasses all 
others that have ever been composed on the same subject. His 
painting of the various passions is admirable: the figures stand 
out as boldly before you as if they were sketched by a master- 
mind on canvas. Nothing more beautiful than Fear was ever 
imagined: his recoiling back 


‘' Even at the sound himself had made,” 


is an image worthy of being placed side by side with Shake- 

speare’s “ Patience ona monument.” Both Anger and Despair 

are also exquisitely struck off in a few appropriate lines. In the 

description of Hope, beautifully as it is executed, the word “still ” 

occurs three times within the space of five lines, and palls a little 
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on the ear ; it is, however, a magnificent ode, and one amongst 
the many choice gems which are stored in the rich cabinet of 
English poetry. Saving in a few instances, Collins was very careful 
in the words he selected to express his thoughts. Sometimes the 
lines are a little too much disfigured with alliteration ; but this is 
a fault which Spenser also abounds in: still, it is very often the 
means of giving a more melodious finish to the rhythm. Oc- 
casionally, too, though very rarely, there is an obscurity in his 
meaning. We are compelled to look back, to pick up the con- 
necting-link of the thought, before we can properly comprehend 
its sense; so it is in some of the most splendid passages in 
Shelley, which are buried beneath a pile of poetical imagery. 

Sir Egerton Brydges says of Collins, —“ The ‘Ode to Evening’ 
is descriptive of natural scenery, and such a scene of enchanting 
repose was never exhibited by Claude. * * * Its harmony is 
so perfect that it requires no rhyme ; the objects are so happily 
chosen, and the simplest epithets convey ideas and feelings so 
congenial to each other, as to throw the reader into the very 
mood over which the personified being so beautifully designed 
presides. No other poem on the same subject has the same 
magic. The ‘Ode on the Poetical Character’ is here and there 
a little involved and obscure; but its general conception is 
magnificent, and becoming that spirit of inventive enthusiasm 
which alone can cherish the poet’s powers, and bring forth the 
due fruits. Collins never touched the lyre but he was borne 
away by the inspiration under which he laboured. The ‘ Dirge 
in Cymbeline,’ the ‘Lines on Thomson,’ and the ‘Ode on Colonel 
Ross,’ breathe such a beautiful simplicity of pathos, and yet 
are so highly poetical and graceful in every thought and tone, 
that, exquisitely polished as they are, and without one superfluous 
or one prosaic word, they never once betray the artifices of com- 
position.” 
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This is great praise, and was written by the most enthusiastic 
admirer that ever sat in judgment on Collins’ poetry; and 
although we cannot coincide with all that Sir Egerton Brydges 
has said, yet we fully admit that Collins holds a high place 
amongst those English poets who have written too little, for no 
doubt many of the pieces he clestroyed were equal in beauty to 
those he preserved and published. 








ORIENTAL ECLOGUES. 


ECLOGUE I. 
SELIM ; OR, THE SHEPHERD'S MORAL, 


ScenE, A Valley near Bagdat.—Tims, The Morning. 


E Persian maids, attend your poet’s lays, 

And hear how shepherds pass their golden days. 
Not all are blest, whom Fortune’s hand sustains 
With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt the plains : 
Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell; 
’T is virtue makes the bliss, where’er we dwell.” 


Thus Selim sung, by sacred Truth inspired ; 


Nor praise but such as Truth bestowed, desired : 
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Wise in himself, his meaning songs conveyed 
Informing morals to the shepherd maid ; 

Or taught the swains that surest bliss to find, 
What groves nor streams bestow,—a virtuous mind. 


When sweet and blushing, like a virgin bride, 
The radiant morn resumed her orient pride ; 
When wanton gales along the valleys play, 
Breathe on each flower, and bear their sweets away; 
By Tigris’ wandering waves he sat, and sung 
This useful lesson for the fair and young :— 


“Ye Persian dames,” he said, “to you belong— 
Well may they please—the morals of my song: 
No fairer maids, I trust, than you are found, 
Graced with soft arts, the peopled world around ! 
The morn that lights you to your loves supplies 
Each gentler ray delicious to your eyes ; 
For you those flowers her fragrant hands bestow ; 
And yours the love that kings delight to know. 
Yet think not these, all beautcous as they are, 
The best kind blessings Heaven can grant the fair. 
Who trust alone in beauty’s feeble ray 
Boast but the worth Bassora’s* pearls display : 
Drawn from the deep we own their surface bright, 
But, dark within, they drink no lustrous light : 
Such are the maids, and such the charms they boast, 


By sense unaided, or to virtue lost. 


* The gulf of that name, famous for the pearl fishery. 
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Self-flattering sex! your hearts believe in vain 

That love shall blind, when once he fires, the swain ; 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 

As spots on ermine beautify the skin. 

Who seeks secure to rule, be first her care 

Each softer virtue that adorns the fair. 

Each tender passion man delights to find, 

The loved perfections of a female mind ! 


“‘ Blest were the days when Wisdom held her reign 
And shepherds sought her on the silent plain : 
With Truth she wedded in the secret grove, 
Immortal Truth, and daughters blessed their love, 
Oh, haste, fair maids! ye Virtues, come away! 
Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way! 
The balmy shrub, for you shall love our shore, 
By Ind excelled, or Araby, no more. 


“Lost to our fields, for so the Fates ordain, 
The dear deserters shall return again. 
Come thou whose thoughts as limpid springs are clear. 
To lead the train, sweet Modesty, appear: 
Here make thy court amidst our rural scene, 
And shepherd-girls shall own thec for their queen : 
With thee be Chastity, of all afraid, 
Distrusting all, a wise suspicious maid ; 
But man the most :—not more the mountain doe . 
Holds the swift falcon for her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breast, like flowers that drink the dew ; 


A silken veil conceals her from the view. 
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No wild desires amidst thy train be known ; 

But Faith, whose heart is fixed on one alone: 
Desponding Meekness, with her downcast eyes, 
And friendly Pity full of tender sighs ; 

And Love the last: by these your hearts approve ; 
These are the virtues that must lead to love.” 


Thus sung the swain; and ancient legends say 
The maids of Bagdat verified the lay: 
Dear to the plains, the Virtucs came along, 
The shepherds loved, and Selim blessed his song. 
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ECLOGUE II. 


HASSAN ; OR, THE CAMEL-DRIVER. 


Scenz, The Desert.—Timz, Midday. 


N silent horror o’er the boundless waste 
The driver Hassan with his camels past : 

One cruse of water on his back he bore, 
And his light scrip contained a scanty store ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 
To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 
The sultry sun hath gained the middle sky. 
And not a tree and not a herb was nigh ; 
The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue ; 
Shrill roared the winds and dreary was the view! 
With desperate sorrow wild th’ affrighted man 
Thrice sighed, thrice struck his breast, and thus begau: » 

‘‘Sad was the hour and luckless was the day 

When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way ! 


“Ah! little thought I of the blasting wind, 


The thirst or pinching hunger that I find! 
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Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage, 
When fails this cruse, his unrelenting rage P 

Soon shall this scrip its precious load resign ; 
Then what but tears and hunger shall be thine? 


‘¢Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs a more than equal share! 
Here, where no springs in murmurs break away, 
Or moss-crowned fountains mitigate the day, 
In vain ye hope the green delights to know, 
Which plains more blest or verdant vales bestow : 
Here rocks alone and tastcless sands are found, 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 
‘Sad was the hour and luckless was the day 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way !’ 


*Curst be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade ! 
The lily peace outshines the silver store, 
And life is dearer than the golden ore ; 
Yet money tempts us o’er the desert brown, 
To every distant mart and wealthy town. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea; 
And are we only yet repaid by thee? 
Ah! why was ruin so attractive made? 
Or why fond man so easily betrayed ? 
Why heed we not, whilst mad we haste along, 
The gentle voice of peace or pleasure’s song ? 
Or wherefore think the flowery mountain’s side, 


The fountain’s murmurs, and the valley’s pride, 
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Why think we these less pleasing to behold 
Than dreary deserts if they lead to gold? 
‘Sad was the hour and luckless was the day 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way !’ 


“‘Oh, cease, my fears !—all frantic as I go, 
When thought creates unnumbered scenes of woe,— 
What if the lion in his rage I meet !— 
Oft in the dust I view his printed feet; 
And, fearful! oft, when day’s declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night, 
By hunger roused, he scours the groaning pliin, 
Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train: 
Before them Death with shrieks directs their way, 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
‘Sad was the hour and luckless was the day 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way !’ 


“At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep, 
If aught of rest I find, upon iny sleep ; 
Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around, 
And wake to anguish with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wise contented poor, 
From lust of wealth and dread of death secure ! 
They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find ; 
Peace rules the day where reason rules the mind. 
‘Sad was the hour and luckless was the day 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way!’ 


“O hapless youth !—for she thy love hath won, 


The tender Zara, will be most undone! 
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Big swelled my heart, and owned the powerful maid. 

When fast she dropped her tears, as thus she said: 
‘Farewell the youth whom sighs could not detain, 

Whom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain ! 

Yet, as thou go’st, may every blast arise 

Weak and unfelt as these rejected sighs ! 

Safe o’er the wild, no perils may’st thou see, 

No griefs endure, nor weep, false youth, like me.’ 

Oh! let me safely to the fair return, 

Say, with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn ; 

Oh! let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 

Recalled by Wisdom’s voice and Zara’s tears.” 


He said, and called on Heaven to bless the day 
When back to Schiraz’ walls he bent his way 
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ECLOGUE IIL. 
ABRA ; OR, THE GEORGIAN SULTANA 


Scenz, A Forest.—Timg, The Evening, 


i Georgia’s land, where Tefflis’ towers are seer 
In distant view along the level green, 
While evening dews enrich the glittering glade, 


And the tall forests cast a longer shade, 
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ABRA; OR, THE GEORGIAN SULTANA. 
What time ’t is sweet o’er fields of rice to stray, 
Or scent the breathing maize at setting day ; 
Amidst the maids of Zagen’s peaceful grove, 
Emyra sung the pleasing cares of love. 


Of Abra first began the tender strain, 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain. 
At morn she came those willing flocks to lead, 
Where lilies rear them in the watery mead ; 
From early dawn the livelong hours she told, 
Till late at silent eve she penned the fold. 
Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 
A various wreath of odorous flowers she made : 
Gay motleyed pinks and sweet jonquils she chose, 
The violet blue that on the moss-bank grows ; 
All sweet to sense, the flaunting rose was there : 
The finished chaplet well adorned her hair. 


Great Abbas chanced that fated morn to stray, 
By love conducted from the chase away ; 
Among the vocal vales he heard her song, 
And sought the vales and echoing groves among ; 
At length he found, and wooed the rural maid: 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obeyed. 
** Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 

And every Georgian maid like Abra loved!” 


The royal lover bore her from the plain ; 
Yet still her crook and bleating flock remain : 
Oft, as she went, she backward turned her view, 


And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
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Fair happy maid! to other scenes remove, 
To richer scenes of golden power and love! 
Go leave the simple pipe and shepherd’s strain ; 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign ! 
“‘ Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 

And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !” 


Yet ’midst the blaze of courts, she fixed her love 
On the cool fountain or the shady grove ; 
Still, with the shepherds’ innocence, her mind 
To the swect vale and flowery mead inclined ; 
And oft as spring renewed the plains with flowers, 
Breathed his soft gales, and led the fragrant hours, 
With sure return she sought the sylvan scene, 
The breezy mountains, and the forests green. 
Her maids around her moved, a duteous band, 
Each bore a crook, all rural, in her hand: 
Some simple lay, of flocks and herds, they sung ; 
With joy the mountain and the forest rung. 
“Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 

And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !” 


And oft the royal lover left the care 
And thorns of state, attendant on the fair ; 
Oft to the shades and low-roofed cots retired, 
Or sought the vale where first his heart was fired: 
A russet mantle, like a swain, he wore, 
And thought of crowns and busy courts no more. 
“ Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 


And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !” 
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Blest was the life that royal Abbas led, 
Sweet was his love, and innocent his bed. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel? 
The simple shepherd-girl can love as well. 
Let those who rule on Persia’s jewelled throne 
Be famed for love, and gentlest love, alone ; 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, 
The lover’s myrtle with the warrior’s crown. 
Oh, happy days! the maids around her say: 
Oh, haste, profuse of blessings, haste away ! 
‘“¢ Be every youth like royal Abbas moved ! 


And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !” 
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ECLOGUE IV. 
AGIB AND SECANDER; OR, THE FUGITIVES. 


Scensg, A Mountain in Circassia.—Timer, Midnight. 


N fair Circassia, where, to love inclined, 
Each swain was blest, for every maid was kind ; 

At that still hour when awful midnight reigns, 
And none but wretches haunt the twilight plains; 
What time the moon had hung her lamp on high, 
And passed in radiance through the cloudless sky; 
Sad o’er the dews two brother shepherds fled, 
Where wildering fear and desperate sorrow led: 
Fast as they pressed their flight, behind them lay 
Wide ravaged plains, and valleys stole away: 
Along the mountain’s bending sides they ran, 


Till, faint and weak, Secander thus began :—- 
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SECANDER. 


Oh, stay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, 

No longer friendly to my life, to fly. 

Friend of my heart, oh, turn thee and survey! 
Trace our sad flight through all its length of way! 
And first review that long extended plain, 

And yon wide groves, already past with pain! 
Yon ragged cliff, whose dangerous path we tried! 
And, last, this lofty mountain’s weary side! 


AGIB. 


Weak as thou art, yet, hapless, must thou know 
The toils of flight or some severer woe! 

Still as I haste the Tartar shouts behind, 

And shrieks and sorrows Joad the saddening wind : 
In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand, 

He blasts our harvests and deforms our land. 

Yon citron grove, whence first in fear we came, 
Droops its fair honours to the conquering flame: 
Far fly the swains, like us, in deep despair, 

And leave to ruffian bands their fleecy care. 


SECANDER. 


Unhappy land, whose blessings tempt the sword, 
In vain, unheard, thou call’st thy Persian lord ; 
In vain thou court’st him, helpless, to thine aid, 
To shield the shepherd and protect the maid! 
Far off in thoughtless indolence resigned, 


Soft dreams of love and pleasure soothe his mind : 
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’Midst fair sultanas lost in idle joy, 
No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. 


AGIB. 


Yet these green hills, in summer’s sultry heat, 
Have lent the monarch oft a cool retreat. 

Sweet to the sight is Zabran’s flowery plain, 

And once by maids and shepherds loved in vain. 
No more the virgins shall delight to rove 

By Sargis’ banks or Irwan’s shady grove; 

On Tarkie’s mountain catch the cooling gale, 

Or breathe the sweets of Aly’s flowery vale: 

Fair scenes! but, ah! no more with peace possest, 
With ease alluring and with plenty blest. 

No more the shepherds’ whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind products of a bounteous year, 

No more the date, with snowy blossoms crowned, 
But ruin spreads her baleful fires around. 


SECANDER. 


In vain Circassia boasts her spicy groves, 

For ever famed for pure and happy loves ; 

In vain she boasts her fairest of the fair, 

Their eyes’ blue languish and their golden hair. 
Those eyes in tears their fruitless grief must send ; 
Those hairs the Tartar’s cruel hand shall rend. 


AGIB. 


Ye Georgian swains, that piteous learn from far 


Circassia’s ruin and the waste of war, 
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Some weightier arms than crooks and staves prepare, 
To shield your harvests and defend your fair: 
. The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue, 
Fixed to destroy, and steadfast to undo. 
Wild as his land, in native deserts bred, 
By lust incited or by malice led, 
The villain Arab, as he prowls for prey, 
Oft marks with blood and wasting flames the way ; 
Yet none so cruel as the Tartar foe, 
To death inured, and nurst in scenes of woe. 


He said: when loud along the vale was heard 
A shriller shriek, and nearer fires appeared : 
Th’ affrighted shepherds, through the dews of night, 
Wide o’er the moonlit hills renewed their flight. 
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ODE TO PITY. 


THOU, the friend of man assigned 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind, 
And charm his frantic woe: 
When first Distress, with dagger keen, 
Broke forth to waste his destined scene, 
His wild unsated foe! 


By Pella’s* bard, a magic name, 

By all the griefs his thought could frame, 
Receive my humble rite: 

Long, Pity, let the nations view 

Thy sky-worn robes of tenderest blue, 
And eyes of dewy light ! 








* Euripides, of whom Aristotle pronounces, on a comparison of him with Sophocles, 
chat he was the greater master of the tender passions 
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But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Illissus’ distant side, 

Deserted stream, and mute ? ; 
Wild Arun,* too, has heard thy strains, 
And Echo, ’midst my native plains, 

Been soothed by Pity’s lute. 


There first the wren thy myrtles shed 
On gentlest Otway’s infant head, 
To him thy cell was shown ; 
And while he sung the female heart 
With youth’s soft notes unspoiled by art, 
Thy turtles mix their own. 


Come, Pity, come, by Fancy’s aid, 
E’en now my thoughts, relenting maid, 
Thy temple’s pride design : 
Its southern site, its truth complete, 
Shall raise a wild enthusiast heat 
In all who view the shrine. 


There Picture’s toils shall well relate 
How chance, or hard involving fate, 
O’er mortal bliss prevail : 
The buskined Muse shall near her stand, 
And sighing, prompt her tender hand 
With each disastrous tale. 


The river Arun runs by the village of Trotton in Sussex, where Otway had his birth. 
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There let me oft, retired by day, 
In dreams of passion melt away, 
Allowed with thee to dwell: 
There waste the mournful lamp of night, 
Till, Virgin, thou again delight 
To hear a British shell! 
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ODE TO FEAR. 


HOU, to whom the world unknown, 
With all its shadowy shapes, is shown ; 

Who seest, appalled, the unreal scene, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between : 

Ah, Fear! ah, frantic Fear ! 

I see—I see thee near. 
I know thy hurried step, thy haggard eye! 
Like thee I start ; like thee disordered fly. 
For, lo, what monsters in thy train appear ! 
Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fixed behold, 
Who stalks his round, a hideous form, 


Howling amidst the midnight storm ; 
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Or throws him on the ridgy steep 

Of some loose hanging rock to sleep ; 
And with him thousand phantoms joined, 
Who promp to deeds accursed the mind ; 
And those, the fiends, who, near allied, 
O’er Nature’s wounds and wrecks preside ; 
Whilst Vengeance, in the lurid air, 

Lifts her red arm, exposed and bare; 

On whom that ravening * brood of Fate, 
Who lap the blood of sorrow, wait : 

Who, Fear, this ghastly train can see, 
And look not madly wild like thee? 


Epode. 


In earliest Greece, to thee, with partial choice, 

The grief-full Muse addressed her infant tongue ; 
The maids and matrons, on her awful voice, 

Silent and pale, in wild amazement hung. 


Yet he, the bard t who first invoked thy name, 
Disdained in Marathon its power to feel ; 

For not alone he nursed the poet’s flame, 
But reached from Virtue’s hand the patriot steel. 


But who is he whom later garlands grace, 
Who left a while o’er Hybla’s dews to rove, 
With trembling eyes thy dreary steps to trace, 
Where thou and furies shared the baleful grove ? 


* Alluding to theKvvas Apuxrous of Sophocles. See the Electra, 
+ Eschylus. 
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Wrapt in thy cloudy veil, the incestuous * queen 

Sighed the sad callt her son and husband heard, 
When once alone it broke the silent scene, 

And he the wretch of Thebes no more appeared. 
O Fear, I know thee by my throbbing heart : 

Thy withering power inspired each mournful line: 
Though gentle Pity claim her mingled part, 

Vet all the thunders of the scene are thine! 


Antistrophe. 


Thou who such weary lengths hast past, 
Where wilt thou rest, mad Nymph, at last? 
Say, wilt thou shroud in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? 
Or, in some hollowed seat, 
’Gainst which the big waves beat, 
Hear drowning seamen’s cries, in tempests brought ? 
Dark power, with shuddering meek submitted thought, 
Be mine to read the visions old 
Which thy awakening bards have told; 
And, lest thou meet my blasted view, 
Hold each strange tale devoutly true; 
Ne’er be I found, by thee o’erawed, 
In that thrice-hallowed eve, abroad, 
When ghost, as cottage maids believe, 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave ; 
And goblins haunt, from fire, or fen, 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men! 


* Jocasta. + See the Zdég. Colon. of Sophocles. 
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O thou, whose spirit most possest 
The sacred seat of Shakespeare's breast ! 
By all that from thy prophet broke 
In thy divine emotions spoke ; 
Hither again thy fury deal, 
Teach me but once like him to feel ; 
His cypress wreath my meed decree, 
And I, O Fear, will dwell with thee ! 
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THOU, by Nature taught 
To breathe her genuine thought, - 
In numbers warmly pure and sweetly strong ; 
Who first, on mountains wild, 
In Fancy, loveliest child, 
Thy babe, or Pleasure’s, nursed the powers of song! 


Thou who, with hermit heart, 
Disdain’st the wealth of art, 
And gauds and pageant weeds, and trailing pall; 
But comest a decent maid, 
In Attic robe arrayed, 
O chaste, unboastful nymph, to thee I call! 


By all the honeyed store 
Of Hybla’s thymy shore ; 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear ; 
By her* whose lovelorn woe, 
In evening musings low, 
Soothed sweetly sad Electra’s poet’s ear: 


* The dad, or nightingale, for which Sophocles seems to have entertained a peculiar 
fondness. 
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By old Cephisus deep, 
Who spread his wavy sweep, 
In warbled wanderings, round thy green retreat ; 
On whose enamelled side, 
When holy Freedom died, 
No equal haunt allured thy future feet. 


O sister meek of Truth, 
To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 
The flowers that sweetest breathe, 
Though Beauty culled the wreath, 
Still ask thy hand to range their ordered hues. 


While Rome could none esteem 
But Virtue’s patriot theme, 
You loved her hills, and led her laureat band; 
But stayed to sing alone 
To one distinguished throne, 
And turned thy face, and fled her altered land. 


Nor more, in hall or bower, 
The Passions own thy power: 
Love, only Love her forceless numbers mean ; 
For thou hast left her shrine ; 
Nor olive more, nor vine, 
Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile scene. 


Though taste, though genius, bless 


To some divine excess, 
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Faints the cold work till thou inspire the whole; 
What each, what all supply, 
May court, may charm, our eye ; 

Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul ! 


Of these let others ask 
To aid some mighty task, 
I only seek to find thy temperate vale; 
Where oft my reed might sound 
To maids and shepherds round, 
And all thy sons, O Nature, learn my tale 
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S once,—if, not with light regard, 
I read aright that gifted bard,— 

Him whose school above the rest 
His loveliest elfin queen has blest,— 
One, only one, unrivalled * fair, 
Might hope the magic girdle wear, 
At solemn turney hung on high, 
The wish of each love-darting eye ; 


—Lo! to each nymph, in turn, applied, 
As if, in air unseen, some hovering hand, 
Some chaste and angel friend to virgin fame, 
With whispered spell had burst the starting band, 
It left unblest her loathed dishonoured side ; 
Happier, hopeless Fair, if never 
Her baffled hand, with vain endeavour, 
Had touched that fatal zone to her denied ! 
Young Fancy thus, to me divinest name, 
To whom, prepared and bathed in heaven, 
The cest of amplest power is given: 
To few the godlike gift assigns, 
To gird their blest prophetic loins, 
“And gaze her visions wild, and feel unmixed her flame! 





* Florimel. See Spenser, Leg. 4th. 
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The band, as fairy legends say, 

Was wove on that creating day, 

When He, who called with thought to birth 
Yon tinted sky, this laughing earth, 

And dressed with springs and forests tall, 
And poured the main engirting all, 
Long by the loved enthusiast wooed, 
Himself in some diviner mood, 

Retiring, sat with her alone, 

And placed her on his sapphire throne ; 
The whiles, the vaulted shrine around, 
Seraphic wires were heard to sound, 
Now sublimest triumph swelling, 

Now on love and mercy dwelling ; 

And she, from out the veiling cloud, 
Breathed her magic notes aloud ; 

And thou, thou rich-haired youth of morn, 
And all thy subject-life was born! 

The dangerous passions kept aloof 

Far from the sainted growing woof; 

But near it sat ecstatic Wonder, 
Listening the deep applauding thunder; 
And Truth, in sunny vest arrayed, 

By whose the tarsel’s eyes were made ; 
All the shadowy tribes of mind, 

In braided dance their murmurs joined, 
And all the bright uncounted powers 
Who feed on Heaven’s ambrosial flowers. 
—Where is the bard whose soul can now 


Its high presuming hopes avow? 
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Where he who thinks, with rapture blind, 
This hallowed work for him designed ? 


High on some cliff, to heaven up-piled, 
Of rude access, of prospect wild, 
Where, tangled round the jealous steep, 
Strange shades o’erbrow the valleys deep, 
And holy Genii guard the rock, 
Its glooms embrown, its springs unlock, 
While on its rich ambitious head 
An Eden, like his own, lies spread : 
I view that oak, the fancied glades among, 
By which as Milton lay, his evening ear, 
From many a cloud that dropped ethereal dew, 
Nigh sphered in heaven, its native strains could hear ; 
On which that ancient trump he reached was hung: 
Thither oft, his glory greeting, 
From Waller’s myrtle shades retreating, 
With many a vow from Hope’s aspiring tongue, 
My trembling feet his guiding steps pursue ; 
In vain !—Such bliss to one alone 
Of all the sons of soul was known; 
And Heaven and Fancy, kindred powers, 
Have now o’erturned th’ inspiring bowers, 
Or curtained close such scene from every future view. 
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ODE, 


WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 1746. 


OW sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 
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ODE TO MERCY. 


Strophe. 


THOU, who sit’st a smiling bride 
By Valour’s armed and awful side, 
Gentlest of sky-born forms, and best adored ; 
Who oft with songs, divine to hear, 
Win’st from his fatal grasp the spear, 
And hidest in wreaths of flowers his bloodless sword ! 
Thou who, amidst the deathful field, 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld, 
Oft with thy bosom bare art found, 


Pleading for him, the youth who sinks to ground: 
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See, Mercy, see, with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy shrine my country’s genius stands, 
And decks thy altar still, though pierced with many a wound. 


Antistrophe. 


When he whom even our joys provoke, 
The fiend of nature, joined his yoke, 

And rushed in wrath to make our isle his prey; 
Thy form, from out thy sweet abode, 
O’ertook him on his blasted road, 

And stopped his wheels, and looked his rage away: 
I see recoil his sable steeds, 
That bore him swift to savage deeds, 

Thy tender melting eyes they own. 

O maid, for all thy love to Britain shown, 
Where Justice bars her iron tower, 
To thee we build a roseate bower; 

Thou, thou shalt rule, our queen, and share our monarch’s throne. 
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ODE TO LIBERTY. 


Strophe. 


WrHo shall awake the Spartan fife, 
And call in solemn sounds to life 
The youths, whose locks divinely spreading 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 
At once the breath of fear and virtue shedding, 
Applauding Freedom loved of old to view? 
What new Alczeus, fancy blest, 
Shall sing the sword, in myrtles drest, 
At Wisdom’s shrine awhile its flame concealing, 
(What place so fit to seal a deed renowned ?) 
Till she her brightest lightnings round revealing, 
It leaped in glory forth, and dealt her prompted wound! 
O goddess, in that feeling hour 
When most its sounds would court thy ears, 
Let not my shell’s misguided power 
E’er draw thy sad, thy mindful tears. 
No, Freedom, no, I will not tell 
How Rome, before thy weeping face, 
With heaviest sound, a giant-statue, fell, 
Pushed by a wild and artless race 


From off its wide ambitious base, 
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When Time his Northern sons of spoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of strength and grace, 
With many a rude repeated stroke, 
And many a barbarous yell, to thousand fragments broke. 


LE pode. 


Yet, e’en where’er the least appeared, 

The admiring world thy hand revered ; 

Still ’midst the scattered states around 
Some remnants of her strength were found: 
They saw, by what escaped the storm, 
How wondrous rose her perfect form ; 
How in the great, the laboured whole, 
Each mighty master poured his soul! 

For sunny Florence, seat of art, 

Beneath her vines preserved a part, 

Till they,* whom Science loved to name, 
(Oh, who could fear it?) quenched her flame. 
And lo, an humbler relic laid 

In jealous Pisa’s olive shade ! 

See small Marino t joins the theme, 
Though least, not last in thy esteem : 
Strike, louder strike th’ ennobling strings 
To those ¢ whose merchant sons were kings ; 
To him § who, decked with pearly pride, 
In Adria weds his green-haired bride ; 
Hail, port of glory, wealth, and pleasure ! 
Ne’er let me change this Lydian measure, 





* The family of the Medici. t The little republic of San Marino. 
{ The Venetians. § The Doge of Venice. 
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Nor e’er her former pride relate 

To sad Liguria’s * bleeding state. 

Ah, no! more pleased thy haunts I seek, 
On wild Helvetia’st mountains bleak 
(Where, when the favoured of thy choice, 
The daring archer, heard thy voice, 
Forth from his eyrie roused in dread, 
The ravening eagle northward fled). 

Or dwell in willowed meads more near, 
With those to whom thy stork ¢ is dear: 
Those whom the rod of Alva bruised, 
Whose crown a British queen§ refused ! 
The magic works, thou feel’st the strains, — 
One holier name alone remains; 

The perfect spell shall then avail: 

Hail, nymph, adored by Britain, hail! 


Antistrophe. 


Beyond the measure vast of thought, 

The works the wizard Time has wrought ! 
The Gaul, ’t is held of antique story, 

Saw Britain linked to his now adverse strand,|| 





* Genoa. t+ Switzerland. 

t The Dutch, amongst whom there are very severe penalties for those who are convicted 
of killing this bird. They are kept tame in almost all their towns, and particularly at the 
Hague, of the arms of which they makea part. The common people of Holland are said to 
entertain a superstitious sentiment, that if the whole species of them should become extinct, 
they should lose their liberties. 

§ Queen Elizabeth. 

|| This tradition is mentioned by several of our old historians. Some naturalists too have 
endeavoured to support the probability of the fact by arguments drawn from the correspondent 
disposition of the two opposite coasts. I do not remember that any poetical use has been 
hitherto made of it. 
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No sea between, nor cliff sublime and hoary, 
He passed with unwet feet through all our land. 
To the blown Baltic then, they say, 
The wild waves found another way, 
Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains rounding ; 
Till all the banded West at once ’gan rise, 
A wide wild storm even Nature’s self confounding, 
Withering her giant sons with strange uncouth surprise. 
This pillared earth so firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labours torn, 
In thunders dread was pushed aside, 
And down the shouldering billows borne. 
And see, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little isles on every side, 
Mona,* once hid from those who search the main, 
Where thousand elfin shapes abide, 
And Wight, who checks the westering tide, 
For thee consenting Heaven has each bestowed 
A fair attendant on her sovereign pride: 
To thee this blest divorce she owed, 
For thou hast made her vales thy loved, thy last abode! 


Second Epode. 


Then too, ’t is said, a hoary pile, 
"Midst the green navel of our isle, 





* There isa tradition in the Isle of Man, that amermaid, becoming enamoured ofa young 
man of extraordinary beauty, took an opportunity of meeting him one day as he walked on 
the shore, and opened her passion to him, but was received with a coldness, occasioned by 
horror and surprise at her appearance. This, however, was so misconstrued by the sea lady, 
that in revenge for his treatment of her, she punished the whole island, by covering it with 
a mist; so that all who attempted to carry on any commerce with it, either never arrived 
at it, but wandered up and down the sea, or were on a sudden wrecked upon its cliffs, 
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. Thy shrine in some religious wood, 

O soul-enforcing goddess, stood ! 

There oft the painted native’s feet 
Were wont thy form celestial meet : 
Though now with hopeless toil we trace 
Time’s backward rolls, to find its place ; 
Whether the fiery-tressed Dane 

Or Roman’s self o’erturned the fane, 

Or in what Heaven-left age it fell, 

*T were hard for modern song to tell. 
Yet still, if Truth those beams infuse, 
Which guide at once and charm the Muse, 
Beyond yon braided clouds that lie, 
Paving the light embroidered sky, 
Amidst the bright pavilioned plains, 
The beauteous model still remains, 
There, happier than in islands blest, 

Or bowers by spring or Hebe drest, 

The chiefs who fill our Albion’s story, 
In warlike weeds, retired in glory, 

Hear their consorted Druids sing 

Their triumphs to the immortal string. 

How may the poet now unfold 

What never tongue or numbers told? 
How learn, delighted and amazed, 

What hands unknown that fabric raised ? 
Een now before his favoured eyes, 

In Gothic pride, it seems to rise ! 

Yet Greecia’s graceful orders join 


Majestic through the mixed design : 
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The secret builder knew to choose 
Eaeh sphere-found gem of richest hues : 
Whate’er heaven’s purer mould contains, 
When nearer suns emblaze its veins ; 
There on the walls the Patriot’s sight 
May ever hang with fresh delight, 

And, graved with some prophetic rage, 
Read Albion’s fame through every age. 
Ye forms divine, ye laureate band, 

That near her inmost altar stand ! 

Now soothe her to her blissful train 
Blithe Concord’s social form to gain ; 
Concord, whose myrtle wand can steep 
E’en Anger’s bloodshot eyes in sleep ; 
Before whose breathing bosom’s balm 
Rage drops his steel, and storms grow calm: 
Her let our sires and matrons hoar 
Welcome to Britain’s ravaged shore ; 
Our youths, enamoured of the fair ; 
Play with the tangles of her hair ; 

Till, in one loud applauding sound, 
The nations shout to her around, 

Oh, how supremely art thou blest, 
Thou, lady—thou shalt rule the West ! 
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ODE TO A LADY, 


ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL ROSS, IN THE ACTION OF 
FONTENOY.—WRITTEN IN MAY, 1745. 


HILE, lost to all his former mirth, 
Britannia’s genius bends to earth, 
And mourns the fatal day; 
While stained with blood he strives to tear 
Unseemly from his sea-green hair 
The wreaths of cheerful May; 


The thoughts which musing Pity pays, 

And fond Remembrance loves to raise, 
Your faithful hours attend ; 

Still Fancy, to herself unkind, 

Awakes to grief the softened mind, 
And points the bleeding friend. 


By rapid Scheld’s descending wave, 

His country’s vows shall bless the grave 
Where’er the youth is laid: 

That sacred spot the village hind 

With every sweetest turf shall bind, 


And Peace protect the shade, 
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Blest youth, regardful of thy doom, 
Aérial hands shall build thy tomb, 

With shadowy trophies crowned ; 
Whilst Honour bathed in tears shall rove 
To sigh thy name through every grove, 

And call his heroes round. 


The warlike dead of every age, 
Who fill the fair recording page, 
Shall leave their sainted rest ; 
And, half reclining on his spear, 
Each wondering chief by turns appear 
To hail the blooming guest : 


Old Edward’s sons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Cressy’s laurelled field, 
And gaze with fixed delight; 
Again for Britain’s wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel, 
And wish the avenging fight. 


But lo, where sunk in deep despair, 

Her garments torn, her bosom bare, 
Impatient Freedom lies ! 

Her matted tresses madly spread, 

To every sod which wraps the dead 
She turns her joyless eyes. 


Ne’er shall she leave that lowly ground 


Till notes of triumph bursting round 
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Proclaim her reign restored ; 
Till William seek the sad retreat, 
And, bleeding at her sacred feet, 

Present the sated sword. 


If, weak to soothe so soft a heart, 

These pictured glories nought impart, 
To dry thy constant tear ; 

If yet, in Sorrow’s distant eye, 

Exposed and pale thou seest him lie, 
Wild war insulting near : 


Where’er from time thou court’st relief, 
The Muse shall still, with social grief, 
Her gentlest promise keep ; 
Even humbled Harting’s cottaged vale * 
Shall learn the sad repeated tale, 
And bid her shepherds weep. 








Ce eee ee «ee em. 


* Harting, a village adjoining the parish of Trotton, and about two miles distant from it. 
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ODE TO EVENING. 


i te aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, | 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales ; 


O nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With braid ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed ; 


Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing ; 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid composed, 
To breathe some softened strain, 


Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return ! 
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For when thy folding-star arising shows 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 


And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car; 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene; 
Or find some ruin, ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


Or, if chill blustering winds or driving rain 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires ; 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


While spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve; 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light ; 
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While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes ; 


So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name! 








ODE TO PEACE. 


ODE TO PEACE. 


THOU, who bad’st thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grasp thy golden hair, 
And sought’st thy native skies ; 
When War, by vultures drawn from far, 
To Britain bent his iron car, 
And bade his storms arise ! 


Tired of his rude tyrannic sway, 
Our youth shall fix some festive day, 
His sullen shrines to burn ; 
But thou who hear’st the turning spheres, 
What sounds may charm thy partial ears, 
And gain thy blest return? 


O Peace, the injured robes upbind ! 

Oh, rise! and leave not one behind 
Of all thy beamy train ; 

The British Lion, goddess sweet, 

Lies stretched on earth to kiss thy feet, 
And own thy holier reign. 


Let others court thy transient smile, 

But come to grace thy western isle, 
By warlike honour led ; 

And, while around her ports rejoice, 

While all her sons adore thy choice, 


With him for ever wed! 
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AN ODE. 


i haem arma for clearer ken designed, 
The dim-discovered tracts of mind ; 

Truths which, from action’s paths retired, 

My silent search in vain required ! 

No more my sail that deep explores ; 

No more I search those magic shores ; 

What regions part the world of soul, 

Or whence thy streams, Opinion, roll : 

If e’er I round such fairy field, 

Some power impart the spear and shield, 

At which the wizard Passions fly, 

By which the giant Follies die! 


Farewell the porch whose roof is seen 
Arched with th’ enlivening olive’s green ; 
Where Science, pranked in tissued vest, 
By Reason, Pride, and Fancy drest, a 
Comes, like a bride, so trim arrayed, 
To wed with Doubt in Plato’s shade! 


Youth of the quick uncheated sight, 
Thy walks, Observance, more invite ! 
O thou who lovest that ampler range, 
Where life’s wide prospects round thee change, 
And, with her mingling sons allied, 
Throw’st the prattling page aside, 
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To me, in converse sweet, impart 

To read in man the native heart ; 

To learn, where Science sure is found, 
From Nature as she lives around ; 
And, gazing oft her mirror true, 

By turns each shifting image view ! 
Till meddling Art’s officious lore 
Reverse the lesson taught before ; 
Alluring from a safer rule, 

To dream in her enchanted school : 
Thou, Heaven, whate’er of great we boast, 
Hast blest this social science most. 


Retiring hence to thoughtful cell, 
As Fancy breathes her potent spell, 
Not vain she finds the charmful task, 
In pageant quaint, in motley mask: 
Behold, before her musing eyes, 
The countless Manners round her rise; 
While, ever varying as they pass, 
To some Contempt applies her glass: 
With these the white-robed maids combine, 
And those the laughing satyrs join ! 
But who is he whom now she views, 
In robe of wild contending hues? 
Thou by the Passions nursed, I greet 
The comic sock that binds thy feet | 
O Humour, thou whose name is known 
To Britain’s favoured isle alone, 


Me too amidst thy band admit ; 
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There where the young-eyed healthful Wit 
(Whose jewels in his crispéd hair 

Are placed each other’s beams to share, 
Whom no delights from thee divide), 

In laughter loosed, attends thy side. 


By old Miletus,* who so long 
Has ceased his love-inwoven song ; 
By all you taught the Tuscan maids, 
In changed Italia’s modern shades ; 
By him t whose knight’s distinguished name 
Refined a nation’s lust of fame,— 
Whose tales e’en now, with echoes sweet, 
Castilia’s Moorish hills repeat ; 
Or him ¢{ whom Seine’s blue nymphs deplore 
In watchet weeds on Gallia’s shore, 
Who drew the sad Sicilian maid, 
By virtues in her sire betrayed. j 


O Nature boon, from whom proceed 
Each forceful thought, each prompted deed, 
If but from thee I hope to feel, 

On all my heart imprint thy seal! 

Let some retreating cynic find 

Those oft-turned scrolls I leave behind : 
The Sports and I this hour agree, 

To rove thy scene-full world with thee! 


* Alluding to the Milesian tales, some of the earliest romances. t Cervantes. 
t Monsieur le Sage, author of the imcomparable “‘ Adventures of Gil Blas de Santillane 
who died in Paris in the year 1745. 
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AN ODE FOR MUSIC. 


HEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the Muse’s painting: 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 


Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
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From the supporting myrtles round 

They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
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Each (for Madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 
First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made. 
Next Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire, 


In lightnings owned his secret stings : 
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In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 
With woeful measures wan Despair 

Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
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A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 
’T was sad by fits, by starts ’t was wild. 
But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 


And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
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Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still, through all the song ; 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
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And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair. 
And longer had she sung ;—but with a frown, Revenge im- 
patient rose : 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down; 
And with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 


Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe! 
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And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat ; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity, at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 
While each s' rained ball of sight seemed bursting from his head. 
Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed ; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state : 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed ; 
And now it courted Love, now raving called on Hate. 
With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sate retired ; 
And, from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
Round a holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
But oh! how altered was its sprightlier tone, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter’s call, to Faun and Dryad known! 


The oak-crowned Sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
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Satyrs and Sylvan Boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green: 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leapt up, and seized his beechen spear. 


Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial : 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrest ; 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best ; 


They would have thought who heard the strain 
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They saw, in Tempe’s vale, her native maids, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
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Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round : 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 


Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 
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O Music! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, Wisdom’s aid ! 
Why, goddess! why to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
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As, in that loved Athenian bower, 

You learned an all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeared, 
Can well recall what then it heard ; 
Where is thy native simple heart, 


Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art? 
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Arise, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders in that godlike age 

Fill thy recording Sister’s page. 

’T is said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age ; 
E’en all at once together found, 
Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. 

Oh, bid our vain endeavours cease ; 
Revive the just designs of Greece ; 
Return in all thy simple state ; 
Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 
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THE SCENE IS SUPPOSED TO LIE ON THE BANKS OF THE 
THAMES, NEAR RICHMOND. 


i i yonder grave a Druid lies, 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave ; 
The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave. 


In yon deep bed of whispering reeds 
His airy harp * shall now be laid, 
That he whose heart in sorrow bleeds 
May love through life the soothing shade. 


Then maids and youths shall linger here, 
And while its sounds at distance swell, 
Shall sadly seem in pity’s ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knell. 


Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest ! 


And oft, as ease and health retire 
To breezy lawn or forest deep, 

The friend shall view yon whitening spire, 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep. 





* The harp of Zolus, of which see a description in the ** Castle of Indolence.” 
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But thou, who own’st that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail, 

Or tears which love and pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail? 


Yet lives there one, whose heedless eye 

Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering near? 
With him, sweet bard, may fancy die, 

And joy desert the blooming year. 


But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
No sedge-crowned sisters now attend, 
Now waft me from the green hill’s side, 
Whose cold turf hides the buried friend ! 


And see, the fairy valleys fade ; 

Dun night has veiled the solemn view; 
Yet once again, dear parted shade, 

Meek Nature’s child, again adieu ! 


The genial meads,* assigned to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom ; 
There hinds and shepherd-girls shall dress, 
With simple hands, thy rural tomb. 


Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes: 

O vales and wild woods, shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies ! 


x. Thomson resided in the neighbourhood of Richmond some time before lus death. 
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ODE ON THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF 
THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND; 


CONSIDERED AS THE SUBJECT OF POETRY. 


INSCRIBED TO MR. JOHN HOME. 


I. 


OME thou return’st from Thames, whose Naiads long 
Have seen thee lingering with a fond delay, 
' ’Mid those soft friends whose hearts, some future day, 


Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic song. 
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Go, not unmindful of that cordial youth * 
Whom, long endeared, thou leavest by Levant’s side ; 
Together let us wish him lasting truth, 
And joy untainted with his destined bride. 
Go! nor regardless, while these numbers boast 
My short-lived bliss, forget my social name ; 
But think, far off, how, on the southern coast, 
I met thy friendship with an equal flame. 
Fresh to that soil thou turn’st, where every vale 
Shall prompt the poet, and his song demand: 
To thee thy copious subjects ne’er shall fail ; 
Thou need’st but take thy pencil to thy hand, 
And paint what all believe, who own thy genial land. 


Il. 

There must thou wake perforce thy Doric quill; 

’T is Fancy’s land to which thou sett’st thy feet ; 

Where still, ’t is said, the fairy people meet, 
Beneath each birken shade, on mead or hill. 

There each trim lass, that skims the milky store, 
To the swart tribes their creamy bowls allots ; 

By night they sip it round the cottage door, 
While airy minstrels warble jocund notes. 
There, every herd, by sad experience, knows 

How, winged with fate, their elf-shot arrows fly, 
When the sick ewe her summer food foregoes, 

Or, stretched on earth, the heart-smit heifers lie. 

Such airy beings awe the untutored swain : 

Nor thou, though learned, his homelier thoughts neglect : 


* A gentleman of the name of Barrow, who introduced Home to Collins. 
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Let thy sweet Muse the rural faith sustain ; 
These are the themes of simple, sure effect, 
That add new conquests to her boundless reign, 
And fill, with double force, her heart-commanding strain. 


Ill. 
E’en yet preserved, how often may’st thou hear, 
Where to the pole the Boreal mountains run, 
Taught by the father to his listening son, 
Strange lays, whose power had charmed a Spenser’s ear. 
At every pause, before thy mind possest, 
Old Runic bards shall seem to rise around, 
With uncouth lyres, in many-coloured vest, 
Their matted hair with boughs fantastic crowned : 
Whether thou bid’st the well-taught hind repeat 
The choral dirge, that mourns some chieftain brave, 
When every shrieking maid her bosom beat, 
And strewed with choicest herbs his scented grave ; 
Or whether, sitting in the shepherd’s shiel,* 
Thou hear’st some sounding tale of war’s alarms: 
When at the bugle’s call, with fire and steel, 
The sturdy clans poured forth their brawny swarms, 
And hostile brothers met, to prove each other’s arms. 


IV. 
’T is thine to sing, how, framing hideous spells, 
In Skye’s lone isle, the gifted wizard seer 
Lodged in the wintry cave with Fate’s fell spear, 
Or in the depth of Uist’s dark forest dwells: 


¢ A summer hut, built in the high part of the mountains, to tend their flocks in the 
warm season, when the pasture is fine. 
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How they, whose sight such dreary dreams engross, 
With their own visions oft astonished droop, 

When o’er the watery strath or quaggy moss 
They see the gliding ghosts unbodied troop. 
Or, if in sports, or on the festive green, 

Their destined glance some fated youth descry, 
Who now, perhaps, in lusty vigour seen, 

And rosy health, shall soon lamented die. 
For them the viewless forms of air obey, 

Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair ; 
They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 

And heartless, oft like moody Madness, stare 

To see the phantom train their secret work prepare. 


V. 


To monarchs dear, some hundred miles astray, 
Oft have they seen Fate give the fatal blow! 
The seer, in Skye, shrieked as the blood did flow, 
When headless Charles warm on the scaffold lay ! 
As Boreas threw his young Aurora * forth, 
In the first year of the first George’s reign, 
And battles raged in welkin of the North, 
They mourned in air, fell, fell Rebellion slain ! 
And as, of late, they joyed in Preston’s fight, 
Saw at sad Falkirk all their hopes near crowned ! 
They raved! divining, through their second sight,t 


se a em et cg ss 


* By young Aurora, Collins undoubtedly meant the first appearance of the Northern 
Lights, which happened about the year 1715; at least, it is most highly probable, from this 
peculiar circumstance, that no ancient writer whatever has taken any notice of them, nor 
even any modern one, previous to the above period. 

t Second sight is the term that is used for the divination of the Highlanders. 
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sarees: 





Pale, red Culloden, where these hopes were drowned ! 
Illustrious William !* Britain’s guardian name! 
One William saved us from a tyrant’s stroke ; 
He, for a sceptre, gained heroic fame, 
But thou, more glorious, Slavery’s chain hast broke, 
To reign a private man, and bow to Freedom’s yoke. 


VL 


These, too, thou ‘It sing! for well thy magic Muse 
Can to the topmost heaven of grandeur soar, 
Or stoop to wail the swain that is no more! 
Ah, homely swains! your homeward steps ne’er lose ; 
Let not dank Will ¢ mislead you to the heath ; 
Dancing in mirky night o’er fen and lake, 
He glows, to draw you downward to your death, 
In his bewitched, low, marshy, willow brake ! 
What though far off, from some dark dell espied, © 
His glimmering mazes cheer the excursive sight, 
Yet turn, ye wanderers, turn your steps aside, 
Nor trust the guidance of that faithless light ; 
For watchful, lurking ’mid the unrustling reed, 
At those mirk hours the wily monster lies, 
And listens oft to hear the passing steed, 
And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes, 
If chance his savage wrath may Some weak wretch surprise. 


* William, Duke of Cumberland, who defeated the Pretender at the battle of Culloden. 
t A fiery meteor, called by various names, such as Will-with-the-Wisp, Jack-with-the- 
Lantern, etc. It hovers in the air over marshy and fenny places. 
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VIL. 
Ah, luckless swain, o’er all unblest, indeed ! 
Whom late bewildered in the dank, dark fen, 
Far from his flocks, and smoking hamlet, then ! 
To that sad spot where hums the sedgy weed: 
On him, enraged, the fiend in angry mood 
Shall never look with Pity’s kind concern, 
But instant, furious, raise the whelming flood 
O’er its drowned banks, forbidding all return ! 
Or, if he meditate his wished escape, 
To some dim hill that seems uprising near, 
To his faint eye the grim and grisly shape, 
In all its terrors clad, shall wild appear. 
Meantime the watery surge shall round him rise, 
Poured sudden forth from every swelling source ! 
What now remains but tears and hopeless sighs? 
His fear-shook limbs have lost their youthly force, 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathless corse ! 


VIII. 
For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait, 

Or wander forth to meet him on his way ; 

For him in vain at to-fall of the day 
His babes shall linger at the unclosing gate! 

Ah, ne’er shall he return! Alone, if night 
Her travelled limbs in broken slumbers steep, 

With drooping willows drest, his mournful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep: 
Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand, 

Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheek, 
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And with his blue swoln face before her stand, 

And, shivering cold, these piteous accents speak: 
“Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils pursue, 

At dawn or dusk, industrious as before ; 
Nor e’er of me one helpless thought renew, 

‘While I lie weltering on the osiered shore, 

Drowned by the Kelpie’s * wrath, nor e’er shall aid thee 
more !” 
Ix, 


Unbounded is thy range; with varied skill 

Thy Muse may, like those feathery tribes which spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle, 

To that hoar pile + which still its ruins shows, 

In whose small vaults a pigmy folk is found, 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows, 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ‘ground ! 
Or thither,} where, beneath the showery west, 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid; 

Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 
No slaves revere them, and no wars invade: 
Yet frequent now, at midnight’s solemn hour, 

The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power. 

In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aérial couneil hold. 





* The water-fiend. 

t One of the Hebrides is called the Isle of Pigmies; where it is reported that several 
miniature bones of the human species have been dug up in the ruins of a chapel there. 

t Icolmkill, one of the Hebrides, where near sixty of the ancient Scottish, Irish, and 
Norwegian kings are interred. 
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Xx. 
But, oh! o’er all, forget not Kilda’s race, 
On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting tides, 
Fair Nature’s daughter, Virtue, yet abides. 
Go! just, as they, their blameless manners trace ! 
Then to my ear transmit some gentle song 
Of those whose lives are yet sincere and plain, 
Their bounded walks the rugged cliffs along, 
And all their prospect but the wintry main. 
With sparing temperance, at the needful time, 
They drain the scented spring ; or, hunger-prest, 
Along the Atlantic rock, undreading, climb, 
And of its eggs despoil the solan’s * nest. 
Thus, blest in primal innocence, they live 
Sufficed, and happy with that frugal fare 
Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give. 
Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak and bare; 
Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there! 


XL 
Nor need’st thou blush that such false themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer stores possest : 
For not alone they touch the village breast, 
But filled, in elder time, the historic page. 
There, Shakespeare’s self, with every garland crowned, 
Flew to those fairy climes his fancy sheen, 
In musing hour; his wayward sisters found, 
And with their terrors drest the magic scene. 


- ene ese antec Nk cee 








* An aquatic bird fike a goose, on the eggs of which the inhabitants of Su. Kilda. another 
olf the Hebrides, chiefly subsist. 
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From them he sung, when, ’mid his bold design, 
Before the Scot, afflicted and aghast ! 

The shadowy kings of Banquo’s fated line 
Through the dark cave in gleamy pageant passed. 

Proceed ! nor quit the tales which, simply told, 
Could once so well my answering bosom pierce; 

Proceed, in forceful sounds and colours bold, 
The native legends of thy land rehearse ; 

To such adapt thy lyre and suit thy powerful verse. 


XII. 


an scenes like these, which, daring to depart 
From sober truth, are still to nature true, 
And call forth fresh delight to Fancy’s view, 

The Heroic Muse employed her Tasso’s art ! 

How have I trembled, when, at Tancred’s stroke, 
Its gushing blood the gaping cypress poured ! 

When each live plant with mortal accents spoke, 
And the wild blast upheaved the vanished sword! 
How have I sat, when piped the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp by British Fairfax strung! 
Prevailing poet ! whose undoubting mind 

Believed the magic wonders which he sung! 

Hence, at each sound, imagination glows ! 

Hence, at each picture, vivid life starts here! 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows ! 

Melting it flows, pure, murmuring, strong, and clear, 
And fills the impassioned heart, and wins the harmonious ear } 
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XIII. 


All hail, ye scenes that o’er my soul prevail ! 
Ye splendid friths and lakes, which, far away, 
Are by smooth Annan * filled, or pastoral Tay,* 
Or Don’s * romantic springs, at distance hail ! 
The time shall come, when I, perhaps, may tread 
Your lowly glens,t o’erhung with spreading broom ; 
Or, o’er your stretching heaths, by Fancy led, 
Or o’er your mountains creep in awful gloom ! 
Then will I dress once more the faded bower 
Where Jonson f{ sat in Drummond’s classic shade ; 
Or crop, from Teviotdale, each lyric flower, 
And mourn on Yarrow’s banks, where Willy’s laid! 
Meantime, ye powers that on the plains which bore 
The cordial youth, on Lothian’s plains,§ attend !— 
Where’er Home dwells, on hill or lowly moor, 
To him I lose, your kind protection lend, 
And, touched with love like mine, preserve my absent friend ! 








* Three rivers in Scotland. t Valleys. 

t Ben Jonson paid a visit on foot, in 1619, to the Scotch poet Drummond, at his seat of 
Hawthornden, within four miles of Edinburgh. 

§ Barrow, it seeias, was at the Edinburgh University, which is in the county of Lothian. 
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AN EPISTLE, 


ADDI,ESSED TO SIR THOMAS HANMER, ON HIS EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 


Sir,— 
WHILE, born to bring the Muse’s happier days, 
A patriot’s hand protects a poet’s lays, 

While nursed by you she sees her myrtles bloom, 
Green and unwithered o’er his honoured tomb; 
fixcuse her doubts, if yet she fears to tell 
What secret transports in her bosom swell : 
With conscious awe she hears the critic’s fame, 
And blushing hides her wreath at Shakespeare’s name. 
Hard was the lot those injured strains endured, 
Unowned by Science, and by years obscured : 
Fair Fancy wept ; and echoing sighs confessed 
A fixed despair in every tuneful breast. 
Not with more grief the afflicted swains appear 

_ When wintry winds deform the plenteous year ; 
When lingering frosts the ruined seats invade 
Where Peace resorted, and the Graces played. 


Each rising art by just gradation moves, 
Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves: 
The Muse alone unequal dealt her rage, 
And graced with noblest pomp her earliest stage. 
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Preserved through time, the speaking scenes impart 
Each changeful wish of Phzdra’s tortured heart ; 
Or paint the curse that marked the Theban’s* reign, 
A bed incestuous, and a father slain. 

With kind concern our pitying eyes o’erflow, 

Trace the sad tale, and own another’s woe. 


To Rome removed, with wit secure to please, 
The comic Sisters kept their native ease: 
With jealous fear, declining Greece behelé 
Her own Menander’s art almost excelled ; 
But every Muse essayed to raise in vain 
Some laboured rival of her tragic strain : 
Ilissus’ laurels, though transferred with toil, 
Drooped their fair leaves, nor knew the unfriendly soil. 


As Arts expired, resistless Dulness rose ; 
Goths, Priests, or Vandals,—all were learning’s foes. 
Till Julius f¢ first recalled each exiled maid, 
And Cosmo owned them in the Etrurian shade: 
Then, deeply skilled in love’s engaging theme, 
The soft Provengal passed to Arno’s stream : 
With graceful ease the wanton lyre he strung ; 
Sweet flowed the lays—but love was all he sung. 
The gay description could not fail to move, 
For, led by Nature, all are friends to love. 


But Heaven, still various in its works, decreed 
The perfect boast of time should last succeed. 


* The ‘‘ Qedipus ” of Sophocles. 
¢ Julius the Secand, the immediate predecessor of Leo the Tenth. 
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The beauteous union must appear at length, 
Of Tuscan fancy and Athenian strength : 
One greater Muse Eliza’s reign adorn, 

And e’en a Shakespeare to her fame be born ! 


Yet ah! so bright her morning’s opening ray, 
In vain our Britain hoped an equal day! 
No second growth the western isle could bear, 
At once exhausted with too rich a year. 
Too nicely Jonson knew the critic’s part ; 
Nature in him was almost lost in art. 
Of softer mould the gentle Fletcher came, 
The next in order, as the next in name: 
With pleased attention ’midst his scenes we find 
Each glowing thought that warms the female mind ; 
Each melting sigh, and every tender tear ; 
The lover’s wishes, and the virgin’s fear. 
His every strain * the Smiles and Graces own; 
But stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone: 
Drawn by his pen, our ruder passions stand 
The unrivalled picture of his early hand. 


With ¢ gradual steps and slow, exacter France 
Saw Art’s fair empire o’er her shores advance: 
By length of toil a bright perfection knew, 
Correctly bold, and just in all she drew: 


SERVER TEES 


* Their characters are thus distinguished by Mr. Dryden. 

t About the time of Shakespeare, the poet Hardy was in great repute in France. He 
wrote, according to Fontenelle, six hundred plays. The French poets after him applied 
themselves in general to the correct improvement of the stage, which was almost totally 
disregarded by those of our own country, Jonson excepted. 
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Till late Corneille, with Lucan’s * spirit fired, 
Breathed the free strain, as Rome and he inspired ; 
And classic judgment gained to sweet Racine 
The temperate strength of Maro’s chaster line. 


But wilder far the British laurel spread, 
And wreaths less artful crown our poet’s head. 
Yet he alone to every scene could give 
The historian’s truth, and bid the manners live 
Waked at his call, I view, with glad surprise, 
Majestic forms of mighty monarchs rise. 
There Henry’s trumpets spread their loud alarms, 
And laurelled Conquest waits her hero’s arms, 
Here gentler Edward claims a pitying sigh, 
Scarce born to honours, and so soon to die! 
Yet shall thy throne, unhappy infant, bring 
No beam of comfort to the guilty king: 
The time t shall come when Gloster’s heart shall bleed, 
In life’s last hours, with horror of the deed ; 
When dreary visions shall at last present 
Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent: 
Thy hand unseen the secret death shall bear, 
Blunt the weak sword, and break the oppressive spear. 


Where’er we turn, by Fancy charmed, we find 
Some sweet illusion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, she calls the soul to rove 
With humbler nature in the rural grove ; 


* The favourite author of the elder Corneille. 
¢ Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 
Intactum Pallanta, etc. —ViRG. 
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Where swains contented own the quiet scene, 

And twilight fairies tread the circled green: 
Dressed by her hand, the woods and vaileys smile, 
And Spring diffusive decks the enchanted isle. 


Oh, more than all in powerful genius blest, 
Come, take thine empire o’er the willing breast ! 
Whate’er the wounds this youthful heart shall feel, 
Thy songs support me, and thy morals heal ! 
There every thought the poet’s warmth may raise, 
There native music dwells in all the lays. 
Oh, might some verse with happiest skill persuade 
Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid! 
What wondrous draughts might rise from every page ! 
What other Raphael: charm a distant age! 


Methinks e’en now I view some free design, 
Where breathing nature lives in every line: 
Chaste and subdued the modest lights decay, 
Steal into shades, and mildly melt away. 
And see where Antony,* in tears approved, 
Guards the pale relics of the chief he loved: 
O’er the cold corse the warrior seems to bend, 
Deep sunk in grief, and mourns his murdered friend ! 
Still as they press, he calls on all around, 
Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound. 


But who f is he, whose brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air? 


* See the tragedy of “ Julius Cesar.” 
+ ‘‘Coriolanus.” See Mr. Spence’s “‘ Dialogue on the Odyssey.” 
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Awake to all that injured worth can feel, 

On his own Rome he turns the avenging steel ; 
Yet shall not War’s insatiate fury fall 

(So Heaven ordains it) on the destined wall. 

See the fond mother, ’midst the plaintive train, 
Hung on his knees, and prostrate on the plain! 
Touched to the soul, in vain he strives to hide 
The son's affection in the Roman’s pride: 

O’er all the man conflicting passions rise ; 

Rage grasps the sword, while Pity melts the eyes. 


Thus, generous Critic, as thy Bard inspires, 
The sister Arts shall nurse their drooping fires ; 
Each from his scenes her stores alternate bring, 
Blend the fair tints, or wake the vocal string : 
Those sibyl leaves, the sport of every wind 
(For poets ever were a careless kind), 

By thee disposed, no further toil demand, 
But, just to Nature, own thy forming hand. 


So spread o’er Greece, the harmonious whole unknown, 
E’en Homer’s numbers charmed by parts alone. 
Their own Ulysses scarce had wandered more, 
By winds and waters cast-on every shore : 
When, raised by fate, some former Hanmer joined 
Each beauteous image of the boundless mind; 
And bade, like thee, his Athens ever claim 
A fond alliance with the Poet’s name. 


OxrForD, Dec. 3, 1743 
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SUNG BY GUIDERIUS AND ARVIRAGUS OVER FIDELE, 
SUPPOSED TO BE DEAD. 


0 fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing spring. 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove ; 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


No withered witch shall here be seen; 
No goblins lead their nightly crew: 

The female fays shall haunt the green, 
And dress thy grave with pearly dew ! 


The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell ; 
Or ’midst the chase, on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell . 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore ; 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 
Beloved till life can charm no more, 
And mourned till Pity’s self be dead. 
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WRITTEN ON A PAPER WHICH CONTAINED A PIECE OF 
BRIDE-CAKE, GIVEN TO THE AUTHOR BY A LADY. 


E curious hands, that, hid from vulgar eyes, 
By search profane shall find this hallowed cake, 
With Virtue’s awe forbear the sacred prize, 
Nor dare a theft, for love and pity’s sake! 


This precious relic, formed by magic power, 
Beneath her shepherd’s haunted pillow laid, 

Was meant by love to charm the silent hour, 
The secret present of a matchless maid. 


The Cyprian queen, at Hymen’s fond request, 
Each nice ingredient chose with happiest art ; 
Fears, sighs, and wishes of the enamoured breast, 
And pains that please, are mixed in every part. 
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With rosy hand the spicy fruit she brought, 
From Paphian hills and fair Cythera’s isle ; 

And tempered sweet with these the melting thought 
The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile. 


Ambiguous looks, that scorn and yet relent, 
Denials mild, and firm unaltered truth ; 
Reluctant pride, and amorous faint consent, 

And meeting ardours, and exulting youth. 


Sleep, wayward god! hath sworn, while these remain, 
With flattering dreams to dry his nightly tear, 

And cheerful Hope, so oft invoked in vain, 
With fairy songs shall soothe his pensive ear. 


If, bound by vows to Friendship’s gentle side, 
And fond of soul, thou hopest an equal grace, 
If youth or maid thy joys and griefs divide, 
Oh, much entreated, leave this fatal place! 


Sweet Peace, who long hath shunned my plaintive lay, 
Consents at length to bring me short delight ; 

Thy careless steps may scare her doves away, 
And Grief with raven note usurp the night. 





TO MISS AURELIA C——-R,—SONNET. 





TO MISS AURELIA C——R, 


ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER’S WEDDING. 


EASE, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn, 
Lament not Hannah’s happy state ; 
You may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen stands, 
And softly whispers to your charms, 

* Meet but your lover in my bands, 
You ’ll find your sister in his arms.” 
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HEN Pheebe formed a wanton smile, 
My soul! it reached not here : 
Strange, that thy peace, thou trembler, flies 
Before a rising tear ! 
From ’midst the drops,,my love is born, 
That o’er those eyelids rove: 
Thus issued from a teeming wave 
The fabled Queen of Love. 
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THE SENTIMENT BORROWED FROM SHAKESPEARE, 


OUNG Damon of the vale is dead, 
Ye lowly hamlets, moan; 
A dewy turf lies o’er his head, 
And at his feet a stone. 


His shroud, which Death’s cold damps destroy, 
Of snow-white threads was made; 

All mourned to see so sweet a boy 
In earth for ever laid. 


Pale pansies o’er his corpse were placed, 
Which, plucked before their time, 

Bestrewed the boy, like him to waste 
And wither in their prime. 


But will he ne’er return, whose tongue 
Could tune the rural lay? 

Ah, no! his bell of peace is rung, 
His lips are cold as clay. 


They bore him out at twilight hour, 
The youth who loved so well: 

Ah, me! how many a true-love shower 
Of kind remembrance fell ! 


Each maid was woe—but Lucy chief, 
Her grief o’er all was tried ! 

Within his grave she dropped in grief, 
And o’er her loved one died. 
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——— Quid vocis modulamen inane juvabat 
Verborum sensusque vacans numerique loquacis? 
— MILTON, 


tS odes away with the degenerate pack ! 
Waft, western winds! the foreign spoilers back ! 

Enough has been in wild amusements spent, 
Let British verse and harmony content ! 
No music once could charm you like your own, 
Then tuneful Robinson * and Tofts were known; 
Then Purcell touched the strings, while numbers hung 
Attentive to the sounds, and blest the song ! 
E’en gentle Weldon taught us manly notes, 
Beyond th’ enérvate trills of Roman throats ! 
Notes, foreign luxury could ne’er inspire, 
That animate the soul and swell the lyre ; 
That mend, and not emasculate our hearts, 
And teach the love of freedom and of arts. 

Nor yet, while guardian Phoebus gilds our isle, 
Does Heaven averse await ‘the Muses’ toil ; 
Cherish but once our worth of native race, 
The sister-arts shall soon display their face ! 
Even half discouraged through the gloom they strive, 
Smile at neglect, and o’er oblivion live. 
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* Afterwards Countess of Peterborough. 
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See Handel, careless of a foreign fame, 
Fix on our shore, and boast a Briton’s name, 
While, placed marmoric in the vocal grove,* 
He guides the measures listening throngs approve. 
Mark silence at the voice of Arne confessed, 
Soft as the sweet enchantress rules the breast ; 
As when transported Venice lent an ear, 
Camilla’s charms to view and accents hear ! ¢ 
So while she varies the impassioned song, 
Alternate motions on the bosom throng ! 
As heavenly Milton ¢ guides her magic voice, 
And virtue thus conveyed allures the choice. 
Discard soft nonsense in a slavish tongue, 
The strain insipid, and the thought unknown. 
From truth and nature form th’ unerring test ; 
Be what is manly, chaste, and good the best ! 
’T is not to ape the songsters of the groves, 
Through all the quiverings of their wanton loves ; 
’T is not th’ enfeebled trill or warbled shake, 
The heart can strengthen or the soul awake ; 
But where the force of energy is found 
When the sense rises on the wings of sound ; 
When reason, with the charms of music twined, 
Through the enraptured ear informs the mind ; 
Bids generous love or soft compassion glow, 
And forms a tuneful Paradise below ! 
O Britons! if the honour still you boast, 
No longer purchase follies at such cost ! 
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* Vauzhall. t Vide the Spectator’s ‘‘ Letters from Camilla,” vol. vi. 
~ Milton's ‘‘ Comus,” lately revived. 
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No longer let unmeaning sounds invite 

To visionary scenes of false delight : 

When, shame to sense! we see the hero’s rage 
Lisped on the tongue, and danced along the stage! . 
Or hear in eunuch sounds a hero squeak, 

While kingdoms rise or fall upon a shake! 

Let them at home to slavery’s painted train, 
With Siren art, repeat the pleasing strain ; 

While we, like wise Ulysses, close our ear 

To songs which liberty torbids to hear. 

Keep, guardian gales, th’ infectious guests away, 
To charm where priests direct, and slaves obey. 
Madrid, or wanton Rome, be their delight ; 
There they may warble as their poets write. 

The temper of our isle, though cold, is clear ; 
And such our genius, noble though severe. 

Our Shakespeare scorned the trifling rules of art, 
But knew to conquer and surprise the heart ; 

In magic chains the captive thought to bind, 
And fathom all the depths of human kind. 

Too long, our shame, the prostituted herd 
Our sense have bubbled and our wealth have shared. 
Too long the favourites of our vulgar great 
Have basked in luxury and lived in state! 

In Tuscan wilds now let them villas rear,* 
Ennobled by the charity we spare. 

There let them warble in the tainted breeze, 
Or sing like widowed orphans to the trees: 





* Senesino has built a palace near Sienna on an estate which carries the title of a Mar- 
quisate, but purchased with English gold. 
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There let them chant their incoherent dreams, 
Where howls Charybdis, and where Scylla screams; 
Or where Avernus, from his darksome round, 
May echo to the winds the blasted sound ! 

As fair Alcyone,* with anguish pressed, 
Broods o’er the British main with tuneful breast 
Beneath the white-browed cliff protected sings, 
Or skims the azured plain with painted wings ; 
Grateful like her, to nature, and as just, 
In our domestic blessings let us trust ; 
Keep for our sons fair learning’s honoured prize, 
Till the world own the worth they now despise ! 





* The kingfisher, 
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